METHOD FOR CREATING A MELODIC REPEATED EFFECT 
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BACKGROUND 

Electronic musical instruments that can perform automatic arpeggios are 
well known, in which data of depressed keys in a keyboard are stored in shift 
registers, and the tones of the depressed keys are selected one-by-one by 
scanning the shift registers. However, the means of selecting the order of the 
tones are generally very simple and produce very repetitive, mechanical 
sounding musical phrases. Also well known are electronic musical 
instruments that provide more complicated methods of selecting data from the 
shift registers, such as basing the choice and of data and direction of 
movement on previously received data. However, the resuUing patterns, while 
more complicated, still sound repetitive and mechanical and are of limited 
variety. 

In U.S. Patent 5,7i4,705 Kishimoto et. al., an arpeggiator is shown in 
which key depressions are scanned according to independent rhythm and 
scanning patterns. This reference also discloses a method whereby key data 
may be maintained in a buffer in the order entered by the user in a step-time 
fashion. However, the resulting arpeggios are thereby limited to producing 
only the notes the user has depressed, or the keys entered in a preentered 



fashion, thereby limiting the tonal complexity of the resulting arpeggios. 

In the Computer Music Journal, Vol. 11, No. 4, Winter 1987, Zicarelli 
describes software that allows a musical pattern of notes to be played back 
with independent rhythm, duration, and accent patterns. However, the 

5 musical pattern of notes must be constructed in non-real-time, or entered from 
a keyboard in a cumbersome step-entry fashion. The rhythm, duration and 
accent pattern steps may contain a contiguous random range corresponding to 
values in a lookup table. However, no means of mathematically weighting the 
random choice is provided other than assigning more than one location in the 

10 lookup table to the same value. The values within the steps are not 
independently selectable, and there is no way to repeat a certain random 
sequence if desired. Furthermore, the rhythmic and tonal patterns resulting 
from the use of the disclosed randomness are unpredictable and difficult to 
utilize in a convincing musical fashion. 

15 Electronic musical devices that allow a musical note to be repeated are 

also well known. However, the rhythmic interval of repetition is typically 
fixed, and the effect itself is of such simplicity as to rapidly become too 
familiar. Furthermore, if the repeated tones overlap, each overlap requires an 
additional voice of the tone module for processing, and problems result 

20 whereby the polyphony of the instrument is negatively affected by the number 
of repeats being generated. U.S. Patent 4,901,616 issued to Matsubara, et al. 
shows a method for allowing repeated notes to be generated even if the input 
notes exceed the polyphony of an associated tone module. However, the 
resulting repeated notes do not have any associated polyphony control scheme. 

25 Furthermore, the repeated notes have a fixed rhythm and no pitch 
modification, resulting in a repeated effect that offers very little ftirther 
diversity. 

Electronic musical devices are also well known, in both hardware and 
softft'are form, that are capable of recording and playing back a performance 
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from a keyboard or other controller as MIDI. However, many traditional 
musical effects such as guitar strumming and harp glissandi are difficult to 
program in a convincing fashion from a keyboard-type controller. 

Electronic musical instruments that allow the user to bend the pitches of 
5 a note are also well known. The MIDI Standard provides for the pitch bend 
message, which is used to bend the pitch of a note or notes while they are 
being sustained. Many popular keyboards provide a lever or wheel that is 
used to bend the pitch in this manner. This can be used to imitate various 
bending techniques utilized by stringed instrument players (e.g. guitarists) and 
10 ethnic instrument players (e.g. the bending of a shakuhachi), among others. 
Furthermore, it can be used to simulate gliding from one pitch to the next. 
Many of these techniques generally require bending to a previously played 
pitch, bending to a pitch to be played next by the user, or bending to a precise 
musical pitch. However, it is traditionally difficult for a musician to perform 
15 these bending effects convincingly due to the nature of the pitch bend wheel 
or other provided lever and the degree of coordination required. 

It is an object of the present invention to provide a means whereby 
musical effects of an exceedingly complex nature and almost infinite variety 
can be generated, such musical effects having a non-mechanical, non- 
20 repetitive nauire and being created and varied in real-time. 

It is another object of the present invention to provide a means of 
generating music randomly based on input source material, where the 
randomness is controlled in a musical fashion, and randomly generated 
musical sequences are repeatable as desired. 
25 It is another object of the present invention to provide a means by which 

a non-musical user can trigger musically correct notes and effects during the 
playback of pre-recorded music. 

It is another object of the present invention to provide a method of 
manipulating MIDI pitch bend data in a fashion that realistically recreates 
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several challenging performance-based nuances of stringed and ethnic 
instruments, in addition to other useful and novel effects. 

It is another object of the present invention to provide a means whereby 
musical effects traditionally difficult to achieve, such as harp glissandi, guitar 
5 strumming, and string-bending effects are made easy to realize by any user. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 
The apparatus of the present invention for a general purpose computer- 
based system for generating musical output data related to input notes to 

10 create repeated musical effects includes an input note having a pitch value 
represented in a predetermined electronic format, a transposition pattern 
having a current transposition pattern step including a transposition data item 
indicating a variable transposition of the input note, a transposed note having 
the input pitch value modified according to the transposition data item, the 

15 current transposition pattern step being advanced to a next transposition step, 
a rhythm pattern comprised of a current rhythm pattern step including a 
rh>'thm data item representing a predetermined period of time, the current 
rhvihm panem step being advanced to a next rhythm pattern step, and a 
scheduler for scheduling the transposed note to be output according to the 

20 rhythm data item. 

The method of the present invention for a general purpose computer- 
implemented method of generating musical output data for repeating musical 
effects on input notes, includes the step of storing an input note having an 
input pitch and at least one repetition of the steps of outputting the stored note 

25 with the stored pitch, transposing the stored pitch to create a transposed note 
according to a transposition data item, the transposition data item associated 
with a current transposition pattern step in a transposition pattern, the 
transposition pattern having a transposition pattern index indicating the 
current transposition pattern step, advancing the current transposition pattern 
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step to a next transposition pattern step, determining an output time according 
to a rhythm data item, the rhythm data item associated with a current rhythm 
pattern step in a rhythm pattern, the rhythm pattern having a rhythm pattern 
index indicating the current rhythm pattern step, advancing the current rhythm 

5 pattern step to a next rhythm pattern step, storing the transposed note as the 
stored note, and scheduHng the stored note to be output at the output time. 

In another embodiment of the present invention, the method for a 
general purpose computer-implemented method of generating musical output 
data for repeating musical effects on input notes, includes the steps of 

10 inputting an input note having an input pitch, outputting the input note, 
transposing the input pitch to create a transposed note according to a 
transposition data item, the transposition data item associated with a current 
transposition pattern step in a transposition pattern, the transposition pattern 
having a transposition pattern index indicating the current tt-ansposition 

15 pattern step, advancing the current transposition pattern step to a next 
transposition pattern step, determining an output time according to a rhythm 
data item, the rhythm data item associated with a current rhythm pattern step 
in a rhythm pattern, the rhythm pattern having a rhvlhm pattern index 
indicating the current rhythm pattern step, advancing the current rhythm 

20 pattern step to a next rhythm pattern step, scheduling the transposed note to be 
output at the output time, and outputting the transposed note. 

Broadly, this method and apparattis concern the collection of musical 
data from a source, the extraction of patterns from the musical data, the 
creation of at least one addressable series, the reading out of data from the 

25 addressable series, the generation of a repeated effect, and the generation of 
automatic pitch-bending effects. 

Collecting musical data may comprise the step of retrieving a 
predetermined set of pitches or a set of pitches corresponding to a 
predetermined chord type, or collecting musical data from a source of MIDI 
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data or other musical data for a predetennined interval of time. Collecting 
musical data may comprise the step of recording digital audio for a 
predetermined interval of time, into one or more locations in memory. 
Collecting musical data may comprise the step of retrieving a predetermined 

5 section of MIDI data or other musical data. 

Once the musical data has been collected, patterns can be obtained by 
extracting a plurality of rhythm, pitch, duration, velocity, bend, and/or pan. 
program, and/or other MIDI controller values from the musical data. 
Selective derivation of rhythm, index, cluster, strum, drum, duration, velocity. 

10 bend, and/or spatial location, voice change, and/or other MIDI controller 
patterns from one or more of the pluralities of the extracted values may be 
performed; and/or predetermined or preexisting patterns, which may have 
been derived from musical data or created independently of musical data may 
be obtained. These panems may be of equal or varying lengths. 

15 The addressable series may be a note series derived from the musical 

data. An initial note series consisting of pitch, pitch and velocity, or pitch and 
null values can be extracted or derived from the musical data. The initial note 
series may also contain identifiers of the locations in memory of digital audio 
data. Next, one or more of the following steps can be performed: 

20 1. constrain selected portions of the initial note series to a 

predetermined range; 

2. remove selected duplicate pitch values; 

3. son selected portions of the initial note series by pitch or velocity; 

4. shift selected portions of the initial note series by an interval; 

25 5. replicate selected portions of the initial note series, and shift 

selected portions of the replicated initial note series by an interval; 

6. substimte new data for selected portions of the initial note series, 
substiniting tonal pitches for any atonal pitches or substituting new data 
according to a conversion table; 
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7. create an intermediate note series from the initial note series and 
create a new note series by retrieving selected portions of the intermediate 
note series by moving through the intermediate note series according to an 
indexing pattern; and 
5 8. remove selected portions of the note series. 

The addressable series may be a drum pattern of one or more notes and 
one or more null values, or pools of one or more notes or one or more notes 
and null values. This drum pattern can be derived from the musical data, or 
can be created independently of the musical data. 
10 The addressable series may be a pointer series created by acquiring the 

addresses of the pitches, or the pitches and velocities, from a selected portion 
of MIDI data or other musical data, at selected points in the data. 

The individual notes of the note series with or without digital audio data 
location identifiers, or the individual notes and null values or pools of notes or 
15 notes and null values of the drum panem, or the acquired addresses of pitches 
or pitches and velocities in the pointer series, are then placed in a plurality of 
memory locations in a memory. 

Having stored data in memory, the contents of the memory locations are 
read. The read out of the data may be performed using multiple groups of 
20 panems and parameters. A group of patterns and parameters may contain 
from one to all of the various patterns and parameters used during the read out 
of the data. The process can switch between groups of patterns and 
parameters on demand or according to a phase pattern, at a predetermined 
time, or after reading or processing a quantity of data. 
25 The process of reading the data in the memory may comprise at least one 

application of one or more of the following steps: 

1 . reading from one or more memory locations at specific intervals 
according to a predetermined or extracted rhythm pattern, by counting clock 
or demand events and moving through the rhythm pattern in response to 
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predetermined counts; 

2. reading selected memory locations by reading selected memory 
locations according to a pattern of memory location addresses, moving 
through the memory locations according to an indexing pattern, or reading 
5 selected memory locations on demand, and performing one or more of the 
following: 

a. reading one or more memory locations according to a 
predetermined or extracted cluster pattern, and selectively moving through the 
memory locations according to the cluster pattern; 

10 b. reading one or more memory locations by using a pseudo- 

random number generator to select one or more locations at random, with or 
without using a weighting method to influence the random selections; 

c. reading one or more additional memory locations according to a 
replication algorithm; and 

15 d. reading a pluralit>' of memory locations and issuing or 

processing the notes, notes and null values, or pitches in an ordered sequence 
according to a predetermined or extracted strum pattern, where sequential 
notes, notes and null values, or pitches are separated by predetermined time 
intervals; 

20 3. selectively modifying or replacing the velocity of the notes 

according to a predetermined or extracted velocity pattern; 

4. selectively constraining the pitch of the notes to a predetermined 
range. 

5. selectively disregarding duplicate pitch values when compared to 
25 previous pitch values; 

6. selectively shifting the pitch of the note by an interval; 

7. selectively substituting a new pitch for the pitch, by substituting 
tonal values for atonal values, or substituting according to a conversion table; 

8. selectively disregarding pitch values; 

8 



9. selectively utilizing one or more envelope generators and 
perfonning one or more of the following with the output of the envelope 

generator functions: 

a. modifying or replacing the velocity of the notes as they are 

5 produced; 

b. modifying or controlling the tempo of a clock event generator 
driving the process of the reading out of data; and 

c. outputting pitch bend and/or other MIDI controller values. 

10. deriving duration, velocity, bend and/or pan, program, and/or other 
10 MIDI controller values from respective predetermined or extracted duration, 

velocity, bend and/or spatial location, voice change, and/or other MIDI 
controller panems, over a predetermined time imerval or for a predetermined 
quantity of notes; 

11. using a pseudo-random number generator to derive random values 
1 5 from the panems, with or without using a weighting method to influence the 

derived random values; 

12. applying independently received acmal velocity and/or duration 

values to the notes; 

13. reading one or more notes of the note series, deriving pitch bend, 
20 duration, and/or spatial location, voice change, and/or other MIDI controller 

values from the notes, and selectively scaling the resulting values; 

14. switching between groups of patterns and parameters according to 
a phase pattern; 

15. moving through each pattern independently of other patterns, in a 

25 predetermined or random order; 

16. selectively and independently moving to predetermined points in 

one or more patterns; and 

17. playing back digital audio data corresponding to one or more of the 
read out memory locations, and performing one or more of the following: 
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a. using pitches derived from the read out memory location(s) to 
transpose the pitch of the digital audio data; and 

b. using velocities derived from the read out memory location(s) to 
modify the amplitude of the digital audio data. 

5 The process of reading out of data may be independently and selectively 

started, stopped, paused, resumed, and initialized to starting values on 
demand. Envelope generators utilized during the process may also be 
independently and selectively started, stopped, paused, and resumed. The 
reading out of data may be accompanied by the generation of automatic pitch 

10 bending effects. 

After the data has been read out, it may be optionally repeated. 
Alternately or in conjunction, the source data maybe repeated, or the collected 
musical data may be repeated. A group of patterns and parameters may 
contain from one to all of the various patterns and parameters used during the 

15 repetition of the data. The process can switch between groups of patterns and 
parameters on demand or according to a phase pattern, at a predetermined 
time, or after repeating or processing a quantity of data. 

The process of generating a repeated effect may comprise at least one 
application of one or more of the following steps: 

20 1 . repealing the data at specific inter\'als according to a predetermined 

or extracted rhythm pattern, rhythm modifier and rhythm offset; 

2. generating additional repeated data at each interval according to a 
predetermined or extracted cluster pattern, cluster modifier and cluster offset; 

3. issuing the repeated data at each interval in an ordered sequence 
25 according to a predetermined or extracted strum pattern, where sequential data 

are separated by predetermined time intervals; 

4. transposing the pitches of notes at each repeated interval according 
to a predetermined or extracted transposition pattern, transposition modifier 
and transposition offset; 

10 



5. locating an input pitch or the closest match to an input pitch in a 
table of stored musical pitches, and performing one of the following: 

a. moving sequentially forward or backward through the table at 
each interval and selecting pitches to be generated; 
5 b. selecting pitches in the table at each interval according to a 

pattern of table location addresses; or 

c. moving through the table and selecting pitches at each interval 
according to an index pattern, index modifier and index offset; 

6. generating additional data at each interval according to a 

10 replication algorithm; 

7. selectively modifying or replacing the velocity of the notes at each 
interval according to a predetermined or extracted velocity pattern, velocity 
modifier, and velocity offset; 

8. selectively constraining the pitch of the notes to a predetermined 

15 range. 

9. selectively disregarding duplicate pitch values when compared to 

previous pitch values; 

10. selectively substituting a new pitch for the pitch, by substimting 
tonal values for atonal values, or substituting according to a conversion table; 

20 11. selectively disregarding pitch values; 

12. selectively utilizing one or more envelope generators and 
performing one or more of the following with the output of the envelope 

generator functions: 

a. modifying or replacing the velocity of the notes as they are 

25 produced; 

b. modifying or controlling the tempo of a clock event generator 
driving the process of the reading out of data; and 

c. outputting pitch bend and/or other MIDI controller values. 

13. deriving duration, velocity, and/or pan, program, and/or other 
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MIDI controller values from respective predetermined or extracted duration, 
velocity, and/or spatial location, voice change, and/or other MIDI controller 
patterns, over a predetermined time interval or for a predetermined quantity of 
repetitions; 

14. using a pseudo-random number generator to derive random values 
from the patterns, with or without using a weighting method to influence the 
derived random values; 

15. switching between groups of patterns and parameters according to 
a phase pattern; 

16. moving through each pattern independently of other patterns, in a 
predetermined or random order; 

17. selectively and independently moving to predetermined points in 
one or more patterns; and 

18. playing back digital audio data at each interval, and performing one 
or more of the following: 

a. using the pitches of the notes at each interval to transpose the 
pitch of the digital audio data; and 

b. using the velocities of the notes at each interval to modify the 
amplitude of the digital audio data. 

The process of generating a repeated effect may be independently and 
selectively started and stopped on demand. Envelope generators utilized 
during the process may also be independently and selectively started, stopped, 
paused, and resumed. The generation of the repeated effect may be 
accompanied by the generation of automatic pitch bending effects. 

Once the foregoing has been completed, the resultant MIDI (or other 
format) data can be transmitted, stored, utilized as a guide for the playback of 
digital audio, or otherwise used. As desired, the foregoing process can be 
performed one or more times simultaneously and each performance can be 
done independently of the others. 
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In addition to the method described above, music can be generated using 
a hardware rendition of this method. Such an apparatus can be a general- 
purpose computer programmed to perform the method or dedicated hardware 
specifically configured to perform the process. Moreover, the method and 
5 hardware may be used in a stand-alone fashion or as part of a system. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 
FIG, 1 is a block diagram showing an overview of a method of 
generating music effects. 
10 FIG. 2 is a block diagram of a system of generating musical effects. 

FIG. 3 is a block diagram of one preferred embodiment of a system 
utilizing random pool patterns. 

FIG. 4 is a flowchart showing an initialization routine. 
FIG. 5 is a flowchart showing the operation of a pseudo-random number 
15 generator routine. 

FIG. 6 is a flowchart showing the operation of a repeat random sequence 
routine. 

FIG. 7 is a diagram showing 4 different weighting curve types, and 
curves of different weights for each. 
20 FIG. 8 is a diagram showing the relationship of the weighting curve to 

the pool size. 

FIG. 9 is a table showing the corresponding y-values for an x-value, 
using an exponential equation with a weight of 30. 

FIG. 10 is a flowchart showing the operation of a recalculate weighting 
25 table routine. 

FIG. 11 is a flowchart showing the operation of a pool value request 
routine. 

FIG. 12 is a diagram showing examples of the pool value request routine 
in operation. 
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FIG. 13 is a flowchart showing the operation of a select bit request 
routine. 

FIG. 14 is a diagram showing examples of the select bit request routine 
in operation. 

5 FIG. 15 is a diagram showing one example of the fomi for a rhythm 

pattern with random ties. 

FIG. 16 is a diagram showing an example random tie rhythm pattern. 
FIG. 17 is a diagram showing the eight possible results for the first four 
steps of the example random tie rhythm pattern in FIG. 16. 
10 FIG. 18 is a flowchart showing the operation of a calculate new rhythm 

target routine. 

FIGS. 19 and 20 are diagrams showing two different forms for a step of 
a drum pattern. 

FIG. 21 is a flowchart showing the operation of a select sound routine. 
15 FIG. 22 is a diagram showing examples of drum patterns according to 

one embodiment, 

FIG. 23 is a diagram showing examples of drum patterns according to 
another embodiment. 

FIG. 24 is a diagram of extraction areas. 
20 FIG. 25 is a diagram showing examples of MIDI note data and a method 

of duration control. 

FIG. 26 is a diagram showing an example of MIDI note data divided into 
scanning regions. 

FIG. 27 is a diagram showing an example of MIDI drum data divided 
25 into scanning regions. 

FIG. 28 is a diagram showing an example of data from a Standard MIDI 

File. 

FIG. 29 is a flowchart of the process of extracting patterns from musical 
data using a single extraction area. 
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FIGS. 30, 31, and 32 are examples of the extraction of patterns from a 
section of MIDI data. 

FIG. 33 is a flowchart of the process of extracting patterns from musical 
data using multiple extraction areas. 
5 FIG. 34 shows examples of specific value patterns extracted from 

musical data. 

FIG. 35 shows examples of random pool patterns extracted from musical 

data. 

FIG. 36 is a flowchart of the process of extracting an initial note series 
1 0 from musical data. 

FIG. 37 is an example of the process shown in FIG. 36. 
FIG. 38 is an example of the creation of an initial note series in real- 
time. 

FIG. 39 is an example of the real-time collection of musical data from a 
15 song or melody. 

FIG. 40 is an example of a digital audio note-series. 

FIG. 41 is a flowchart of the process of creating an altered note series. 

FIGS. 42 and 43 are examples of altered note series generated by the 
process shown in FIG. 41. 
20 FIG. 44 is a diagram of parameter memory locations. 

FIG. 45 is a diagram of a three segment envelope. 

FIG. 46 is a flowchart of the process of controlling triggering means. 

FIG. 47 is a flowchart showing a store input note routine. 

FIG. 48 is a flowchart showing a note trigger routine. 
25 FIG. 49 is a flowchart showing a time window trigger. 

FIG. 50 is a flowchart showing a reset note-on window routine. 

FIG. 51 is a flowchart showing a reset note-off window routine. 

FIG. 52 is a flowchart showing a note count trigger routine. 

FIG. 53 is a flowchart showing a threshold trigger routine. 
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FIG. 54 is a flowchart showing a process triggers routine. 

FIG. 55 is a flowchart of the process of reading out data from a note 
series using clock events. 

FIGS. 56 and 57 are examples of the process of FIG. 55. 

FIGS. 58, 59, 60 and 61 are examples of the process of FIG. 55 applied 
to a drum pattern. 

FIG. 62 is a flowchart of the process of scaling an envelope's time range 
to a portion of read out data. 

FIG. 63 is a flowchart of the process of reading out data from a note 
series using direct indexing. 

FIGS. 64, 65 and 66 are examples of the process of FIG. 63. 

FIG. 67 is a diagram showing three different bend shapes. 

FIG. 68 is a diagram showing the effect of three different width settings 
on a hammer/ramp bend shape. 

FIG. 69 is a diagram showing the difference between using the note's 
duration or a fixed duration as a bend window. 

FIG. 70 is a flowchart showing the process of generating an automatic 
pitch-bending effect. 

FIG. 71 is a diagram of a bend data location. 

FIG. 72 is a flowchart of a rouiine used in the process of generating an 
automatic pitch-bending effect. 

FIG. 73 is a diagram of an automatic pitch-bending effect generated 
using MIDI data. 

FIG, 74 is a flowchart showing the process of generating an automatic 
pitch-bending effect according to another embodiment. 

FIG. 75 is a diagram showing the relationship of the sliding control areas 
to a played note. 

FIG. 76 is a flowchart showing the process of generating an automatic 
pitch-bending effect according to another embodiment. 
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FIG. 77 is a diagram of an overview of the process of generating a 
repeated effect. 

FIG. 78 is a diagram of parameter memory locations. 

FIG. 79 is a diagram illustrating the effect of eight different duration 
5 effects. 

FIG. 80 is a diagram of a note location. 

FIG. 81 is a diagram of a note-on/note-off location. 

FIG. 82 is a flowchart showing the process of generating a repeated 
effect according to a first embodiment. 
10 FIG. 83 is a flowchart showing the operation of a terminate previous 

effect routine. 

FIG. 84 is a flowchart showing the operation of an allocate note location 
routine. 

FIG. 85 is a flowchart showing the operation of an initialize note 
15 location routine. 

FIG. 86 is a flowchart showing the operation of a process note-on 
routine. 

FIG. 87 is a flowchart showing the operation of a calculate repeat time 
routine. 

20 FIG. 88 is a flowchart showing the operation of a schedule note-off 

routine. 

FIG. 89 is a flowchart showing the operation of a calculate duration 
routine. 

FIG. 90 is a flowchart showing the operation of an original note overlap 
25 routine. 

FIG. 91 is a flowchart showing the operation of a repeat note overlap 
routine. 

FIG. 92 is a flowchart showing the operation of a send out other data 
routine. 
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FIG. 93 is a flowchart showing the operation of a create note-on routine. 
FIG. 94 is a flowchart showing the operation of a replicate note-on 
routine. 

FIG. 95 is a flowchart showing the operation of a modify cluster pitch 
5 routine. 

FIG. 96 is a flowchart showing the operation of a repeat note-on routine. 
FIG. 97 is a flowchart showing the operation of a note-on repetitions 
routine. 

FIG. 98 is a flowchart showing the operation of a modify velocity 
10 routine. 

FIG. 99 is a flowchart showing the operation of a modify pitch routine. 
FIG. 100 is a flowchart showing the operation of a phase change routine. 
FIG. 101 is a flowchart showing the operation of a voice change routine. 
FIG. 102 is a flowchart showing the operation of a modify spatial 
15 location and assignable routine. 

FIG. 103 is a flowchart showing the operation of a process note-off 
routine. 

FIG. 104 is a flowchart showing the operation of a create note-off 
routine. 

20 FIG. 105 is a flowchart showing the operation of a replicate note-off 

routine. 

FIG. 106 is a flowchan showing the operation of a repeat note-off 
routine. 

FIG. 107 is a flowchart showing the operation of a note-off repetitions 
25 routine. 

FIG. 108 is an example of the process of generating a repeated effect. 
FIG. 109 is a flowchart showing the process of generating a repeated 
effect according to a second embodiment. 

FIG. 110 is a flowchart showing the operation of a process triggers 
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routine. 

FIG, 111 is an example of generating a repeated effect according to a 
third embodiment. 

FIGS. 1 12 and 113 are diagrams of user interfaces for two versions of an 
5 electronic musical instrument. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 
In the device and method described here, the MIDI standard (Musical 
Instrument Digital Interface) is utilized to define which note is to be played 

10 and the volume (velocity) at which that note is to be played. This allows for 
both note pitch and note velocity information to be received from keyboards 
or other controlling devices, and transmitted to devices incorporating tone 
generation means. The MIDI standard also allows for other types of data to 
be transmitted to such devices, such as panning information that controls the 

15 stereo placement of a note in a left-io-right stereo field program information 
that changes which instrument is playing, pitch bend information that controls 
a bending in pitch of the sound, among others. The MIDI standard also 
provides a way of storing MIDI data representing an entire song or melody, 
known as the Standard MIDI File, which provides for multiple streams of 

20 MIDI data with timing information for each event. 

The MIDI standard is well known and the Complete MIDI Detailed 
Specification 1.0, including the Standard MIDI Files 1.0 Specification, is 
incorporated herein by reference. In lieu of the MIDI standard, other 
standards and conventions could be employed. 

25 The method of generating musical effects can be broadly divided into 

five steps, as illustrated in FIG. 1: the extraction and/or selection of patterns 
and/or addressable series, creating an addressable series, altering an initial 
note series, reading out data, and generating a repeated effect. 

(1) Extraction and/or Selection Of Patterns and/or Addressable Series 
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One or more patterns can be obtained by extracting a plurality of rhythm, 
pitch, duration, velocity, bend, and/or pan, program, and/or other MIDI 
controller values from a source of MIDI data or other musical data 101; and 

5 selectively deriving rhythm, index, cluster, strum, drum, duration, velocity, 
bend, and/or pan, program, and/or other MIDI controller patterns from one or 
more of the pluralities of the extracted values 114. These patterns may be 
stored as predetermined patterns 116. Certain patterns may also be stored as 
predetermined addressable series 120. Predetermined patterns and 

10 addressable series may also be obtained which were not extt-acted, but created 
independently and stored in memory 122. 

(2) Creation Of An Addressable Series 102 

An initial note series consisting of pitch, pitch and null values, pools of 
pitch or pitch and null values, or pitch and digital audio location identifiers, 

15 with or without associated velocity information, is collected or extracted from 
a source of musical data such as incoming audio data or MIDI data or stored 
MIDI data 104. The series may equivalently be retrieved from predetermined 
addressable series 120, retrieved from predetermined note sets 117, and stored 
in memory 122 or derived from a pointer series consisting of a series of links 

20 or pointers pointing to memory addresses of pitch or pitch and velocity 
information in a source of musical data in memory is created 106, and stored 
in memory 122. 

(3) Creation Of An Altered Note Series 108 

The initial note series created in step one can be modified by one or 
25 more operations to produce an altered note series 1 10, either directly from the 
initial note series 104 and/or as directed by the user 118. 

(4) Reading Out Data 112 

A musical effect is generated on user demand by reading out the data in 
the addressable series 124, along with other predetermined data, stored in 



memory 122. The reading out step is performed according to user actions 1 1 8 
and various parameters, triggering means 119, envelope generators 140, 
pseudo-random number generator and weighting means 142, and 
predetermined patterns 1 16 or patterns extracted from musical source data 1 14 

5 that control the timing of the reading out, which locations of the data in 
memory are read out and in which order, the amount of data being read out, 
and various other attributes. Automatic pitch-bending effects may be applied 
to the data as it is read out 138. The resulting data may be sent out or stored 
as MIDI data, or utilized to control the playback of digital audio data. 

10 (5) Generating A Repeated Effect 132 

The resulting data read out in step four, or notes from input source 
material 101 may be repeated 134, along with other predetermined data stored 
in memory 122. The repetitions are performed according to user actions 118 
and various parameters, triggering means 119, envelope generators 140, 

15 pseudo-random number generator and weighting means 142, and 
predetermined patterns 1 16 or patterns extracted from musical source data 114 
that control the timing of the repetitions, the pitches of the repetitions, the 
velocity of the repetitions, the number of repetitions, and various other 
attributes. The resulting data may be sent out or stored as MIDI data, or 

20 utilized to control the playback of digital audio data. 

Step 1 can be performed independently as desired, in order to supply or 
supplement the preexisting patterns and addressable series 116 and 120. Steps 
2 through 4 can be performed sequentially in real-time, or the results of a 
plurality of operations of steps 2 and 3 can be stored in multiple memory 

25 locations as predetermined addressable series 120, whereupon step 4 can be 
performed on the predetermined addressable series without performing steps 2 
and 3. Furthermore, step 4 can be performed on other types of data stored in 
memory in general without being restricted to operating on an addressable 
series. Step 5 can be performed as an additional optional step after the 
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performance of steps 2 through 4, or may be performed independently as 
desired. 

A system for the generation of musical effects according to a preferred 
embodiment is shown in FIG. 2. Attached to a buss 205 are a suitable input 
5 device such as a keyboard or other controller 200 which provides input notes, 
input musical source data, control data and other user input utilized by the 
system. 

A CPU 210 of sufficient processing power handles processing. Song 
data playback means 215 capable of playing and/or recording musical data 

10 such as a sequencer is also provided. A memory 220 of sufficient size stores 
the various predetermined and/or extracted patterns, addressable series, note 
sets, and other parameters. Also stored in the memory 220 are a current 
collection of patterns and parameters chosen by the user to be utilized in the 
processing, song data for the song playback means 215, and the data from 

15 which data will be read out, such as an addressable series or note series. 

An addressable series module 230 creates addressable series in the 
memory 220 from musical data received from the input device 200 or song 
data playback means 215. A pseudo-random number generator 235 allows 
random pool patterns and their associated weighting methods and parameters 

20 in the memory 220 to be utilized. A triggering means 240 allows various 
actions to control the starting, stopping, and other aspects of the processing. 
A clock event generator 245 generates timed pulses utilized during the read 
out of the data, based on a current tempo and base time resolution, such as 24 
clocks per quarter. One or more envelope generators 250 may be utilized 

25 during the processing. One of the envelope generators may be utilized to 
control the clock event generator 245, thereby producing clock events that 
have an irregular nature, such as increasing or decreasing the amount of time 
benveen the clock events over a period of time. A read out data module 255 
reads data out of the memory 220 according to patterns and other parameters 
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in the memory 220, and events generated by the clock event generator 245, the 
input device 200, and/or the song data playback means' 215. A repeat 
generator 260 generates repeated effects from the data read out by the read out 
data module 255, or from input notes from the input device 200 or song data 
5 playback means 215. An automatic pitch bend generator 265 generates pitch 
bend effects under the control of the read out data module 255 or repeat 
generator 260, or generates pitch bend effects independently using the notes 
from the input device 200 or the song data playback means 215. 

The processing of the system produces output data 290. This may be 
10 sent to an external tone generator as MIDI data, for example, or sent to an 
internal tone generator to produce musical tones, or stored in memory 220 in 
some form for later use. 

The five steps of the process of generating a musical effect shown in 
FIG. 1 v^ill now be discussed in detail. 

15 

(1) EXTRACTION AND/OR SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
AND/OR ADDRESSABLE SERIES 
Patterns are used in the reading out of data, and certain patterns may be 
utilized as an addressable series, from which other patterns read out data, 
20 Therefore, the methods of the invention that pertain to patterns, the use of 
certain panem types, and extraction of patterns from preexisting musical data 
shall be described first. 

PATTERNS 

A panem in general is a sequential list of any length consisting of one or 
25 more steps. Each pattern may be of any length with relation to any other 
pattern. Each step consists of a data item or data location. The meaning of 
the data item or contents of the location is different for each type of pattern. 
For example, some panems may represent musical characteristics such as 
pitch, duration, rhythm, and so on. Other patterns may represent indexes or 



pointers to memoty locations utilized during processing, or indicate other 
functions of processing or processing instructions, such as a number of times 
to perform a certain procedure, and so on. 

Each pattern is accessed by a pattern index, indicating the next step of 

5 the pattern to be used during processing. Each pattern index can be moved 
independently of any other pattern index. In this example, each time a pattern 
is accessed, the pattern index moves to the next sequential step in the pattern, 
whereupon reaching the end the index is moved back to the first step. Other 
methods of movement such as backwards, forwards/backwards, random, or 

10 movement of the index according to an algorithm (e.g. every other or every 
third index, or forv^'ard by two, back by one and so on) may be employed. 

The various patterns can be part of a predetermined collection of 
parameters loaded as a whole by the user, or each type of pattern can be 
individually selected from pluralities of patterns of the same type stored 

15 elsewhere in memory. The data contained in each pattern step may be held in 
the predetermined pattern steps, or may be independently selected and/or 
entered and changed in real-time by a user. 

Patterns in general may be broadly divided into two different categories: 
specific value patterns and random pool patterns. A specific value pattern in 

20 general is a pattern consisting of one or more steps, with each step in the 
pattern consisting of one data item, or more than one data item to be used in 
conjunction with each other (set of data items). Because there is only one 
predetermined data item or set of data items, the specific values indicated by 
the data items are utilized as each step of the pattern is selected for use. 

25 A random pool pattern in general is a pattern consisting of one or more 

steps, with each step in the pattern constituting a pool of one or more data 
items, from which one or more selections will be made at random. Each step 
may contain a predetermined number of other locations into which data items 
may be stored, and a value indicating the number of total items currently 
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stored in the location. Therefore, each step may be considered a pool 
containing a certain number of actual values indicated by the data items from 
which to make a random selection. This shall be referred to as the actual 
values pool method, 

5 Alternately, each step may contain a single value representing a pool of 

possible data items from which one will be chosen at random. For example, a 
single "n"-bit number can represent a pool of "n" different items, where the 
value of 1 for each bit represents the inclusion of the bit in a pool of choices 
(on-bits). When the step is selected for use, one of the on-bits can be selected 

10 at random, and mapped to a table of corresponding data items to use. This 
shall be referred to as the on-bits pool method. 

The data items represented by the steps of the pattern may form a subset 
of a larger set of available data items. For example, a random pool pattern 
step may be capable of indicating up to sixteen data items, from a total 

15 available set of 128 different data items. 

During processing, a pseudo-random number is generated within a 
certain range using a seed value as a starting point. From this starting point 
the calculation of a string of apparently random numbers is performed. The 
starting point may be reset at any time, so that the same string of random 

20 numbers may be repeatedly generated. The random number is then modified 
by one of several weighting methods, which allow the selections to be 
influenced by favoring certain areas of the range. The resulting value is then 
scaled as necessary and used to select a data item or bit from the pool 
contained in the current step of the pattern, after which the resulting value can 

25 be used in the generation of musical data. 

The weighting methods may be varied in real-time. Therefore, a 
predetermined pattern that is repeating can be caused to produce radically 
different results, such as moving gradually from the generation of selections 
from the larger values of the pool(s) to selections from the smaller values of 
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the pools. For example, in the case of a rhythm, this could produce a rhythm 
pattern that can be changed from very simple and slow to something very fast 
and complex, even though the same pattern is being used. The data items and 
number of data items that the pools refer to can be changed in real-time, and 
5 the weighting methods varied in real-time, giving great control over the way 
that random selections are generated. 

PATTERN TYPES 
Various types of patterns shall now be described in detail. These pattern 

10 types may be constructed according to either of the two previously explained 
categories. Throughout the following discussion and elsewhere herein, the 
terms "derived value" or "value derived from a step of a pattern" shall 
indicate either a data item or set of data items indicated by a step of a specific 
value pattern, or a value derived by further processing from a data item within 

15 a step of a random pool. 

A rhythm pattern controls when and how often data will be read out, 
with each derived value indicating either an absolute time value or a number 
of clock events berwveen instances of reading out data. An example of derived 
values from an absolute rhythm pattern may take the form {2000, 1000, 1000} 

20 where the values are specified in milliseconds, although other time divisions 
could be used. This indicates that some data will be read out, then 2000 ms 
later more data will be read out, then 1000 ms later more data will be read out, 
and so on. An example of derived values from a clock event rhythm pattern 
may take the form {12, 6, 6}, where the values indicate a certain musical time 

25 interval with relation to a current tempo and base time resolution, such as ticks 
per beat, or clocks per quaner note (cpq). In this example the values are based 
on a value of 24 cpq. Other values may be employed for the base time 
resolution. Here, a count of 24 represents a quarter note, 12 represents an 
eighth note, 6 represents a sixteenth note, and so on. The clock event rhythm 
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pattern shovvm in the example {12. 6, 6} indicates an eighth note followed by 
two sixteenth notes. This indicates that data will be read out. then an 8th note 
later more data will be read out, then a 16th note later more data will be read 
out, and so on. Although the clock event rhythm pattern is employed in this 
example and throughout these explanations, the absolute rhythm pattern could 

also have been utilized. 

An index pattern controls which memory locations data will be read out 
of in a buffer of sequential data locations numbered 1 to "n." with each 
derived value indicating either an absolute location, or a distance to travel 
either forwards or backwards from a starting location. An example of derived 
values from an absolute index pattern may take the form {1, 5, 3, 4}. This 
pattern will access the 1st item, then the 5th item, then the 3rd item, then the 
4th item before repeating. An example of derived values from a traveling 
index pattern is {1, 2, -1}. This indicates that given the starting location of 1, 
after location 1 was accessed, then location 2(1 + 1) would be accessed, then 
location 4 (2 + 2), then location 3 (4 - 1), then location 4 (3 + 1) and so on. 
Although the traveling index pattern is employed in this example and 
throughout these explanations, the absolute index pattern could also have been 
utilized. 

A cluster pattern controls how many items of data will be read out, with 
each derived value indicating a number of items of data to read out. An 
example of derived values from a cluster pattern may take the form {3, 1,2}. 
This indicates that the first instance of reading out data would retrieve three 
items, the next instance would retrieve one item, the next instance two items, 
then back to the beginning of the pattern and so on. The cluster pattern can be 
used in place of the index pattern to move through the data in one of several 
ways. For example, after reading three sequential items of data, the index at 
which to next begm reading data is advanced by three items. After reading 
one item of data the index is advanced by a count of one. After reading two 
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items of data the index is advanced by a count of two and so on. This shall be 
referred to as a cluster advance niode of "cluster." Alternately, a constant 
such as 1 can be used to advance the index regardless of the size of the current 
cluster pattern value and the amount of data read out. This shall be referred to 

5 as a cluster advance mode of "single." Furthermore, the cluster pattern can be 
used to modify the index pattern if using both of them together. In this case, a 
cluster advance mode of "single" indicates that regardless of where the index 
is after the end of a cluster due to application of the index pattern, it will be 
adjusted so that a net advance of only 1 or other such constant has occurred. 

10 A cluster advance mode of "cluster" indicates that at the end of the cluster, the 
index will remain where it is after modification according to the index pattern. 

A velocity pattern is used to either modify, replace or select a velocity 
for a note about to be generated, with each derived value indicating either an 
absolute velocity value or an amount by which to modify a retrieved or actual 

15 velocity value. An example of derived values from an absolute velocity 
pattern may take the form {127, 110, 100}. This indicates that a first note 
would be generated with a velocity of 127, the second note with a velocity of 
1 10, the third with a velocity of 100, then back to the beginning of the pattern 
for the next note. An example of derived values from a modify velocity 

20 partem may take the form {0, -10, -20) . This indicates that the actual velocity 
of the first note to be generated would have 0 added to it, the next note would 
have -10 added to its velocity, the third note would have -20 added to its 
velocity, and so on. The second method preserves the actual velocities with 
which the notes were stored while allowing a pattern of accents to be applied 

25 to them. Although the modify velocity pattern is employed in this example 
and throughout these explanations, the absolute velocity pattern could also 
have been utilized. 

A duration pattern controls the duration of the generated notes, with 
each derived value indicating one of the following: an absolute time value, an 



absolute value in clock events, a time or clock value amount representing an 
amount to overlap a previous note based on the current rhythm pattern's target 
value, or a value representing a percentage of the current rhythm pattern's 
target value. An example of derived values from an absolute time duration 

5 pattern may take the form {2000, 500, 1000}, where the values are specified 
in milliseconds, although other time divisions could be used. This example 
means the first note would be generated with a duration of 2000 ms, the 
second note with a duration of 500 ms, the third note 1000 ms, before 
returning to the beginning of the pattern and so on. An example of derived 

10 values from an absolute clock duration pattern may take the form {12, 6, 6}, 
where the values indicate the number of counts assigned to each note. In this 
example the values are based on a value of 24 cpq. Other values may be 
employed for the time base. Here, the first note would be generated with a 
duration equivalent to an eighth note at the current tempo, the second and 

15 third notes with sixteenth note durations, then the 4th note again with an eight 
note duration and so on. An example of derived values from an overlap time 
duration pattern may take the fomi {50, -100), where the values are specified 
in milliseconds. With this type of pattern, the values are added to a current 
rhythm target value (calculated from the current rhythm pattern as described 

20 later) lo achieve a new value. With these example values, the duration of the 
first note is lengthened by 50 ms thereby overlapping the next note. For the 
second note, 100 ms is subtracted, leaving a slight space between the second 
note and the following note, and so on. An example of derived values from an 
overlap clock duration pattern may take the form {3, -3), using clock counts 

25 in the same fashion as the overlap time duration pattern. Here, the example 
would indicate the addition of a 32nd note duration to a rhythm target value 
for a first note and subtraction of the same amount of time from a rhythm 
target value for a second note, and so on. Finally, an example of derived 
values from a percentage duration pattern may take the form {100, 75, 150}, 
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where the values indicate a percentage of the current rhythm target values to 
be applied (i.e. 100%, 75%, and 150% of the rhythm target value of sequential 
notes). Although the absolute clock duration pattern method is employed in 
this example and throughout these explanations, the other methods could also 
5 have been utilized. 

A spatial location pattern controls the spatial location of a generated note 
in a stereo field or other multi-dimensional field, with each step containing 
spatial location data. In this example, MIDI pan values are derived from the 
spatial location data. This may also be referred to in the following discussions 

10 as a pan pattern, with each derived value indicating a position from left to 
right, with 0 being far left and 127 being far right. Duplicate values in 
succession may be filtered on output. An example of derived values from a 
spatial location pattern may take the form {0, 32, 64, 96, 127}, which means 
that as each note is generated the notes would move fi-om left to right. 

15 Although MIDI pan values are employed in this example and throughout these 
explanations, spatial location data can be comprised of one or more data 
items. These data items can represent other types of data including data 
required to move a sound in a multi-dimensional field, or data indicative of a 
position in a multi-speaker setup such as Dolby Surround Sound or other 

20 commercial movie production systems. 

A voice change pattern controls the tonal characteristics of the 
instrument which will be used as the notes are generated, in this example 
being a pair of derived values representing a MIDI program number and a 
number of operations to be perfomied before changing to the next value. The 

25 number of operations may be a number of clock events to count, a number of 
notes to generate, a number of repetitions to perform, or an absolute measure 
of time. An example of derived values from a voice change pattern may take 
the form {21 12, 25 6, 28 6}. This indicates that program number 21 is used 
for 12 sequential notes, program number 25 is used for the next 6 notes. 
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program number 28 is used for the next 6 notes, and so on. Although a 
number of notes to generate is employed in this example and throughout these 
explanations, the other methods could also have been utilized. Furthermore, 
the voice change data may be any other specific data related to changing the 
instrumental sound of a tone generation module, for example from a trumpet 
to a violin, or from a guitar to a differem type of guitar, and not be restricted 
to the MIDI Program change message. 

An assignable pattern controls any other parameter of a tone generation 
module. In this example, MIDI controller 17 values are derived, which may 
be assigned to control a tone module's resonant filter frequency cutoff 
parameter, with each derived value indicating a position from low to high 
cutoff, with 0 being low and 127 being high. Duplicate values in succession 
may be filtered on output. An example of derived values from an assignable 
panem may take the form {0, 32, 64, 96, 127), which would cause notes to 
change from low cutoff to high cutoff as they are generated. Although MIDI 
controller values are employed in this example and throughout these 
explanations, assignable data can refer to any type of data that may be either 
sent to a tone module via MIDI or that may be used internally to control some 
aspect of a tone module's sound generation capabilities. Although a single 
assignable panem is employed in this example and throughout these 
explanations, multiple assignable patterns controlling different aspects of a 
tone module in real-time can also be utilized. 

A strum pattern controls the order in which a plurality of notes generated 
simultaneously will be issued, separated by a predetermined time interval. 
The notes may be read out during one instance of reading out data, or one 
repetition of a generated effect. Each derived value indicates a direction. 
Here, 0 arbitrarily indicates "up" while 1 indicates "down." Using this 
arbitrary convention, an example of derived values from a strum pattern may 
take the form { 1 , 1 , 0, 0} . This indicates that the first two groups of notes will 
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be issued in a downward direction, i.e., with the highest pitched note in the 
group first and the lowest pitched note in the group last, while the next 2 
groups of notes will be issued in an upwards direction, with the lowest pitched 
note in the group first and the highest pitched note last, and so on. The strum 
pattern may also include in each step data indicating time interval values 
paired with the data indicating strum order, so that a time interval value may 
be derived and used to issue the notes with an individually-set amount of time 
delay between them. While throughout this discussion a strum pattern 
consisting only up or down strokes is utilized, there could be other types of 
strokes included, such as a partial up stroke or partial down stroke, where only 
portions of the plurality of notes read out or repeated are actually issued. For 
example, if 6 notes were to be issued, a partial up stroke might only issue the 
first 3 notes and a partial down stroke might only issue the last 3 notes in a 

downward direction. 

A bend panem controls an automatic pitch-bending effect applied while 
notes are being generated, with each derived value indicating either an 
absolute bend value or an amount in semitones to bend. An example of 
derived values from an absolute bend pattern may take the form {127, 64, 0). 
This indicates a pitch bend from center (64) or the current value to 127, then a 
bend from center or the current value to 64, then a bend fiom center or the 
currem value to 0, and so on. Although 7-bit precision values are shown here 
in the range {0 - 127), 14-bit double-precision values may also be employed, 
in the range {0 - 16383}. An example of derived values from a semitone bend 
pattern may take the form {6, -5, 12}, indicating a bend of 6 semitones up, 
then 5 semitones down, then 12 semitones up, and so on. The derived values 
may also indicate bending to a next or previously generated pitch, rather than 
a fixed amoum. A derived value may also indicate that no bend is to be 
performed at that step of the pattern, such as a bend of 0 semitones. Although 
the semitone bend pattern is employed in this example and throughout these 
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explanations, the absolute bend pattern could also have been utilized. The 
bend pattern may also include in each step data indicating one or more bend 
shapes paired with the data indicating bend amount, so that a bend shape may 
be derived and utilized during the automatic pitch-bending procedure. 

5 Alternately or in conjunction, the bend pattern may also include in each step 
data indicating a number of operations to be performed before generating an 
automatic pitch-bending effect, such as a number of notes to generate, a 
number of clock events to have passed, and so on. Alternately or in 
conjunction, the bend pattern may also include in each step data indicating the 

10 overall length of the resulting bend in time. 

A drum pattern is a special type of pattern that may be utilized as an 
addressable series during the reading out of data. It contains pitch or pitch 
and null values, with or without associated velocity information. A null value 
is a certain value that has been chosen to represent the absence of a note. 

15 Here, the value 0 is used, but other values are possible. An example of 
derived values from a drum panem may take the form {36, 0, 0, 0, 38, 0, 0, 
38}, where 36 indicates a kick drum sound, 38 indicates a snare drum sound, 
and 0 indicates a null value (absence of a sound). This type of pattern or 
addressable series will be referred to throughout this description as a drum 

20 pattern, since it is particulariy effective for creation of drum effects when used 
with the reading out methods which will be described later. However, this is 
an arbitrary designation and this type of pattern can be used in the creation of 
musical effects for instrument sounds other than drums. 

A phase pattern controls the order of switching between groups of 

25 patterns and other parameters. A phase is a discrete, self-contained exercise 
of the method, including all of the parameters and patterns used in the reading 
out of data or generation of repeated notes. One or more such phases may be 
utilized and each phase may be unique. In other words, in the case of two or 
more phases, the second phase could have a different rhythm pattern and/or a 
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different cluster pattern than the first phase, and so on. An example of 
derived values from a phase pattern may take the form {1,1,2} indicating that 
phase 1 v^^ill be run twice in succession, then phase 2's memory locations will 
be used once, then phase 1 again twice, and so on. Each step of the phase 

5 pattern may contain additional data indicating one or more parameters to 
change and new values to change them to. When the phase is changed, the 
indicated parameters can be changed to the new values, thereby controlling 
other portions of the process. The additional data may also indicate that 
procedure calls are to be made to other portions of the process, or that random 

10 seeds are to be reset to stored, repeatable values. 

Each of the patterns described may have an associated pattern modifier 
parameter that is used to further modify the values retrieved from the 
associated pattern in real-time. For example, the rhythm pattern may have an 
associated rhythm modifier, which is used to calculate a rhythm target. If the 

15 current rhythm pattern derived value is 6 (at an arbitrary resolution of 24 cpq) 
and the rhythm modifier is 2, then the rhythm target value is (6 * 2) = 12, 
indicating an 8th note. If the rhythm modifier is 0.5, then the rhythm target 
value is (6 * 0.5) = 3, indicating a 32nd note. Another example is the velocity 
pattern, which may have an associated velocity modifier parameter, used to 

20 calculate a velocity modification value. For example, if the velocity pattern 
derived value is -10 and the velocity modifier is 200%, then the velocity 
modification value is (-10 * 2.0) = -20. In this manner, the values derived 
from the steps of the patterns can be compressed, expanded, or further altered. 
Although the pattern modifiers in these examples use multiplication or 

25 percentage to modify the pattern values, division, addition or subtraction 
could also be used as alternate methods of modification. 

As described previously, patterns may represent musical characteristics 
and processing instructions. Pattern types that may be considered to have data 
items representing a musical characteristic include rhythm, velocity, duration, 
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spatial location, voice change, bend, assignable, and drum patterns. Patterns 
that may be considered to have data items representing processing instructions 
include index, cluster, strum, and phase patterns. 

Since any of the pattern types can belong to either the specific value 
pattern category or the random pool value category, such designation may 
prefix the pattern names in the following descriptions, indicating patterns 
constructed according to either category. For example, when discussing a 
rh>thm pattern, a specific value rhythm pattern has steps containing a single 
specified data item. A random pool rhythm pattern has steps comprised of a 
pool of acnial data items or an "n"-bit number representing a pool of possible 
data item choices. 

Any of the patterns could be modified to include an additional parameter 
for each step directing that a particular operation be performed a number of 
times before moving on to the next step. 

METHOD FOR GENERATING RANDOM WEIGHTED CHOICES 
FIG. 3 is a block diagram of one embodiment of a system utilizing 
random pool panems. This may be an integrated part of the system shown in 
FIG. 2, or a separate system. An input device 300, such as a keyboard or 
computer keyboard, allows user input to the system. A CPU of sufficient 
processing power 302 handles processing, using sufficient memory 304. The 
memory also stores various patterns according to the invention, and other 
values used during the processing. Song data playback means 305 capable of 
playing musical data such as a sequencer is also connected to the CPU. The 
processing of the system produces output data 306. This could be sent to an 
external tone generator as MIDI data, for example, or sent to an internal tone 
generator to produce musical tones, or stored in memory in some form for 
later use. 

A random pool pattern is shown 312, being a collection of associated 
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memory locations existing within the memory 304. It contains a number of 1 
to "n" data locations 314, each of which shall be referred to as a step. This 
number can be of any length with relation to any other pattern used during 
processing. Each step in the pattern constitutes a pool from which one or 

5 more selections will be made at random. A pattern has an associated pattern 
index in memory 316, that indicates which step of the pattern is to be used 
next during processing. There can be a plurality of independent patterns in 
use at any given time, although for clarity only one is shown. 

During processing by the CPU 302, a pseudo-random number generator 

10 is used to generate a random number 308, using a seed value as a starting 
point. Each pattern may have associated with it a number of pre-selected 
starling seeds 318, a stored seed 320, and a current seed 322 which shall be 
explained in detail later. 

When a pseudo-random number has been generated, a weighting method 

15 310 associated with each patiem provides a means to modify the random 
number. Each pattern may have a weighting curve lookup table 324, or the 
weighting method may calculate values in real-time according to other 
parameters associated with the pattern. The weighted random number is then 
used to derive a value from the pool in the step of the pattern indicated by the 

20 panem index 316. The panem index may then be moved to a new location, 
indicating a new pattern step to be used next during processing, or several 
random selections may be made from the current step before changing the 
panem index. In the case of the on-biis pool method, each pattern may have 
an associated pool-bit mapping table 326. The value determined thereby is 

25 then passed back to the CPU for use in further processing. 



PSEUDO-RANDOM NUMBER GENERATOR 
There are well known methods of generating pseudo-random numbers in 
computer code that involve the use of a seed value as a starting point from 
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which the calculation of a string of apparently random numbers is performed. 
If the same seed is used as a starting point again, the exact same string of 
random numbers can be generated. Appendix C contains the C Code used in 
the present invention to achieve this, which is illustrated in the flowchart of 
5 FIG. 5. 

Various procedures and routines in general shall be referred to in the 
following descriptions by a name enclosed with square brackets. FIG. 4 
shows the operation of an [Initialize Seeds] routine 400, where a starting seed 
is selected by one of several methods 402. One or more starting seeds of any 

10 value may be associated with each pattern as previously shown in or more 
starting seeds of any value may be associated with each pattern as previously 
shown in 318 FIG. 3. In this matter, a pattern will have a finite number of 
possible sequences of random numbers that can thereby be generated, since 
the provided starting seeds are fixed. One of the starting values can be 

15 selected by a user, or may be predetermined as desired. Alternatively, a 
starling seed may be chosen by getting a number that is theoretically different 
each time, such as the current date and time in milliseconds on a computer 
CPU that is performing the processing, or some other such method, in which 
case the number of sequences of random numbers possible will be 

20 theoretically infinite. Alternately, the user may enter any value within a 
predetermined range directly in memory through some editing means, where it 
can be retrieved as a starling seed. By experimentation, the user can thereby 
accumulate a working knowledge of values that cause preferred results. 

Once the starting seed has been selected, it is placed in a memory 

25 location associated with the pattern as the stored seed 404. A copy of this 
value is then placed in another associated memory location as the current seed 
406. This value will be modified each time a random number is requested. 
The patiem index indicating the next step of the pattern to use during 
processing is set to a predetermined location 408, and the routine is finished 
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410. 

FIG. 5 shows the operation of the [Generate Pseudo-Random Number] 
routine 500, which illustrates in general form the operation of the computer 
code in Appendix C. Each time the routine is called, it is passed the address 
in memory of a current seed to use, and a range within which to generate a 
result 500. The current seed is mathematically changed to a different value 
502, and a temporary value is derived from it 504. The temporary value is 
then limited to the specified range 506, and the value is returned 508. 

FIG. 6 shows the operation of the [Repeat Random Sequence] routine 
600, which will cause the generation of the same sequence of pseudo-random 
values. This is done by copying the pattern's associated stored seed to the 
current seed 602, where it will be passed to the pseudo-random number 
generator routine next time a random number is requested. Typically, the 
pattern index indicating the next location to use during processing is reset to 
the same starting location it was initialized with 604, but this step may be 
omitted if desired, and the routine is finished 606. 

The [Repeat Random Sequence] routine 600 can be called as a result of 
user actions, such as a user operated control, or a certain number of notes 
played on an external keyboard. It can also be called over periods of time, 
such as a number of measures of music having been played, or a number of 
times through the pattern having been completed, or a number of events from 
the pattern having been selected, or a number of musical events having been 
generated by the processing system, or at the beginning of selected sections of 
processing, and so on. If this routine is never called, the random selections 
will continue to appear random with no discernible repetition of sequence. 
The [Initialize Seeds] routine 400 may also be called by the same actions, so 
as to allow a new starting seed to be chosen at any time. 

The step 314 shown in FIG. 3 may be replaced by a single pool of user 
choices, with a starling seed, stored seed, and current seed, and remain within 
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the scope of the invention. In this case, the steps in FIGS. 4 and 6 referring to 
the pattern index may be omitted. 

WEIGHTING METHODS 

WEIGHTING CURVES 

One method of influencing the random selections that will be made from 
the steps of the random pool patterns during processing uses mathematical 
curves calculated according to mathematical formula. Curves of this type 
shall be referred to as a weighting curve. In the present example, the curves 
consist of (X, y) values from (0 - 127); this range is arbitrary and other ranges 
could be used. There are well-known mathematical equations for generating 
curves of varying shapes. Appendix A and B include the computer C Code 
used in the present example; other equations may also be used. 

FIG. 7 shows four different types of weighting curves produced by the 
equations in this example, which consist of logarithmic (log), logarithmic s- 
curve (log_s), exponential (exp), and exponential s-curve (exp_s). Each 
equation has a weight value, which changes the shape of the curve. In this 
example, the weight may be a positive or negative number from {-99 to 99}, 
controlling the shape of each curve. Shown are examples of 7 different 
degrees of weighting for each of the 4 curve types as produced by the code in 
Appendix A and B; a weighting of 0 with any curve type yielding a linear 
curve (straight line, x = y). Other mathematical equations may be used to 
produce curves of a different shape than those shown. 

The curve may be pre-calculated and stored in memory as a lookup table 
or array, where the x- value is located in the table and a corresponding y- value 
is retrieved, or the equation may be performed in real-time, with an x- value 
producing a corresponding y-value. If stored in memory as a lookup table, a 
plurality of tables may be stored in ROM. Alternately, the table may reside in 
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RAM, and can be recalculated in real-time if desired, as shall be described 
shortly. 

The step of a random pool pattern may contain either actual values to be 
chosen from, or may be a single value with the on-bits indicating a number of 

5 selections to be chosen from. In the actual pool method, the items in the pool 
may be stored in a sorted order, such as smallest to largest, or lowest to 
highest, depending, on the intended use of the pattern; in the on-bits pool 
method, the bit locations may be mapped to values stored in a similar, sorted 
fashion. The number of items in the pool, or the number of on-bits, shall be 

10 referred to as the pool size. 

FIG. 8 shows the relationship between the four different types of 
weighting curves in this example (each with a weight of 40), a table of 0 
weight (linear), and the pool size (1 to "n" values). 

When a value is calculated from the mathematical equation or retrieved 

15 from a stored table, a pseudo-random input random number is generated in the 
range {0 - 127}, and used as the x- axis value. The equation or the stored 
weighting curve produces a corresponding y-axis value, also in the range {0 - 
127}, which will be influenced by the shape of the curve. This resulting y- 
value is then scaled into a range corresponding to the pool size, so that one of 

20 the items in the pool may be selected. For example, if the pool size was 5, the 
resulting y- value would be scaled into a relative number from {1 - 5}, 
indicating a location in the pool. Although in the present embodiment the (x, 
y) values are {0 - 127}, it can be seen that other ranges of values are possible, 
since the resulting y-value is always scaled to the current pool size. 

25 Furthermore, it is possible to use the pool size itself as the range. For 
example, using a pool size of 5, a pseudo-random x-value in the range of {1 - 
5} is generated, and an equation or lookup table produces a corresponding y- 
value in the range of { 1 - 5} , in which case no further scaling is required. 

The following table summarizes the effect of the weighting curve on 
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selections from the pools, where items or on-bits in the pools are considered to 
be arranged from low (1) to high (pool size): 

Weight of 0 (linear) 

any equal chance of any location in the pool being selected 
Positive weighting values 

log select higher locations in the pool more often 

exp select lower locations in the pool more often 

log_s select locations in the middle of the pool more often 

exp_s select locations at either end of the pool more often 

Negative weighting values 

log select lower locations in the pool more often 

exp select higher locations in the pool more often 

log_s select locations at either end of the pool more often 

exp_s select locations in the middle of the pool more often 

FIG. 9 shows the resulting y-values for an x-value of {0 - 127} produced 
by an example exponential equation with a weight of 30. As described, this 
can be stored in memory as a lookup table, or the equation can be used in real- 
time to produce the same result. 

POOL RANGE WEIGHTING 
Another method of weighting shall now be described. Rather than using 
a mathematical formula, a pseudo-random number is generated as previously 
described, but using the range of the pool size. For example, if the pool 
contains 5 items, then a random value is generated in the range {1 to 5}, 
representing the 5 possible selections. The resulting number is then scaled 
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into a smaller section of the overall pool, for example the range {2 to 4}, or 
the range {1 to 3}. This limits the actual resulting selection to a certain area 
of the pool. 

This could also be accomplished by generating a pseudo-random number 
5 in a range less than the number of items in the pool, and optionally adding an 
offset to the resulting number. For example, if the pool has 5 items, a random 
number is generated between {1 and 3}, representing 3 possible values. The 
resulting number may then be used directly to select items from the pool 
(which would limit selection to the bottom 3 items of the pool), an offset of 1 
10 may be added to the number (which would limit selections to the center 3 
items of the pool), or an offset of 2 may be added to the number (which would 
limit selections to the top 3 items of the pool). 

WEIGHTING OF A TWO VALUE CHOICE 
15 Several of the processes to be described make use of a random choice 

between "0" and "1" indicating a result of one of two possible outcomes (also 
known as a true/false or yes/no choice). This choice can be weighted by one 
of several methods. The previously described mathematical curve method can 
be used, where the pseudo-random number generator may be employed to 
20 generate an x-value from {0 to "n"}. A corresponding y-value may then be 
calculated or retrieved using the weighting curve; if the value is greater than 
(n / 2), it can be considered "1"; if less than or equal to (n / 2) it can be 
considered "0." By changing the weight of the curve, "1" can be made to 
occur more often or less often than "0." Alternately, the random x-value can 
25 be generated, and a threshold within the range moved, effectively creating a 
step weighting function. For example, if the range of pseudo-random 
numbers was {1 - 10), a total of 10 possible outcomes exist. If the threshold 
is 3 (representing 30%), a value between 1 and 3 would result in a choice of 
"0," and a value between 4 and 10 would result in a choice of "1." Therefore, 
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the outcome of a "1" would be 70% more likely than a "0." Other ranges and 
percentage amounts are also possible. 

RANDOM POOL PATTERN USING 

5 THE ACTUAL VALUE POOL METHOD 

A description of one method of utilizing the pseudo-random number 
generator and weighting methods previously described shall now be 
explained. In this embodiment, a pattern consists of one or more steps, with 
each step of the pattern being a pool containing a certain number of actual 
10 data items representing values from which to make one or more random 
selections. If no items are stored in the pool, a default value associated with 
the pattern may be used. Alternately, the pattern step may be ignored, or 
another pattern step selected and processed. 

The pool can be of any predetermined size, with each pool containing as 
15 many memory locations as there are corresponding selections. The location of 
items in a pool starts at 1 and goes up to "n," being the number of items in the 
pool. This location shall be referred to as the pool index, and the number of 
items in the pool as the pool size. The pool contains at any given time a 
selection of one or more, or all of the possible selections. For example, a 
20 rhythm pool might be capable of holding up to 18 items corresponding to 
different rhythmic values. A rhythm pattern will have one or more steps with 
each step constituting a rhythm pool, with each pool containing anywhere 
from {0 - 18} values. 

The following example will use the weighting curve method previously 
25 described when making random selections; the other weighting methods could 
alternately be used. Also, the weighting curve with the desired weight value 
has been pre-calculated and stored in a lookup table. The weighting value is 
retrieved from it during processing. 

In this example, the weighting curve lookup table is stored in RAM and 
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can be changed in real-time so that the weighting table is re-calculated, with 
the table being immediately updated and used in the processing. This may be 
achieved by a user operated control or other operation causing a new 
mathematical curve equation or a new weight to be chosen, as shown in FIG. 

5 10. If the weight or curve has been changed 1002, the y-values in the 
pattern's corresponding weighting curve lookup table at the x-value locations 
of {0 - 127} are recalculated with the new equation or weight 1004. 

FIG. 11 is a flowchart explaining the operation of a [Pool Value 
Request] routine. When this routine is called, it is passed the address in 

10 memory of a pool from the current step of a pattern, the pool size, and a 
weighting curve lookup table address 1 100. Therefore, it can be used to get a 
value from any pool, regardless of what values are associated, the size of the 
pool, and so on. For the purposes of the following discussion, the pool that is 
being operated on shall be referred to as "the pool," and the weighting curve 

1 5 lookup table that is being used as "the weighting table." 

If the pool size is not greater than "0" (meaning it is empty) 1102, 
processing goes to 1116, where the default value for the pattern is renimed 
1 1 18 and the rouiine is finished. If the pool size is greater than "0" 1 102, it is 
then checked if the pool size is greater than "1" 1 104. If not, (meaning there 

20 is only a single item in the pool at index 1), the value at the pool index 1 is 
renimed 1114. If the pool size is greater than "1" 1 104, a random selection is 
to be made from the pool. 

A pseudo-random number in the range {0 - 127} is generated 1106, 
using the previously described [Pseudo-Random Number Generator] routine 

25 and the pattern's current seed; this value becomes a temporary x-value to be 
looked up in the weighting table. The y-value of the weighting table 
corresponding to the x-location is then retrieved 1108. The y-value is then 
scaled from a number in the range {0 - 127} into a relative number in the 
range {1 - pool size} 1 1 10, so it can now be used as a pool index 1112, where 
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the value of the pool at the indicated location is returned 1118. 

FIG- 12 shows an example of the previously described method choosing 
values at random from a pool. 18 different rhythmic values have been 
arbitrarily chosen from all available rhythm values to form the total possible 

5 number of selections in a rhythm pattern pool 1200. These values are shown 
corresponding to a resolution of 24 cpq (clocks per quarter note) used in the 
present example; other resolutions are possible. The numbers in bold type 
represent 5 data items that have been designated to comprise the pool for this 
example, either by selection by the user, or by the current step of a 

10 predetermined random pool pattern as previously described. The actual values 
comprising the pool 1202 are shown in an ascending order from shortest to 
longest although other arrangements are possible. The pool index (location) 
of each pool item is also shown, along with the pool size (number of items in 
the pool). 

15 The [Pool Value Request] routine is shown in operation 1204, with a 

weighting curve lookup table in memory that was calculated with an 
exponential equation of 0 weight (linear, y = x). At pool value request 1, a 
pseudo-random number is generated in the range {0 - 127), becoming an x- 
value of 65. Since the table is linear, the y-value in the table at {x = 65} is 

20 also 65. The y-value is then scaled into a pool index in the range 1 to pool 
si2e{l - 5}, yielding a pool index of 3. The rhythm pool value at pool index 3 
is 12. Therefore an 8th note rhvthm has been chosen. At pool request 2, the 
random x-value is 22, the y-value in the weighting table is also 22. Scaling 
into {1-5} yields a pool index of 1. The value at index 1 of the pool is 3, and 

25 a 32nd note rhythm is chosen. Processing continues in a like fashion and the 
resulting rh>nhmic selections are shown in musical notation. 

1206 shows the exact same sequence of random numbers, except now 
the weighting cur\'e lookup table was calculated with an exponential equation 
having a weight of 30, as previously described in FIG. 9. At request 1, the 




random x-value 65 is generated; the y- value in the weighting table at {x = 65} 
is 6. Scaling the y- value into a pool index of {1 - 5} yields 1. The value at 
index 1 of the pool is 3, and a 32nd note rhythm is chosen. At request 2, the 
random x-value 22 is generated. The y-value in the weighting table at {x = 
5 22} is 0. Scaling this number into a pool index again results in 1. The value 
at index 1 of the pool is 3, and a 32nd note rhythm is again chosen. 
Processing continues in a like fashion, with the resulting rhythmic selections 
shown in musical notation. As can be seen, using the weighting curve table 
with a different weight on the selections from the pool has resulted in 
10 selections from the lower indexes of the pool more often than the higher 
indexes. 

If the value of the current seed associated with the pattern was stored in 
the stored seed directly before pool request 1, after pool request 10 it could be 
reset using the procedure of FIG. 6, and the exact same sequence of randomly 
15 weighted selections could be repeated. Alternately, the seed does not need to 
be reset and the random sequence can continue, with different values being 
generated. 

RANDOM POOL PATTERN USING THE ON-BIT POOL METHOD 
20 A description of a second method of utilizing the pseudo-random 

number generator and weighting methods previously described shall now be 
explained. In this embodiment, a panem consists of one or more steps, with 
each step containing a single value representing a pool of possible values from 
which one will be chosen at random. For example, a single "n"-bit number 
25 can represent a pool of "n" different items, where the value of 1 for each bit 
represents the inclusion of the bit in a pool of selections (on-bits). When the 
step is selected for use, one or more of the on-bits can be selected at random, 
and mapped to a table of corresponding data items to use. If no bits are on, a 
default value associated with the panem may be used, or the pattern location 
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may be ignored. 

The value can contain any number of bits that can te mapped to a 
corresponding number of data items to use. The location of bits in the value 
starts at 1 and goes up to "n," being the total number of bits to be used. The 
5 pool therefore consists at any time of a number of bits that have been set to the 
on position, which can be none, or from one up to the total number of bits. 
For example, a rhythm on-bits pool might be an 1 8-bit number, with each bit 
corresponding to a data item representing one of 1 8 different rhythmic values 
from within a possibly larger set of available rhythm data items. A rhythm on- 

10 bits pattern will have one or more steps with each step constituting a rhythm 
on-bits pool, with each pool containing anywhere from {0 - 18} bits set in the 
on position. An example rhythm on-bits pool may take the form 
{000000000000100101}, where the first, third and sixth bits are turned on 
(from right to left). The total number of bits set to the on position shall be 

15 referred to as the pool size, and the on-bit index shall refer to the locations of 
the individual on-bits within the on-bits pool. Therefore, in this example the 
pool size is 3. The on-bit index of bit one is 1 (first on-bit), the on-bit index 
of bit three is 2 (second on-bit), and the on-bit index of bit six is 3 (third on- 
bit). 

20 The following example will use the weighting curve method previously 

described when making random selections. The other weighting methods 
could alternately be used. The weighting curve value shall be calculated in 
real-time from a mathematical equation, rather than retrieved from a lookup 
table. 

25 FIG. 13 is a flowchart explaining the operation of a [Select Bit Request] 

routine. When this routine is called, it is passed the address in memory of a 
pool from the current step of a pattern, a weighting curve, a weight, and an 
associated pool-bit mapping table 1300. Therefore, it can be used to select a 
bit and return a data item or value associated with a data item from any pool. 
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regardless of what values are associated, the size of the pool, and so on. For 
the purposes of the following discussion, the pool that is being operated on 
shall be referred to as "the pool." The curve value is an identifier indicating 
one of several possible mathematical equations to be used, and the weight 
value influences the shape of the curve as has been previously described. The 
mapping table indicates what data items the bits refer to; for example, the 
different rhythmic values previously described. 

If the pool size is not greater than "0" (meaning there are no on-bits) 
1302, processing steps to 1316, where the default value for the pattern is 
renimed 1318 and the routine is finished. If the pool size is greater than "0" 
1302, it is then checked if the pool size is greater than "1" 1304. If not, 
(meaning there is only a single on-bit in the pool), the on-bit index of the 
single on-bit is used to remm a corresponding data item from the mapping 
table 1314. If the pool size is greater than "1" 1304, a random selection is to 

be made from the pool. 

A pseudo-random number in the range {0 - 127} is generated 1306, 
using the previously described [Pseudo-Random Number Generator] routine 
and the panem's current seed; this value becomes a temporary x-value, which 
is then use to calculate a y-value, using the specified curve and weight 1308. 
The y-value is then scaled from a number in the range {0 - 127} into a relative 
number in the range {1 - pool size} 1310, so it can now be used as an on-bit 
index 1312, and a corresponding data item from the mapping table is remmed 
1318. 

FIG. 14 shows an example of the previously described method choosing 
data items at random from a pool. 18 different rhythmic values have been 
arbitrarily chosen from all available rhythm values to fom the total possible 
number of selections in a rhythm pattern pool 1400. The pool-bit mapping 
table is shown, where the rhythmic selections correspond to a resolution of 24 
cpq used in the present example; other resolutions are possible. An example 
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18-bit value is shown, with one bit location for each of the 18 possible 
rhythmic selections. In this example, the bit locations are shown from left to 
right for clarity, although typically they proceed from right to left. Five of the 
bits are shown in the on position, along with their corresponding on-bit index 

5 from 1 to 5; the pool size is therefore 5. The corresponding values of the 
mapping table data items for the five on-bits are shown in bold type. 

The [Select Bit Request] routine is shown in operation 1402, using an 
exponential equation with a weight of 0 (linear, y = x). At select bit request 1, 
a pseudo-random number is generated in the range {0 - 127}, becoming an x- 

10 value of 65. Since the equation is linear, the resulting y-value is also 65. The 
y- value is then scaled into an on-bit index in the range 1 to pool size {1 - 5}, 
yielding an on-bit index of 3. The mapping table value at on-bit index 3 is 12. 
Therefore an 8th note rhythm has been chosen. At select bit request 2, the 
random x-value is 22, the corresponding y-value is also 22. Scaling into {1 - 

15 5} yields an on-bit index of 1. The mapping value at index 1 of the pool is 3, 
and a 32nd note rhythm is chosen. Processing continues in a like fashion and 
the resulting rhythmic selections are shown in musical notation. 

FIG. 1404 shows the exact same sequence of random numbers, except 
now the exponential equation uses a weight of 30, as previously described in 

20 FIG. 9. At request 1, the random x-value 65 is generated. The corresponding 
y-value calculated is 6. Scaling the y-value into a on-bit index yields 1. The 
mapping value at index 1 of the pool is 3, and a 32nd note rhythm is chosen. 
Processing continues in a like fashion, with the resulting rhythmic selections 
shown in musical notation. 

25 As can be seen by comparing FIG. 12 and FIG. 14, the actual values 

pool method and the on-bits pool method can produce identical results. While 
this discussion so far has employed the acUial pool method and the on-bits 
pool method separately, it is possible to combine the two methods. In this 
case, the pool would always store the complete "n" acnial data items, and a 
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corresponding bit or flag would indicate an item's inclusion into a pool of 
selections. In this case the pool size would be indicated by the number of bits 
or flags turr^ed on. Random selections would then be made from the indicated 
items as previously described. 
5 For clarity, the previous examples show the use of only a single non- 

changing pool from which values are chosen at random, however, as 
previously described a random pool pattern may have a different pool of 
values at every step. With each performance of the routines, the pool itself 
may change as the next step of the pattern is utilized, before the random 

10 selections are made. 

Although this description shows the use of rhythmic values and data 
items, any type of musical data can form a pool, such as a pool of velocity 
values, a pool of pan values, a pool of cluster values indicating a number of 
notes to be generated, a pool of digital audio data or digital audio data 

1 5 memory location addresses. 

RANDOM TIE RHYTHM PATTERN 
While a random pool rhythm pattern constructed according to method 
previously described may generate random rh>thms in a musical, controlled 
fashion, it is best described as being sjoicopated. If rhythmic values are 
chosen randomly, it is difficult to determine with any degree of certainty 
where a note will fall in any given area of a beat, measure, or other musical 
time designation. A further embodiment shall now be described, providing 
the advantage of controlUng random rhythms within certain predetermined 
25 areas of a musical time frame with a greater degree of control. 

A tie is a musical term indicating that t^vo or more rhythmic values are to 
be added together to become a single rhythmic evem occupying the space of 
the sum total. A random tie rhythm pattern has two or more steps, each step 
containing at least data indicating a rhythmic value, and a location that can be 
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set to indicate a potential tie to a next or previous step. In this example, the tie 
flag (when set) will indicate a potential tie to a previous step. FIG. 15 shows 
an example of one basic form of the pattern, which has from 1 to "n" steps. It 
should be noted that the rhythm value indicated could also be a pool of rhythm 
5 values or an "n"-bit rhythm pool value as described in earlier examples. 

As explained in previous examples, a current index is associated with the 
pattern indicating the next step to be used in processing. During processing, 
when a musical event is desired to be generated, the current step of the rhythm 
pattern is accessed. If the next step of the rhythm pattern does not have a tie 
10 flag set to "yes," then the value derived from the current step's rhythm value 
is used as is to detemiine the rhythmic duration of the event. However, if the 
next step of the pattern has a tie flag set to "yes," then a random choice is 
made as to whether to tie or not. If a tie is chosen, the value derived from the 
next step's rhythm value is added to the currem step, and the test is made 
15 again on the next step of the rhythm pattern. This process contmues until 
either no more tie flags indicate potential ties, or the random choice indicates 
no tie. At this point, the pattern will have advanced by the number of ties that 
occurred, and the rhythm value to be used will have accumulated the 
additional values, thereby creating a rhythm value with a longer duration. 
20 An example random tie rhythm pattern consisting of 20 steps is shown in 

FIG. 16. Steps in which the tie flag is set to "yes" are indicated with "X." As 
each step of this pattern is used sequentially during processing, steps 1, 5, 9, 
and 13 will always cause a new rhythm value to be derived (since the tie flags 
in those steps are set to "no"). The settings of the tie flags in between will 
25 allow ties between some of the steps to be randomly selected, so that rhythmic 
durations longer than those contained in the pattern are realized, by 
accumulating the values of some of the steps. In this manner, the pattern 
indicates an absolute amount of rhythmic time that will be covered by an 
indefinite number of rhythmic events. In other words, the sum total of all 
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rhythmic events generated from the pattern will equal the total time of all 

steps in the pattern. 

The possible randomly derived rhythm values for the first four steps of 
this example pattern are shown in FIG. 17. A total of 8 different rhythmic 
possibilities exist for the period of time equal to the four 16th notes, in which 
the 2nd through 4th indicate potential ties to previous 16th notes. Each of the 
8 examples shows a possible arrangement of those ties, and the equivalent 
rhythmic notation. 

The [Calculate Rhythm Target] routine by which a rhythm value is 
calculated is shown in FIG. 18. The pattern index indicating which step of the 
rhythm pattern to use next has been initialized to a starting location. A 
memory location rhythm target receives the rhythm value derived from the 
current step 1802, and the panem index advances to the next step 1804. If the 
next step's tie flag is "yes" 1806, a random number of either "0" or "1" is 
generated 1808. If the value is "1" 1810, the value derived from the step's 
rhythm value is added to the rhythm target 1812, and the pattern index again 
advances to the next step 1804. This process is repeated until a step's tie flag 
is "no" 1806, or a "0" is generated as the random number 1810, after which 
the routine finishes 1814. 

The random number generation can be weighted to favor the selection of 
the "0" more often than the "1," which results in less ties and a more complex 
rhythm, or the opposite, which results in more ties and a simpler rhythm. This 
can be achieved by any of the weighting methods previously described. If the 
random tie rhythm pattern has its associated current seed reset to the stored 
seed at predetermined interx'als during processing, repeatable sequences of 
random choices can be achieved. 

Although this example shows each step with a potential tie to a previous 
step, the invention could also be configured in the opposite manner, where 
each step has a flag indicating a potential tie to the next step, or even where 
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the potential exists for a tie in either direction. 



RANDOM POOL DRUM PATTERN 
In another embodiment, a pattern has one or more steps, where each step 
contains data representing a pool of two or more possible sounds, or one or 
more possible sounds and a null value representing the absence of a sound. 
This shall be referred to throughout this description as a drum pattern, since it 
is particularly effective for the creation of drum effects. A drum pattern may 
also be used as an addressable series during the reading out of data as shall be 
described later. However, the of the word drum is an arbitrary designation 
and for convenience only in that other types of sounds may be utilized. A 
current index is associated with the pattern indicating the next step to be used 
in processing. Each time a sound is to be generated, such as by the use of a 
rhythm pattern or other selection means, the next location of the drum pattern 
is selected and one or more items are selected from the pool at random. If the 
drum pattern has its associated current seed reset to the stored seed at 
predetermined intervals during processing, repeatable sequences of random 
choices can be achieved. 

A single "n"-bit number can represent a pool of "n" different drum 
sounds, or "n" - 1 different drum sounds and a null value, where the value of 1 
for each bit represents the presence of the sound or null value. A null value so 
indicated shall also be referred to herein as a null-bit. The particular drum 
sounds corresponding to each of the "n" bits can be predetermined, or selected 
by the user. One example of a single step of such a pattern is shown in FIG. 
19, using an 8-bit number to represent 7 different drum sounds and a null 
value. The value shown of 22 decimal (0010110 binary) has the 2nd, 3rd and 
5th bits on (from right to left). In this example they represents a pool of three 
drum sounds, being kick, snare and low tom. The on-bit indexes and the pool 
size are also shown. 
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The drum pattern can operate in several different modes. If the mode is 
"poly," a step with more than one item in the pool and no null values will 
select all of the items in the pool. If a null value is present in the pool, it can 
indicate one of two methods of making a random selection for poly mode: (1) 
single choice - a single random choice is made from non-null values of the 
pool, so that there is a single item selected which is not the null value; 
alternately the null value could be included in the pool of choices, so that 
there is a chance of the null value also being selected, or (2) multiple choice - 
consecutive random choices are made between each of the remaining items in 
the pool and the null value, so that for each item there is a chance of the item 
or the null value being selected. Therefore, any number, from none to all of 
the pool items, may be selected. If the mode is "pool," a step with more than 
one item in the pool will make a random selection of only one of the items. If 
a null value is present in the pool, it can indicate one of two methods of 
making a random selection for pool mode: (1) pool choice - a random choice 
is made betAveen all of the pool items including the null value, so that the 
result is the selection of any one of the pool items, including the possibility of 
the null value, or (2) null choice - a random choice is first made as to whether 
to generate a null value; if not, a random choice is then made from the 
remaining items of the pool (excluding the null value), resulting in either the 
null value or any one of the pool items being selected. The mode can either be 
a single value associated with the pattern that controls the operation of the 
whole pattern, or can be set individually for each step of the pattern. 

It may also be specified that certain pool items may be excluded from 
the random choices to be performed. For example, it can be indicated that if a 
certain item is present in a pool, it shall always be either selected or ignored, 
with the random choice(s) made between the remaining items of the pool. 
This can allow certain items to be always selected while random choices are 
made around them, or alternately to suppress the selection of certain items 
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while random choices are made around them. 

FIG. 20 shows an additional example of a single step of a drum pattern. 
In this example, each step has an additional bit or value that indicates the 
mode for the step, rather than the entire pattern. There are 8 bits 
corresponding to 8 different drum sounds with no null value, although a null 
value could be indicated. For each of the 8 bits, there is a corresponding bit or 
flag indicating that it is to be always selected. These additional values can be 
part of the step of the pattern, so that each step may be set differently as to 
which bits will always be selected, or can be a single set of values associated 
with the pattern that affect all steps of the pattern. When this example step is 
processed, as shall be explained, the fourth bit hi-hat will always be selected, 
and the random choice(s) made among the remaining on-bits, in this case bits 
2 and 3. Alternately, these additional flags may indicate that a bit is never to 
be selected. 

FIG. 21 is a flowchart of a routine to select sounds from the steps of a 
drum pattern. The example assumes a pool where one of the bits is a null-bit, 
such as shown in FIG. 19. Alternately, there could be no null values in the 
pool, with all bits referring to drum sounds, and the portions of the routine 
dealing with the null-bit eliminated. 

It is first checked whether the pool size is greater than "1" 2102. If the 
pool size is "1" (meaning only a single bit is on), then that on-bit is selected 
2104, and the routine is finished 2136. If the pool size is greater than "1" 
2102, the mode is then checked 2106. If the mode is "poly," then it is checked 
whether the pool contains a null-bit 2108. If the pool does not contain a null- 
bit, then all on-bits in the pool are selected 2110, and the routine finishes 
2136. 

If there is a null value contained in the pool 2108, then a loop can be 
performed for each on-bit in the pool 2112, comprising the steps 2113 - 2120. 
First, a flag is checked to see whether this on-bit should be played "always" 
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2113 If the on-bit is to be played "always," it is then selected 2118, and the 
loop continues with the next on-bit 2113. If the on-bit is not flagged to be 
played "always." a random choice of either "0" or "1" is generated 21 14. If 
the choice is "0" 2116, then the current on-bit is selected 2118 and the loop 
5 continues with the next on-bit. If the choice is "1" 2116, then the null-bit is 
selected 2120, and the loop continues with the next on-bit. Therefore, for 
each on-bit in the pool, a chance exists for that on-bit or the null-bit to be 
selected, and the routine finishes 2136. This operation corresponds to the 
previously described multiple choice method. If the single choice method 
10 were to be used, at step 21 12 all on-bits that are flagged "always" would be 
selected, and then a single random choice made between all of the remaining 
on-bits that are not flagged "always" (excluding the null-bit). after which the 

routine would be finished. 

If the mode is not "poly" (meaning it is "pool") 2106, all on-bits that are 
15 flagged "always" are selected 2121. after which it is checked whether there is 
a null-bit in the pool 2122. If not. a random choice of one of the remaimng 
on-bits is generated 2124. Remaining on-bits indicates all bits that are not 
flagged "always," and that are not the null-bit. The resulting on-bit is then 
selected 2132, and the routine finishes 2136. 
20 If there is a null-bit in the pool 2122. then a random choice of either "0" 

or "1" is generated 2126. If the choice is "0" 2128, then a random choice is 
generated from the remaimng on-bits in the pool 2130. the on-bit is selected 
2132. and the routine finishes 2136. If the choice is "1" 2128. then the null- 
bit is selected 2134 and the routine finishes 2136. In this manner, a single 
25 choice of either a null-bit or an on-bit pool item will be accomplished, other 
than on-bits that have been flagged "always." The operations 2122 through 
2134 correspond to the previously described null choice method. If the pool 
choice method were desired, then after 2121 a single choice would be made 
from all on-bits in the pool, including a null-bU if so included, and the routine 
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would finish. 

At this point, one or more bits have been selected. They are then 
mapped to corresponding values to use with the pattern's associated pool bit 
mapping table, such as the drum sounds discussed earlier. The selection of the 
null-bit indicates that no sound should be selected or produced. These 
selections can then be processed further by additional algorithms, or played in 
any conventional method, such as via MIDI data generation or digital audio 
playback, or they could be stored into a file for future playback. 

The random selections can be weighted by any of the weighting methods 
previously discussed. For example, at step 2114 and 2126, the random choice 
between "0" and "1" may be weighted as previously described. In a similar 
fashion, the random choices from the pool hems at step 2124 and step 2130 
can also be weighted, as previously described. By varying the weighting, the 
selection of sounds can be shifted towards differem areas of the pool, or can 
be shifted to increase or decrease the possibility of a null value being 
generated. 

While this example assumes the random choice between a null value and 
other non-null values 21 14 and 2126 has a separate weighting method, and the 
random choice between non-null values of a pool 2124 and 2130 also has a 
separate weighting method, a single weightmg method could be used by both. 
Alternately, a separate weighting method could be used for each of the four 
steps. The operations corresponding to checking for on-bits that are flagged 
always, and selecting such on-bits can be skipped if such functionality is not 
desired or included in the pattern. 

Several examples of drum patterns utilizing the previously described 
methods are shown in FIG. 22, where X indicates a bit set to "1" (an on-bit), 
and a blank indicates a bit set to "0." It is assumed during this example that 
the steps of the pattern will be selected sequentially by a rhythm pattern such 
as 16th notes at a current tempo. Other arrangements or rhythmic values are 
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possible, such as the rhythm patterns described in the earlier embodiments, or 
manual selection by a user-operated control. 

A 16 step pattem is shown 2200 using the previous example of an 8-bit 
value representing 7 different drum sounds and a null value. The grid 
5 represents the settings for each of the 8 bits over the 16 steps of the pattern 
(columns 1 to 16). The example is using pool mode for the entire pattern, and 
the null choice method, so a step in which more than 1 bit is set will result in a 
single choice between the on-bits if the null-bit is not present, or a single 
choice betu'cen the remaining on-bits if the null-bit is not first selected as 

10 previously described. 

Step 1 indicates that the kick will be selected always, since there are no 
other on-bits in the pool. Step 2 indicates a null value always (which will be 
perceived as a 16th note rest). Steps 3 and 4 indicate a random choice 
between a kick and a null value, so that the possibility exists of either 
15 selecting the kick or not, and so on. Step 8 indicates that first, a choice will be 
made as to whether to generate a null value. If set, nothing will be selected at 
that step. If not set, a random choice will be made between the snare and the 
low torn, m this way, there are one of three possible outcomes at this step. 
When the weighting method of the null value choice favors the null value, a 
20 simple pattern will result, since notes will be selected less often. When the 
weighting favors the non-null values, a more complex pattern will result, since 
notes will be selected more often. Steps 14, 15 and 16 indicate a random 
choice betAveen the snare and several of the toms. For example, if the 
weighting on the drum sound choices (upper 7 bits) favors the higher bits, 
25 toms will be selected more often. If the weighting favors the lower bits, 
snares will be selected more often. If the weighting favors the middle bits, the 
mid tom and low tom will be selected more often than the other sounds. 

A 4 step pattern is shown 2202. This example uses the previously 
described method where each panem step has an additional value indicating 
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,he mode of *e s,ep. X indica.es poly mode, and bUnk indioa.c pool mode. 
TOs example uses .he previously described multiple choice meAod for poly 
mode, and the pool choice method for pool mode. 

Step 1 indicates that the kick and .he crash will always be selected 
simultaneously, since the mode is poly, and there is no null value. Steps 2 
and 3 are also in poly mode, and therefore indicate that a random chore, wtll 
be made between each of the 7 drum sounds and the null value; therefore there 
could be from 0 to 7 drum sounds selected simultaneously on .hose steps. If 
the weighting method on the null value choice favors the null value, fewer 
sounds will be selected. If .he weighting favors the non-null values, more 
sounds will be selected simul.aneously. Finally, s.ep 4 is in pool mode and 
using .he pool choice me.hod, so a single choice will be made benveen all 8 
items including .he null value, resulting in the selection of one of the drum 

sounds or the null value. 

A 16 step panem is shown 2204 in which .he en.ire panem is in poly 
mode. In .his example, .he single choice me,hod previously described shall be 
explained, where the presence of the null value indicates a single cho.ce .o be 
„,ade from .he non-null values. S.eps 1 .o 13 do no. comain any null values. 
Therefore all indica.ed pool i.ems in .hose steps will be selected 
simuLaneously as each s.ep is accessed. S.eps 14, 15 and 16 contain a null 
value, so a single random cho.ce will be made from .he non-null values. 
However, this example also shows the use of .he "always" flag, which ,n .h,s 
example refer .o .he opera.ion of .he en.ire panem. Because .he 4.h b,. h,-ha. 
has i.s always flag set, at s.eps 14, 15, and 16 the hi-ha. will always be 
selected, and a single random choice will be made be^veen .he remainmg non- 
null values in .he pool, resuUing m ei.her .he snare or one of .he .hree .om 
sounds shown. Al.ema.ely, .he null-value could be included in .he cho.ce, so 
.ha. .here is also a possibility of selecting the null value. Weighing me.hods 
can be used .0 favor .he selecion of cerrain areas of .he upper 7 b.ts. or .he 
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selection of the null-bit if it is included in the pool of choices, again 
influencing the types of sounds selected and the frequency of the null value 
being selected. 

In another embodiment, two or more of these patterns are played 

5 simultaneously, with separate weighting methods, and with the "n" bits of the 
pool representing different drum sounds in each pattern. FIG. 23 shows three 
example patterns that are being used simultaneously. In this example, each 
pattern uses only 4 bits. Pattern 1 represents drum sounds of a kick, snare, 
low torn and null value 2300. Pattern 2 represents cymbal sounds of a hi-hat, 

10 crash, splash, and null value 2302. Panem 3 represents percussion sounds of 
a tambourine, cowbell, shaker, and block 2304. The patterns can be of 
different lengths and will loop concurrently, so for example, the dotted 
outlines of Pattern 2 indicated that it will have played 4 times during one 
repetition of Pattern 1. Although this example shows the three patterns having 

15 a length with a common multiple of 4, this is not necessary. Further they can 
be of any length. Furthermore, the steps in each pattern can be selected by the 
same rhythm panem or selection means, so that they are synchronized, or by 
different rhythm patterns and selection means, so that they may be utilized at 
different speeds or rhythms. 

20 Although this example shows drum sounds being used, any sound could 

replace the drum sounds, or the drum sounds could be pitches of musical 
notes. The drum sounds could also be replaced by the addresses in memory of 
digital audio data. Furthermore, although this example show a pattern step as 
always having at least one item in a pe(Sl, it could be configured that a pool of 

25 0 items was considered a null value. 

While the previous example used the on-bits pool method, the actual 
values pool method as previously described could also be used. For example, 
a pool could contain the actual drum sounds, or note numbers representing 
them, or digital audio data or the addresses in memory thereof, with or without 
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the inclusion of null values, with the pool size being the number of items in 
the pool. An actual value or item would be selected from the pool rather than 
the selection of an on-bit that is then mapped to a table of corresponding drum 
sounds. 

METHOD FOR RANDOMIZATION OF MUSICAL DATA 
Another embodiment shall now be described. The Standard MIDI File 
1.0 Specification provides a format where sequence data is presented as a 
time-stamped list of data, with an entry in the list being: 

<delta time> <event> <data> 
Delta time is based on the timing resolution of the sequence file, such as 
24 ticks per quarter note, 96 ticks per quarter note, and so on. The delta time 
is the number of ticks from the previous event at which to generate the next 
event. An event is a MIDI message, such as note-on, controller, program 
change. Data is the pitch and velocity of a note-on message, the controller 
number and value, and so on. Events generally include a channel, which 
indicates one of many MIDI channels for which the evem is imended. 
Various other proprietary and public domain methods of recording and storing 
MIDI data are well-known, often referred to as sequencers or sequencing 
sofnvare. These sequencers that record and playback MIDI data have many 
different timing resolutions, such as 24 ticks per quaner note, 96 ticks per 
quarter note, 480 ticks per quarter note and so on. 

When playing back a MIDI file or other file of sequence data in real- 
time, more than one note within a given region may be deemed a pool of 
choices, from which one or more of the notes will be selected to be played at 
random. A starting seed, currem seed, and stored seed may be utilized in 
memory in the same fashion as described for a random pool pattern. If the 
value of the current seed is stored at the beginning of processing a section of 
data, the current seed can be reset to the stored seed at specific locations so as 
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to generate repeatable sequences of random choices. 

A predetermined extraction area size is selected, which may be changed 
in real-time during processing if desired. The length of the extraction area 
may be expressed as a unit of musical time, such as a 16th note at the current 

5 resolution or a percentage thereof. Alternately, it may be expressed in 
absolute tick locations corresponding to a current resolution. It may start and 
end at locations corresponding to units of musical time, such as every beat, or 
may be offset with relation to those units, such as a certain number of ticks or 
time before or after the beat or other subdivision. 

10 FIG. 24 is a diagram showing examples of several different extraction 

areas. In this example, four beats of musical time are illustrated as {1.1, 1.2, 
1.3 and 1.4.} The dotted lines indicated subdivisions of a 16th note. The first 
example 2400 shows an extraction area that is equal to 100% of one beat, and 
that starts on each beat. As shown, multiple extraction areas can be 

1 5 contiguous, where the end of each area adjoins the beginning of the next area. 
The second example 2402 shows an extraction area that is equal to 25% of 
one beat staning a 32nd note before the location. of the beat. As shown, 
multiple extraction areas may be non-contiguous, resulting in space between 
the extraction areas. The final example 2404 shows an extraction area equal 

20 to 1 50% of one beat, staning on the beat and extending halfway into the next 
beat. As shown, multiple extraction areas may overlap. 

The data to be played back, or a portion thereof, is loaded into memory. 
As the data is played back, each extraction area is examined prior to actually 
being played to determine how many notes (note-ons) exist within the 

25 extraction area. If there are more than one, they will be deemed a pool of 
choices, and one or more of them can be selected at random to actually be 
played. Spaces between non-contiguous extraction areas can have all notes 
selected, or alternately may be ignored, so that none of the notes outside of the 
extraction areas are selected. One or more of the following methods can be 
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used to play the selected notes: 

(1) the selected notes can be "tagged" in memory with an indicator as 

to which are to be played; 

(2) the selected notes can be copied to a buffer from which playback is 
5 actually performed, so that the buffer only contains the notes to be played; 

(3) the entire upcoming portion of data can be copied into a buffer and 
the notes not selected deleted, so that the buffer only contains the notes to be 
played, and 

(4) the notes not selected to be played can be physically deleted from 
1 0 the actual stored data prior to playback. 

Additionally, one or more data types within the file, such as a particular 
note-on number, or a particular MIDI Controller value can be designated as 
random choice indicators. If a random choice indicator is located within an 
upcoming extraction area, it may perform the same or similar type of 

15 functions as the null value described in the previous embodiments, with 
respect to the methods of performing random selections. The random choice 
indicator can indicate one or more of the following: 

(1) a random choice between all of the notes within an area (single 
mode), so that only one of them will be selected; 

20 (2) a random choice between all of the notes within an area and a null 

value (pool mode), so that a chance of none of the notes playing exists, and 

(3) a random choice between a null value and each of the notes within 
the area, so that each note within the area has a chance of being selected (poly 
mode), and the result could be from one to all of the notes in the area. 

25 More than one random choice indicator can be used, so that any of the 

previously mentioned methods may be used selectively during different 
extraction areas. Extraction areas that do not contain a random choice 
indicator can be ignored for processing and played normally. If the random 
choice indicator is a note number, generation of notes with that value may be 
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suppressed. 

The random selections can be weighted to different areas of the pool by 
any of the methods previously described. In this case, the weighting domain 
(y-axis) can either be considered to be the range of pitches in the extraction 
area, from low to high or high to low, or can be the distribution over time of 
the notes in the extraction area as shall be described. In the case where 
random choice indicators are not included in the file or are not used, a simple 
percentage value can be varied in real-time, indicating a percentage of the 
total number of pool items to select at random. 

Further provided is a means for identifying certain notes to be excluded 
from the pool of choices. For example, it may be specified that a certain note 
number or sound is not to be included, such as the pitch indicating a hi-hat for 
drum data. In this case, the hi-hat notes are considered to be flagged "always" 
as previously described. Notes selected in this manner will always be played, 
regardless of the determination of pools in the extraction areas. 

The note-offs can be dealt with in several ways. In one method, the 
MIDI file is pre-processed by storing the data in a memory buffer, and 
processing the file so that rather than separate note-ons and note-offs existing, 
the noie-ons and note-offs become a single note with a duration; ahemately, 
the musical data may already be siored m such a format. When the note is 
played, the note-on is sem out, and a note-off will be sent out a certain period 
of time later determined by the duration. In this manner, when a note within 
an extraction area is not selected to be played, there will be no note-on or 
corresponding note-off put out for that note. In another method, the MIDI file 
is not preprocessed, but a buffer stores all note-ons that have been put out that 
have not yet received note-offs. men a note-off is to be sent out, if the 
corresponding note-on is in the buffer it is sem out and then that note-on is 
removed from the buffer. If the conesponding note-on is not in the buffer, the 
note-off is ignored and not sent out. In another method, the MIDI file is not 
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preprocessed, and all note-offs are simply sent out as indicated in the file, 
whether or not the corresponding note-ons were actually selected for output. 

In another method, a note that is selected to be played may have its 
duration modified according to notes that are not selected for playback. FIG. 
5 25 shows a section of a MIDI file displayed in "piano-roll" format 2500. The 
section of data is equal to 4 beats (one measure of 4/4 time), containing four 
quarter notes. Each quarter note's duration extends somewhat to the next 
quarter note. If the extraction area was as large as four beats, this entire 
example would form the pool of notes. If the first and fourth notes were 

10 randomly selected for playback, the second and third would be omitted, which 
would result in data being produced with the characteristics shown in 2502, If 
desired, the first note's duration can be extended until what would have been 
the end of the third note by monitoring the skipped notes, and extending the 
last played note until the end of the duration of the last skipped note. This 

15 would result in data being produced with the characteristics shown in 2504 
(with the skipped notes shown as outlines). Alternately, no monitoring of the 
skipped notes can be done, and the previous selected note's duration simply 
extended until the next selected note is played, which would result in data 
being produced with the characteristics shown in 2506. 

20 As the methods by which random choices can be made from a pool have 

been described in detail for earlier embodiments, the following examples 
explain in general the further operation of this embodiment on MIDI data. 

FIG. 26 shows an example section of MIDI data corresponding to one 
bar. In this example, the extraction area has arbitrarily been determined to be 

25 a quarter note, so four extraction areas are shown. They have arbitrarily been 
chosen to start at each beat and extend until the next beat. In this example, no 
random choice indicator has been included in the data, so each area is treated 
as a pool of values from which to play one or more values. A percentage 
value that may be varied in real-time selects how many items from each pool 
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will be selected. For example, extraction 4 contains 8 items, so if the 
percentage was 50%, 4 of them would be selected at random. 

In this example, a weighting method is utilized with the weighting 
domain, or y-axis, being the distribution in time of notes over the extraction 

5 area. With extraction area 4 as an example again, by using any of the 
weighting methods previously described, the random selections may be 
weighted towards the notes earlier in the area, the notes later in the area, the 
notes in the middle of the area^and so on. 

FIG. 27 shows an example section of MIDI data corresponding to 2 bars 

10 (8 beats) of drum notes. The extraction area has arbitrarily been determined to 
be a 16th note. Therefore 32 extraction areas are shown, each starting and 
ending slightly before the beginning of each 16th note subdivision. In this 
example, MIDI note number 24 (CO) has been designated as a pool random 
choice indicator; MIDI note number 25 (C#0) has been designated as a poly 

15 mode random choice indicator. No data will be output from either of those 
two notes in this example. 

In this example, the ^ indicating a hi-hat- has been flagged as 
"always". This note will always be played, and is excluded from any of the 
random pool choices which will be described. Extraction areas that have no 

20 random choice indicators play normally, so for example, areas 1 and 2 play all 
of the notes in them. Area 3 (out-lined) contains a pool mode random choice 
indicator, so a random choice will be made between the kick and a null value, 
so that there is a chance of either the kick being selected or not (the hi-hat is 
played always and excluded from the choice). Area 27 (out-lined) also has a 

25 pool mode random choice indicator, so only one of the notes in the region 
(with the exception of the hi-hat) will be selected. It is shown that there are 4 
possible outcomes: snare, hi tom, medium tom, or nothing. Area 31 (out- 
lined) contains a poly mode random choice indicator. In this case, 
consecutive random choices will be made between each of the notes in the 
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area and a null value (with the exception of the hi-hat), so that any number, 
from one to all of the notes, will be selected. 

The process is not limited to being performed during real-time playback. 
The processing of the extraction areas and the random selections made from 
5 them may be used to replace the stored musical data, or be stored elsewhere as 
a MIDI data file, without actually being played back. This allows the data to 
be processed and played back at a later time. 

EXTRACTION OF PATTERNS AND NOTE SERIES FROM 

10 MUSICAL SOURCE DATA 

Patterns and/or note series can be extracted from preexisting musical 
data. Such musical data can be a file stored in memory, representing an entire 
song, melody, or portion thereof, and may consist of a list of time-stamped 
events. The file may be a predetermined file, or one which the user has 

15 recorded into memory. Since the location in memory of various types of data 
in memory can be determined, specific regions of data can be extracted from 
the musical data and converted into patterns (e.g., velocity, pan, duration). 
Also, specific regions of note data can be extracted from the musical data and 
transferred to another location, thereby creating an initial note series, as 

20 described later. The resulting patterns and/or note series may then be utilized 
immediately, or can be stored in memory as one or more of a plurality of 
patterns and/or note series for use in later processing. 

The extraction of the patterns and/or note series can be performed in 
real-time, e.g., at the tempo of the playback of the musical data, with or 

25 without output of the actual musical data, or can be performed in memory 
without output of musical data as fast as processing speed allows, with the 
results stored in other memory locations. Specific locations, such as the 
beginning of each beat or the beginning of a measure can be used to initiate 
the extraction of patterns from a new location of the memory, such as the beat 
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or measure of data that is about to begin playback. 

A predetermined extraction area size is selected, as previously described. 
A single extraction area may be used, within which groups of events are 
utilized to extract the steps of the patterns. Alternately, multiple extraction 
5 areas may be used, with each extraction area corresponding to the step of a 
pattern. 

EXTRACTION OF PATTERNS USING A SINGLE EXTRACTION 

AREA 

10 Examples of using a single extraction area shall be described first, which 

is typically used for the extraction of patterns in the specific value pattern 
category, although it may be also used in some cases to extract random pool 
patterns as will be shown. For the purposes of this discussion, an example 
Standard Midi File fragment 2 beats Ipng is shown in FIG. 28, assuming a 

15 resolution of 96 ticks per quaner note. For clarity, only note-on, note-off, 
program change and controller information on one channel is shown, although 
there could be more than one channel and other event types present, Note-ons 
with a velocity of 0 indicate a note-off The column labeled "accum delta" 
(accumulated delta time) is not actually present in the Standard Midi File; it is 

20 calculated by performing a running total of each event's delta time with the 
previous event's delta time. This can be done for the entire file at once, or in 
real-time during processing; the accum delta can be a continuously 
incrementing number, or can be reset to 0 at various locations if desired, such 
as the beginning of each beat. 

25 In this example, a single extraction area has been arbitrarily decided to 

be 186 ticks in length, starting at the beginning of the example data and 
ending 186 ticks later. Those of skill in the art will realize that other 
arrangements are possible. 

Event groups are shown surrounded by dotted lines, and indicate events 
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that are within a predetermined distance from each other. In this example, the 
arbitrary value has been decided to be 8 ticks. Therefore, any events that are 
within 8 ticks of each other are considered to be part of the same event group, 
resulting in 10 event groups as shown. This allows groups of events that may 
5 be several ticks apart to be considered to have happened at the same time, for 
the purposes of pattern extraction. Alternately, the data may be quantized by 
well-known methods prior to processing according to a predetermined value, 
such as a 32nd note (at a resolution of 96 per quarter, l/32nd = 12), which 
results in all delta times being adjusted to the nearest number evenly divisible 

10 by 12. This will cause groups of events to be lined up, with delta times of 0, 
so that they can be considered to have happened at the same time. 

The process of extraction of patterns is shown in the flowchart of FIG. 
29. Initially, the musical data of interest is acquired and placed in memory 
2902, and the deha times between notes are accumulated 2906, by performing 

15 a running total of each event's delta time with the previous event's delta time. 
Then, one or more of the following steps may be performed. 

First, a duration pattern can be extracted 2908 by calculating the amount 
of time between each note-on and its corresponding note-off within the 
extraction area. This is done by subtracting the note-off s accumulated delta 

20 time from the corresponding note-on's accumulated delta time, with a list 
being assembled of the values in the order of the note-ons. If constructing a 
specific value duration pattern, only one duration calculated from each event 
group containing note-ons may be added to the list if desired, such as the 
longest, shortest, or an average of all durations within the event group. If 

25 constructing a random pool duration pattern, all of the calculated durations 
within each event group can constitute a pool of choices, or be mapped to the 
bits of an n-bit number, with each event group corresponding to a pattern step. 
The values may be quantized, such as moving each value to the nearest tick 
evenly divisible by a certain value. The values may also be divided as 
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necessary to place them within the timing resolution employed (e.g. 24 cpq). 
Duplicate values within each event group before or after quantization or 
division may be ignored. 

Second, a velocity pattern can be extracted 2910 by assembling the 
5 velocities of the note-on events (velocities greater than 0) in the extraction 
area into a list in the order of the note-ons. If constructing a specific value 
velocity pattern, only one velocity from each event group containing note-ons 
may be added to the list if desired, such as the largest, smallest, or an average 
of all velocities within the event group. If constructing a random pool 

10 velocity pattern, all of the velocities within each event group can constitute a 
pool of choices, or be mapped to the bits of an n-bit number, with each event 
group corresponding to a pattern step. If the actual velocity values are being 
represented, this comprises an absolute velocity pattern. Utilizing the 
conventions employed herein, the constant -127 can be added to each of 

15 values to create a modify velocity pattern. Duplicate values within each event 
group may be ignored. 

Third, a specific value rhythm pattern can be extracted 2912 by 
calculating the respective times between each note-on event. This is done by 
subtracting each note-on's accumulated delta time from the first note-on in the 

20 next applicable event group's accumulated delta time, and assembling the 
resulting values into a list in the order of the note-ons, with only one value 
from each event group being added to the list, such as the longest, shortest, or 
an average of all rhythms within the event group. The last note-on's rhythm 
may be calculated by using the end of the data or extraction area instead of a 

25 subsequent note-on. The values may be quantized or placed in a different 
timing resolution as previously described. 

Fourth, a cluster pattern can be extracted 2914 by determining the 
number of note-on events present in each event group containing note-ons. If 
constructing a specific value cluster pattern, this may be done by assembling 
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them into a list in the order of the event groups. If constructing a random pool 
cluster pattern, the number of note-ons within each event group can constitute 
a maximum value, where a pool of choices is constructed from 1 to the 
maximum, or mapped to the bits of an n-bit number, with each event group 
5 corresponding to a pattern step. 

Fifth, a specific value strum pattern can be extracted 2916 by assembling 
lists of the note-ons occurring within each event group. If there is more than 
one note-on in such areas or segments, the pitches are analyzed to decide 
whether the order is generally ascending or descending, such as by comparing 

10 the pitch of the first note-on in the event group to the pitch of the last. Values 
representing the direction of the notes (up and/or down strokes) are assembled 
into a list to constitute a strum pattern. Additionally, the amount of time 
between the notes in each stroke may be extracted, averaged, and paired with 
the strum values as an associated strum time for each stroke in the pattem. 

15 Sixth, an index pattem can be extracted 2918 by analyzing the 

movement between each note-on and a subsequent note-on. This is done by 
subtracting each note-on's pitch from the next note-on's pitch, and assembling 
them into a list in the order of the note-ons. If constructing a specific value 
index pattem, only one note-on from each event group containing note-ons 

20 may be utilized if desired, such as the first, last, highest, lowest and so on. If 
constructing a random pool index pattem, all of the resulting values within 
each event group can constitute a pool of choices, or be mapped to the bits of 
an n-bit number, with each event group corresponding to a pattem step. 
Lower to higher pitch movement results in a positive value and higher to 

25 lower pitch movement results in a negative value. The values may be 
optionally modified, such as by scaling them into a smaller range of numbers, 
or limiting them to minimum/maximum values. The last note-on in the 
extraction area can use the first note-on in the extraction area if desired or can 
be ignored. Duplicate values within each event group may be ignored. 
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Seventh, a specific value spatial location pattern can be extracted 2920 
by directly collecting the spatial location data and assembling it into a 
sequential list. In a MIDI environment, this information is found in the MIDI 
controller 10 (pan) messages, and results in a specific value pan pattern. 

5 Although not specifically shown, assignable patterns as previously discussed 
may be extracted in the same fashion as the spatial location or pan pattern, by 
choosing the desired type of controller events and assembling them into a list, 
resulting in specific value assignable patterns. Specific value bend patterns 
may also be extracted in the same fashion by assembling pitch bend 

10 information into a list. 

Eighth, a drum pattern can be extracted 2922 by directly collecting the 
pitches of the note-ons and assembling them into a list. If constructing a 
specific value drum pattern, only one note-on from each event group 
containing note-ons may be utilized if desired, such as the first, last, highest, 

15 lowest and so on. If constructing a random pool drum pattern, all of the 
values within each event group can constitute a pool of choices, or be mapped 
to the bits of an n-bit number, with each event group corresponding to a 
pattern step. 

Finally, a specific value voice change panem can be extracted 2924. 

20 One method of accomplishing this is to collect program changes with 
corresponding time references, such as a resolution to the time base of the 
system. For example, the program changes may be paired with the amount of 
ticks between each of the program change delta times divided as necessary to 
place them in the resolution of the time base. Alternately, note-ons between 

25 program changes can be counted and paired with the values. 

Examples of extracted duration, velocity, rhythm, cluster, strum, index, 
pan, voice change and drum patterns using a single extraction area are shown 
in FIG. 30, FIG. 31, and FIG. 32. All examples use the example data from 
FIG. 28. For clarity, only certain event groups are shown, although events 
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from other event groups may have been used in processing. 

Referring to FIG. 30, an extracted specific value duration pattern is 
shown along with accompanying calculations, where the longest duration 
from each event group (in bold type) has been assembled into a list 3000. The 
5 list has been quantized by moving each value to the nearest tick evenly 
divisible by a certain value (e.g. 12), as shown. The values have been divided 
to place them within the timing resolution employed (e.g. 24 cpq). The 
resulting duration pattern is also shown in musical notation. 

Extraction of a velocity pattern is shown 3002. The highest velocity 

10 value in each event group (in bold type) has been assembled into a list, 
resulting in a specific value velocity pattern. According to the conventions 
employed herein, this constitutes an absolute velocity pattern. Also shown is a 
modify velocity pattern created by adding the arbitrary value -127 to each 
value in the absolute velocity pattern. Below that is shown an extracted 

15 random pool velocity pattern constructed using all of the values within each 
event group, where each event group corresponds to a pattern step, according 
to the actual values pool method. 

Extraction of a rhythm pattern is shown 3004. The largest value in each 
event group (in bold type) has been assembled into a list, resulting in a 

20 specific value rhythm pattern. The list has been quantized by moving each 
value to the nearest tick evenly divisible by a certain value, as shown. The 
values have been divided to place them within the timing resolution employed. 
The resulting rhythm pattern is also shown in musical notation. 

Referring to FIG. 31, extraction of a cluster pattern is shown 3100. The 

25 number of note-ons within event groups containing note-ons has been 
assembled into a list, resulting in a specific value cluster pattern. Below is 
shown an extracted random pool cluster pattern, using the on-bits pool 
method, where the number of note-ons within each event group has been used 
to set the bits of a 4 bit number. In this example, the number of note-ons has 



been used to set all of the bits less than or equal to the number of note-ons. 
Those of skill in the art will realize that other arrangements are possible. 

An extracted specific value strum pattern is shown, where only event 
groups containing more than one note-on have been used 3102. One method 
5 of choosing a strum direction is shown, where the pitch of the first note in 
each event group is compared with the last pitch (shown in bold type). If the 
last pitch is greater than first pitch, the direction is "up"; if not, the direction is 
"down." If they were equal, an arbitrary choice of either may be made. 

Extraction of an index pattern is shown 3104. The first note-on in each 

10 event group containing note-ons is utilized to extract a specific value index 
pattern. Each of these note-ons (shown in bold type) is subtracted from the 
next such note-on, resulting in the value shown as distance to next. The last 
note-on is wrapping around to the first note-on to result in the value -7. These 
values are shown assembled into a list, and also after the steps of scaling them 

15 into a smaller range and limiting the minimum and maximum to -4 and 4 
respectively. A random pool index pattern constructed according to the actual 
values pool method is also shown below, where duplicate values within each 
event group have been ignored, and no limiting or scaling has taken place. 

Referring to FIG. 32, an extracted specific value pan pattern is shown, 

20 where all controller 10 events have been assembled into a list 3200. An 
extracted specific value voice change pattern is shown, where program 
changes have been assembled into a list along with the number of note-on 
events between each of them 3202. 

Finally, extraction of a drum pattern is shown 3204. The lowest pitched 

25 note-on in each event group (shown in bold type) is used to extract a specific 
value drum pattern. A random pool drum pattern is shown below, constructed 
according to the actual values pool method, where all of the pitches within 
each event group from a pool of values in a corresponding pattern step. 
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EXTRACTION OF PATTERNS USING MULTIPLE EXTRACTION 

AREAS 

Patterns may also be extracted using multiple extraction areas, where 
each extraction area corresponds to a step in a pattern. For example, a section 
5 of data may be divided into 16 extraction areas, and a 16 step pattern extracted 
from it. If an extraction area contains no relevant data to the type of pattern 
being extracted, (e.g. note-ons for a velocity pattern), it may be considered an 
empty extraction area. This can be an area that contains no data whatsoever, 
or no data that has been selected to be utilized. Empty extraction areas may be 

10 used to indicated default settings of a corresponding pattern step. Alternately, 
only extraction areas containing relevant data may be used to extract the 
pattern. Therefore, there will not necessarily be a one-to-one correspondence 
between the number of extraction areas and the number of pattern steps. For 
example, if a section of data contained 16 extraction areas and only 5 of them 

15 contained relevant data, a 5 step pattern could be extracted. 

The flowchart of FIG. 29 can serve as a general guide for the process as 
previously described, with the main difference being that multiple extraction 
areas are used with each extraction area corresponding to a step of a resulting 
pattern, rather than event groups within a single extraction area being used to 

20 extract the pattern steps. 

FIG. 33 is a flowchart showing the operation of a routine for extracting a 
pattern using multiple extraction areas, which could be utilized at each of the 
steps of FIG. 29 where pattern extraction occurs. A current pattern step index 
indicates the current step of the pattern being extracted, and a current 

25 extraction area index indicates the current extraction area of a section of data 
being processed. Both are stored in memory and initialized to the first 
locations 3302. A loop consisting of the steps 3304 through 3316 is then 
commenced. If the extraction area indicated by current extraction area index 
contains data relevant to the type of pattern being extracted 3304, the step of 
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the pattern being extracted indicated by current pattern step index is set to 
whatever values are determined from the data contained in the extraction area, 
according to the pattern type. This particular operation is different for each 
pattern type, as previously explained. The current pattern step index is then 
5 incremented 3308, and the current extraction area index is incremented 3314. 
It is then checked whether processing is completed 3316. The answer may be 
"yes" if the end of the section of data to be processed has been reached, or a 
predetermined number of extraction areas have been processed, or some other 
operation has interrupted processing, in which case the routine is finished 

10 3320. Ifnot completed, processing loops back to 3304. If the extraction area 
does not contain relevant data, a processing option is checked 3310. If 
extraction areas that do not contain relevant data are to indicate a pattern step 
with a default setting, the current step of the pattern is set to the default setting 
according to pattern type 3312. The current pattern step and current extraction 

15 area indexes are then incremented 3308 - 3310, the completion test is made 
and processing conditionally loops back to 3308. If extraction areas that do 
not contain relevant data are not to indicate a default value 3310, then 
processing skips to 3314, where the current extraction area index is 
incremented before continuing with the rest of the procedure. In this manner, 

20 each extraction area is used to set the values in each pattern step; if default 
values are not used for extraction areas that do not contain relevant data, then 
the routine moves to the next extraction area without advancing to the next 
pattern step, and the resulting pattern will thereby be shorter than the number 
of extraction areas utilized. 

25 FIG. 34 shows several examples of specific value patterns being 

extracted from a section of musical data, using multiple extraction areas. A 
graphical piano-roll representation of one measure (4 beats) of MIDI drum 
data is shown 3400, including the drum sound names and MIDI note numbers. 
It has been arbitrarily decided to use an extraction area of a 16th note. 
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As such, 16 extraction areas are shown, each starting and ending slightly 
before the beginning of each 16th note subdivision. This will result in 16 step 
patterns, assuming all areas contain relevant data or are utilizing default 
settings for a pattern step if not. 
5 When extracting a specific value drum pattern (which can also be 

utilized as a note series during the reading out of data), arbitrary decisions 
have been made ahead of time. Although all notes within each extraction area 
could be utilized, it may be decided that only certain notes or ranges of notes 
should be utilized. Therefore, other sounds within extraction areas can be 

10 ignored. Furthermore, when more than one drum sound selected for 
utilization occurs in an extraction area, some method of extracting only one of 
them may be utilized, such as the lowest in pitch, the highest in pitch, the 
designation of one sound to have priority over others, a random choice, the 
location in the extraction area, and so on. In this first example, it has been 

15 decided to extract kick, snare, and tom sounds, and if there are more than one 
of those sounds in an extraction area, the highest in pitch shall be utilized; 
other arrangements are possible. An empty extraction area containing no 
relevant data shall be used to set the corresponding pattern step to a default 
value. In this example the null value is utilized, although a certain note could 

20 alternately be specified. 

The resulting specific value drum pattern thereby extracted is shown 
3402. Null values are shown as with a corresponding value of 0. Since in 
this example the hi-hat and crash sounds have not been selected to be 
extracted, the only relevant data in extraction area 1 is the kick, which is 

25 indicated in step 1 of the resulting pattern. Extraction area 2 contains no 
relevant data whatsoever. This is used to set pattern step 2 to the null value. 
Similarly, extraction areas 3 through 12 result in the pattern steps 3 through 12 
as illustrated. Extraction area 13 contains two relevant drum sounds, the snare 
and tom 1. Since this example chooses the higher pitched of the two, pattern 
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step 13 is set to torn 1, and so on. 

More than one drum pattern can be extracted from the same section of 
data, as illustrated in 3404. In this example, it has been arbitrarily decided 
that only notes corresponding to the hi-hat shall be extracted, which results in 
the specific value drum pattern shown. 

The extraction of a specific value cluster pattern is shown 3406. In this 
case, the number of notes in each extraction area shall indicate a cluster size in 
a corresponding pattern step. All notes have been used, although a subset of 
certain notes or ranges of notes could be utilized. First, a 16 step cluster 
pattern has been extracted by allowing empty extraction areas such as areas 2 
and 6 to set the corresponding pattern step to a default value of 1. Secondly, a 
13 step pattern is show, which resulted from not utilizing any empty extraction 
areas. For example, when extraction area 2 is processed, no values are set in 
the pattern and the current pattern step index does not advance. Therefore, 
when extraction area 3 is processed, the resulting value of 2 is set in pattern 
step 2. 

Specific value patterns other than drum or cluster patterns can be 
extracted from musical data using multiple extraction areas in a similar 
fashion. The velocities of notes within each extraction area can be used to 
extract a velocity pattern, and so on. 

Random pool patterns as previously described can also be extracted from 
preexisting musical data, using multiple extraction areas. When using the on- 
bits pool method to extract a pattern, arbitrary decisions have been made prior 
to processing as to how many bits will be used to represent the pools in the 
extracted patterns, and the values or operational variables will be represented 
by each bit. Data present in the musical data not assigned to a bit may be 
selectively ignored in the final result. The pattern is extracted by processing 
each extraction area of the musical data, locating data assigned to be 
represented by bits (or calculating values from the data in the area that are 
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assigned to be represented by bits), and setting the resulting bits in the step of 
the pattern that corresponds to the extraction area. The resulting number of 
on-bits in the pattern step becomes the pool size for each step. When using 
the actual values pool method to extract a pattern, arbitrary decisions have 
5 been made prior to processing as to the maximum number of items a step may 
contain, and whether certain data in the musical data will be ignored. The 
pattern is extracted by processing each extraction area in the musical data, 
locating data in the area that has been selected to be utilized (or calculating 
values from the data in the area which have been selected to be utilized), and 

10 transferring the resulting data to the step of the pattern that corresponds to the 
extraction area. The number of items thereby stored in each step becomes the 
pool size for each step. The items in each step (constituting a pool) are 
typically maintained in some sort of ascending or descending order within the 
pool, such as by pitch or velocity. 

15 Additionally, in the case of random pool drum patterns, one or more data 

types within the file, such as a particular note-on number, or a particular MIDI 
Controller value can be designated as null value indicators. If a null value 
indicator is located within an upcoming extraction area, it may be utilized to 
set a null value or null-bit in the resulting pattern. More than one null-value 

20 indicator can be used, so that any of the previously mentioned modes of 
operation can be selectively indicated. 

An example of the extraction of random pool drum patterns is shown in 
FIG. 35. A graphical piano-roll representation of one measure (4 beats) of 
MIDI drum data is shown 3500. It has arbitrarily been decided to use an 

25 extraction area of a 16th note. As such, so 16 extraction areas are shown 
3500, each starting and ending slightly before the beginning of each 16th note 
subdivision. This will result in a 16 step drum pattern. These examples shall 
use an empty extraction area containing no relevant data to set the 
corresponding pattern step to the null value. Furthermore, the notes 
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represented by CO (24) and C#0 (25) have been decided to be null value 
indicators. Using two different notes allows pool mode or poly mode to be 
selectively set in each step. 

When using the on-bits pool method arbitrary decisions have been made 

5 in this example to use an 8-bit number, where bit 1 will be a null-bit 
representing a null value, bits 2 through 7 will represent the drum sounds 
shown, and bit 8 will be used to indicate poly mode processing. Those of skill 
in the art will realize that other arrangements are possible. Bit 4, chosen to 
represent the hi-hat, has been given the designation "always," so that it will 

10 always be played in the resulting pattern, as previously described. The two 
different null bits have the following function: a note of CO (24) shall set the 
null-bit and a note of C#0 (25) shall set the null-bit as well as set the poly 
mode bit. Notes present in the MIDI data that have not been assigned to a bit 
will be ignored in the final result, and are shown as white outlines. In this 

15 example an empty extraction area shall represent a pool mode null-bit; other 
variations are possible. 

The pattern is extracted by processing each extraction area of the 
musical data, locating notes in the area that have been assigned to be 
represented by bits, and setting the resulting bits in the step of a drum pattem 

20 that corresponds to the extraction area. The extracted drum pattem is show in 
3502, where X indicates a bit set to 1 (an on-bit), and a blank indicates a bit 
set to 0. For example, extraction area 1 is processed 3500. The crash sound 
has not been assigned to a bit, so it is ignored. The presence of the kick and 
hi-hat in the extraction area results in the setting of bits 2 and 4 respectively to 

25 the on position 3502. Extraction area 2 is empty. Therefore pattem step 2 has 
the null-bit set to the on position. Extraction area 3 contains a hi-hat, kick, 
and null value. These bits are likewise set to the on position in pattem step 3. 
Since the null value is a pool mode null value, the bit corresponding to poly 
mode is not turned on. Processing continues in a similar fashion. Extraction 
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area 16 contains 5 drum sounds and a poly mode null value. Therefore, 
pattern step 16 has the 5 corresponding drum sound bits, the null-bit, and the 
poly mode bit all set to the on position. While this example uses a single bit 
or value to represent pool or poly mode, a larger value or additional bits can 
be used to indicate more than 2 modes of operation, such as inclusion of the 
previously described single mode. As shown, bit 4 has been flagged "always" 
and will result in bit 4 always being played when the pattern is used. 

The previously described actual values pool method may alternately be 
used when extracting a random pool drum pattern from the data shown in 
3500. The pattern is extracted by processing each extraction area in the 
musical data, locating notes in the area that have been selected to be utilized, 
and transferring the items to the step of a drum pattern that corresponds to the 
extraction area. The resulting drum pattern using this method is shown in 
3504. Each pattern step therefore contains the actual items in the extraction 
area that have been selected to be utilized, and a pool size that indicates the 
number of items stored in the step. In this example, the items have been 
stored in each step in ascending order of pitch; other arrangements are 
possible. The values could be MIDI note numbers, digital audio data, or any 
other type of data; for clarity abbreviations are used to designate the various 
drum sounds in 3500; the null value is represented by The hi-hat has been 
flagged as "always," and in this example, all null values indicate pool mode 
processing. Once again, the notes with white outlines in 3500 have been 
selected to be ignored, and not transferred to the resulting pattern. Therefore, 
example 3504 is functionally equivalent to example 3502. 

Furthermore, multiple patterns can be extracted from the same section of 
MIDI data. In the example shown in 3500, the crash and hi-hat can be 
extracted along with the null values into a separate on-bit drum pattern or 
acmal values drum pattern, the kick, snare, and toms extracted along with the 
null values into a different, separate on-bit drum pattern or acUial values drum 
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pattern, and so on The patterns can then be used together, or interchangeably 
with other patterns extracted from other sections of data, in the manner shown 
in FIG. 23. 

While these examples shows the use of drum data, any type of note data 
5 can be utilized, for creating patterns for sounds other than drums. While the 
example musical data here includes note numbers representing null values, 
there could also be no null values, and no null-bit in the resulting drum 
pattern, as previously explained. 

Random pool patterns of any type may be extracted in this manner. For 

10 example, a random pool cluster pattern may be extracted, where the number of 
notes in each extraction area may be used to set the values for each pattern 
step. The total number of notes can be used to indicate the largest size, with 
all smaller sizes included in the pool. For example, if 5 notes were counted in 
an extraction area, that step of the pattern would have a pool consisting of the 

15 values 1 through 5 indicated. This may be done either by storing the values 1 
through 5 as a pool, or by setting bits 1 through 5 of an n-bit number to the on 
position, A random pool velocity pattern may be extracted, where the 
velocities of the notes within each extraction area may be used to set the 
values for each pattern step. The actual velocity values can be stored in the 

20 step as a pool of values, or certain ranges of velocity can be mapped to the bits 
of an n-bit number. For example, the range of velocities from {0 - 127} can 
be divided into 16 ranges of 8 values (e.g. {0 - 7), {8 - 15}, {16 - 23}, and so 
on). Velocities falling within those ranges can be mapped to the 16 bits of a 
16-bit number. Duplicate values or bits within each extraction area may be 

25 optionally suppressed from inclusion in the corresponding pattern step. The 
resulting pattern can then be used as an absolute velocity pattern or a modify 
velocity pattern, as previously described. It will be apparent to those skilled in 
the art that other pattern types discussed herein may be extracted in a similar 
fashion. 
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Although all MIDI events are contained in a single channel in the 
previous examples, data containing more than one channel can be used, and 
that the channel information could be selectively utilized or ignored as 
desired. 

5 While throughout this description the specific value patterns and 

random pool patterns are utilized separately, it can be seen that a hybrid 
pattern could be constructed combining the two methods. For example, a 
pattern could have one or more steps corresponding to random pool pattern 
steps, and one or more steps corresponding to specific value pattern steps, 

10 arranged in any order desired. Alternately, a specific value pattern may have 
one or more steps "flagged" to indicate a random choice is to be made from a 
pool of values located elsewhere, and still remain within the scope of the 
invention 

One or more of the previously described patterns may be combined. For 
1 5 example, a rhythm pattern and a cluster pattern may be combined, so that each 
step of the pattern not only indicates a rhythmic value or pool of values, but 
also so that each step of the panem indicates a cluster value or pool of cluster 
values. 

20 (2) CREATION OF AN ADDRESSABLE SERIES 

CONVERSION TABLES 
Conversion tables are well known in electronic musical instruments, 
consisting of lookup tables storing a plurality of values that require 
25 substitution, and values to substinite in their place. The tables can cover all 
128 notes of the available MIDI pitch range, or portions thereof One novel 
apparanis and method for employing a conversion table is described in a 
United States Patent Application entitled Method for Dynamically Assembling 
a Conversion Table having Stephan Kay as an inventor and filed on January 
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28, 1999, which claims benefit of United States Provisional Patent 
Application 60/072,920, filed on January 28, 1998, both the disclosures of 
which are incorporated by reference herein. An alternate means of utilizing 
conversion tables in the following descriptions shall now be explained, 
5 although others could be employed and remain within the scope of the 
invention. 

There are twelve notes in an octave {C, C#, D, D#, E, F, F#, G, G#, A, 

A#, and B), which can be represented mathematically by the values {0, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11}, often referred to as pitch classes. Regardless of 

10 which octave a note is actually in, it can be reduced to one of these 12 values 
by modulo 12 division. For example, 62 (D4) and 86 (D6) both yield the 
value 2 (D) when divided by modulo 12. Standard integer division of a pitch 
number by 12 will reveal the octave; for example, (62/12) = 5 (D4 is in the 5th 
octave relative to 0). In the key of C, the root is indicated by the pitch class 0. 

15 Notes in a key other than C may be transposed to that key by subtracting the 
root pitch class from every note. For example, if the root is known to be F (5), 
then subtracting 5 from every pitch will place them in the key of C. 

A conversion table for these pitch classes may contain 12 locations, each 
location corresponding respectively to the pitch classes {0 - 11}. Each 

20 location stores a value for substitution, which may or may not be the same as 
the pitch class. For example, a conversion table corresponding to a CMaj7 
chord or scale may take the form {0, 0, 2, 4, 4, 7, 7, 7, 9, 11, 11}, indicating 
that a C# (in the location corresponding to pitch class 1) will be substituted 
with a C (0). To convert the pitch of a note, the pitch is transposed to the key 

25 of C, and reduced to its octave and pitch class. The pitch class is replaced 
with the value in the location of the table corresponding to the pitch class and 
placed back in the correct octave and key. 

The conversion table can be part of a predetermined collection of 
parameters loaded as a whole by the user, or can be individually selected from 
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a plurality of conversion tables stored elsewhere in memory, where the 
selection means could be one or more of the following: the operation of a 
chord analysis routine on input notes, or on a certain range of input notes; the 
operation of a chord analysis routine on an area of a musical controller such as 
a keyboard or guitar; the operation of a chord analysis routine performed on 
sections of a background track of music; markers or data types at various 
locations in a background track of music; or user operations. 



ADDRESSABLE SERIES 
There are four types of addressable series in the present invention: 

(a) a note series consisting of pitch or pitch and velocity information; 

(b) a drum note series (also referred to as a drum pattern) consisting of 
pitch and null values, or pools of pitch or pitch and null values, with or 
without associated velocity information; 

(c) a digital audio note series consisting of pitch, or pitch and velocity 
information, along with identifiers of corresponding digital audio locations; 
and 

(d) a poinier series, consisting of a series of links or pointers to address 
locations in memory containing pitch or pilch and velocity information. 

With regard to the first three types, an initial note series is created, in 
one or more of the following ways: 



EXTRACTION FROM MUSICAL DATA 
A note series consisting of pitch or pitch and velocity data may be 
25 extracted from preexisting musical data, in the same fashion as previously 
described for the extraction of patterns. Such musical data can be a file stored 
in memory, representing an entire song, melody, or portion thereof, and may 
consist of a list of time-stamped events. The file may be a predetermined file, 
or one which the user has recorded into memory. Since the location m 
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memory of various types of data in memory can be determined, specific 
regions of note data can be extracted from the musical data and transferred to 
another memory location such as a temporary buffer, thereby creating an 
initial note series. The note series may then be utilized immediately, or can be 

5 stored in memory as one or more of a plurality of predetermined note series 
for use in later processing. 

The extraction of the note series can be in real-time related to tempo, 
with or without output of the actual sequence data, can be performed in 
memory without output as fast as processing speed allows, or can be a 

10 combination of the two. For example, when actual playback of the sequence 
data is started or reaches the beginning of the next extraction area, the next 
extraction area can be processed independently without playing it, and the 
note series thereby extracted, before the continuation of the actual playback of 
the sequence data. 

15 Extraction areas have been explained previously; in this example, the 

extraction area has been arbitrarily decided to be 90 ticks in length, and to 
start at the beginning of each beat and therefore end 90 ticks later (6 ticks 
before the beginning of the next beat), with other arrangements being 
possible. 

20 FIG. 36 is a flowchart showing the extraction of note data from a 

musical source file in memory. First, an accumulated delta time is calculated 
for each event, by performing a running total of each event's delta time with 
the previous event's delta time 3602. 

A running delta time "deUa run" is initialized to zero in memory 3604. 

25 Then, playback or processing of the MIDI sequence is started. A loop 
consisting of the steps 3608 through 3614 is performed for every tick of 
processing according to the current timing resolution. Modulo division is then 
used to determine the beginning of a beat, where 96 is chosen to be the unit of 
ticks per quarter value in this example 3608. If the running delta time is not 



an even number of the modulated ticks per quarter, 96, then it is not the 
beginning of a beat, delta run is incremented 3614, and the loop continues 
3608. If delta run moduloed by the ticks per quarter 96 is 0, then it is assumed 
to be the beginning of a beat, and pitches and velocities of note-ons with 
5 accumulated delta times between delta run and (delta run + the extraction area 
length (90)) are extracted, in the order they are encountered in the musical 
data 3610. This is then transferred to a temporary buffer as an initial note 
series. 

After the initial note series has been created, the creation of an altered 
10 note series (described later) can be immediately performed 3612, or can be 
bypassed and performed independently at other times. The routine ends when 
the playback or processing of data is finished, or according to user actions 
3620. 

FIG. 37 illustrates an example of the previously described process, in 
15 which a note series is repeatedly extracted, once per beat. For the purposes of 
this discussion, an example Standard Midi File fragment 2 beats long is shown 
3700, assuming a resolution of 96 ticks per quarter note. It may be noted that 
this is the same example data shown in FIG. 28. For clarity, all information 
other than note-ons and note-off events have been removed from this example, 
20 although other events could be present. Furthermore, although all events are 
contained in a single channel, data containing more than one channel can be 
used, and the channel information selectively utilized or ignored as desired. 
The column labeled "accum delta" (accumulated delta time) is not actually 
present in the Standard Midi File; it is calculated by performing a running 
25 total of each event's delta time with the previous event's delta time. The two 
extraction areas utilized during processing are shown. 

The example Standard Midi File fragment is also shown in musical 
notation 3702. Above the notation is shown the pitches (in bold type) and the 
velocities of the note-on information. Underneath is shown the delta run 
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value, and the delta nin value after modulo division by 96, with the beginning 
of each beat in bold type. 

The two extraction areas are shown 3704, utilizing the beginning of the 
beat plus the extraction area size. Finally, the resulting two initial note series 
5 that are extracted from the extraction areas are shown 3706, with the notes in 
the order they are met in the Standard Midi File. The first note series is 
extracted at beat 1 when delta run (0 % 96) is equal to 0. The second note 
series is extracted at beat 2, when delta run (96 % 96) is equal to 0. If this 
example contained more data, another note series would be extracted at beat 3, 

10 when delta run (192 % 96) is equal to 0. 

In this manner, once per beat or other time designation, the notes in a 
certain upcoming section of the musical data, either currently playing back or 
about to be played back, or currently being processed or about to be 
processed, can be extracted and designated the initial note series. When notes 

15 are transferred to a buffer storing the initial note series, the buffers may be 
cleared first so that new notes replace old notes. Alternately, the new notes 
could be added to the buffers without first clearing the old notes. After the 
initial note series has been created, an altered note series can be created 
immediately or created independently, as described later. 

20 

RETRIEVAL FROM MEMORY 
An initial note series or drum pattern (drum note series) can be retrieved 
from a plurality of initial note series or drum patterns in memory. They may 
have been extracted from a source of musical data and stored in memory, as 
25 just explained, or created independently and stored in memory. 

As an additional method, a predetermined note set can be retrieved from 
memory and transferred to another memory location, creating the initial note 
series. The note set can be arbitrary or correspond to a specific chord or scale 
type. For example, a chord designated CMin7 in the 5th octave can be stored 
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as a note set consisting of the pitches specified absolutely as {60, 63, 67, 70}. 
Alternately, the pitches can be stored according to the pitch class of each note, 
where C through B correspond to 0 through 11 respectively. Values greater 
than 11 can be used to indicated the same 12 pitch classes in a higher octave. 

5 A chord designated as Maj7_9 might be stored as {0, 4, 7, 11, 14}. The 
retrieved set of notes can then have a certain multiple of 12 added to all of 
them to place them in a particular octave, and the pitch class corresponding to 
a key added to them to put them in a specific key. For example, to retrieve a 
DMaj7__9 in the 5th octave, each retrieved pitch in the note set of Maj7_9 

10 would have 60 (5th octave relative to 0) and 2 (pitch class of D) added to it, 
resulting in {62, 66, 69, 73, 76} in the initial note series. The note sets may 
also contain velocity information associated with each pitch. 

The note sets can also be drum patterns containing a null value as 
previously described. The null values can remain unaltered when performing 

15 the previously described mathematical operations on the pitches in the note 
set. For example, if a note set specified by pitch class was {0, 4, 7, 11, (null 
value), 14}, then placing the note set in the 5th octave by adding 60 would 
resuh in the note data: {60, 64, 67, 71, (null value), 74} . 

The note sets can be retrieved on user demand, or at repeated specific 

20 intervals of time, such as every 2000 ms. In the case of the source data being 
a song or melody, the specific interval of time can be once per beat, or once 
per measure, or other musical timing related to the tempo and beat of the song. 
The choice of which note set to retrieve can be arbitrary or based on chord 
analysis of the source material. After the initial note series has been created, 

25 an altered note series can be created immediately or created independently, as 
described later. 

REAL-TIME CREATION OF A NOTE SERIES 
Real-time creation of an initial note series is accomplished by adding an 
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incoming note (pitch, or pitch and velocity) to a temporary buffer when a 
MIDI note-on message is received, and removing the note when receiving a 
corresponding MIDI note-off message. In this manner, the temporary buffer 
contains all notes currently being sustained at a particular moment. The order 

5 that the received notes are kept in inside the buffer are not important, but may 
be maintained in any matter that is convenient. 

The arrival of a first note-on or other predetermined event starts a time 
window, whereby after a certain number of milliseconds the current collection 
of notes in the buffer is transferred to another memory location, creating the 

10 initial note series. In this manner, collection has occurred for a certain time 
interval, and the series will be created from all notes currently sustaining at 
the end of the time window. After the completion of the time window, the 
next subsequent note-on or predetermined event would be considered the first 
note-on and again start the time window and subsequently end the collection 

1 5 of notes after the desired interval. 

An example is shown in FIG. 38, where the arrival of four notes over 
time are shown in musical notation 3800, with pitches displayed in bold type 
and their associated velocities. The arrival of the first note starts a time 
window (in this example, an arbitrary value of 30 milliseconds with others 

20 being possible); the second, third and fourth notes are shown arriving 
respectively at 5, 15 and 25 ms after the first note. After 30 ms have passed 
from the receipt of the first note, the notes are transferred and become the 
initial note series of four pitches and velocities shown in 3802. The notes may 
be transferred in any order that is convenient. 

25 As an alternative method or in conjunction with the time window, the 

note data can be transferred to another memory location and become the initial 
note series on user demand or at repeated specific intervals of time, such as 
every 2000 ms. In the case of the source data being a song or melody, the 
specific interx^al of time can be once per beat, or once per measure, or other 
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musical timing related to the tempo and beat of the song. Optionally, if there 
are not a certain number of notes in the buffer, the transfer of the data can be 
selectively suppressed if desired. In the case of the musical data coming from 
an external device, a method of determining the beat is utilized, such as 
5 counting the number of clock ticks that have passed since the beginning of the 
song and performing modulo division based on the time resolution employed. 
Alternately, some other data may have been placed in the musical data 
indicating the location of the beats, such as a controller message. 

As an additional alternate method or in conjunction with any of the 
10 previous methods, the note data can be transferred to another memory location 
and become the initial note series upon the receipt of a predetermined number 
of events, such as the receipt of a predetermined number of notes, or a 
predetermined number of sustaining notes being contained in the temporary 
buffer. 

15 An example of the real-time collection of musical data from a song or 

melody is shov^n in FIG. 39. A graphical example of a 4 beat section of 
musical data is shown in piano-roll format. The beats are labeled {1.1, 1.2, 
1.3, and 1.4.} A location at which to repeatedly transfer the sustaining note 
data and create the initial note series has been arbitrarily decided to be a 

20 certain number of ticks or milliseconds after the occurrence of each beat, 
shown as "transfer anempt." It has been arbitrarily decided that no transfer 
will take place if the temporary buffer does not contain at least 3 notes when 
the transfer attempt is made. Furtheimore, it has also been arbitrarily decided 
that if such a transfer does not take place, the arrival of the required number of 

25 sustaining notes before the next transfer attempt will immediately create the 
initial note series. 

While the data is being played, the transfer attempts are repeatedly 
made. Shortly after beat 1.1, a successful transfer attempt 1 results in the four 
item initial note series shown in 3900, since four notes are currently 
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sustaining. Transfer attempt 2 results in the three item series shown in 3902. 
When transfer attempt 3 is made, there is only one note currently sustaining in 
the temporary buffer, so the transfer is not made. Since the transfer was not 
made, if three notes are sustaining at any time before the next transfer attempt, 

5 the initial note series will be created. As shown in the center of beat 1 .3, three 
notes arrive very close together. With the arrival of the third note, there are 
now three notes sustaining, and the notes are transferred, creating the initial 
note series shown in 3904. At transfer attempt 4, there are no notes sustaining 
so no transfer is made; furthermore no other notes arrive within beat 4 to 

10 cause the transfer. 

While not shown for clarity, it can also be configured that the release of 
all sustaining notes allows the receipt of the required number of sustaining 
notes to create the initial note series, even after a successful transfer attempt 
has been completed. For example, in beat 2.1 a transfer attempt is 

15 successfully made, creating an initial note series of three notes. The notes are 
no longer sustaining approximately halfway through the beat. If three more 
notes arrived somewhere before the end of the beat, they could be allowed to 
create a new initial note series if desired. Alternately, the release of the 
sustaining notes can not be required, but another criteria may be used to cause 

20 a new transfer, such as the number of sustaining notes increasing or 
decreasing beyond the number that were present when the transfer attempt 
was made. 

In one method of operation, the temporary buffer is not emptied after the 
initial note series has been created, so that new note-on messages may 
25 continue to add notes to the current collection in the buffer, and note-off 
messages may continue to remove notes from the current collection. 
Alternately, the buffer can be emptied after the initial note series has been 
created, and corresponding note-offs for the sustaining notes ignored. After 
the initial note series has been created, an altered note series can be created 
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immediately or created independently, as described later. 

In the case of song data being loaded into memory, it is not necessary to 
actually store the note-ons in a temporary buffer, and remove them when 
receiving corresponding note-offs. Since the entire file or portions of it are 
loaded into memory, it can be processed by any method of determining how 
many notes are sustaining at a given point in time, and the creation of the 
initial note series performed as described above. 

REAL TIME CREATION OF A DIGITAL AUDIO NOTE 

SERIES 

Pitch detection algorithms and amplitude detection algorithms are well- 
known in the industry, one example being a product known as the IVL 
Pitchrider. Audio from an input source is processed through an analog-to- 
digital-converter (ADC) and analyzed, and a pitch and velocity thereby 
15 determined, which can then be converted to MIDI note-ons and note-offs. 
Also existing are products such as an electric guitar with a specialized hex 
pickup, where the sound from each string is capable of being independently 
transmitted on a separate audio channel. By combining the two methods, when 
a chord is played on the guitar, the individual strings are received as audio 
20 data, and are each analyzed to determine the pitch and relative amplitude 
(corresponding to velocity). 

A digital audio note series consists of pitch, or pitch and velocity 
information, along with identifiers of corresponding digital audio locations. It 
may be created in real-time from incoming audio data by recording digital 
25 audio data into buffers. The audio is then analyzed with a pitch detection 
algorithm to provide the pitch, and an amplitude detection algorithm to 
provide the velocity if desired. The pitch (or pitch and velocity) are then 
stored along with the identifier of the buffer that contains the digital audio 
data in a temporaiy buffer. 
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After a certain interval of time, or upon one or more predetermined 
events as previously described, the pitches or pitches and velocities stored in 
the temporary buffer are transferred to another memory location, along with 
the corresponding identifiers of the digital audio buffers with which they are 
5 associated, thereby becoming the initial digital audio note series. As 
previously described, when the information is transferred to another memory 
location the destination buffer may be cleared of old information and replaced 
with the new information, or may be added to the old information. 

An example shall use the previously mentioned guitar with a hex pickup, 

10 so that the guitar is capable of transmitting each string separately on one of six 
audio channels. A predetermined number of digital audio locations (DALs) 
exist in memory, each containing a pointer to a buffer into which digital audio 
data is to be recorded, and locations to store an analyzed pitch and velocity. 
In this example there will be six DALs, one for each string of the guitar, 

15 although other arrangements are possible. The DALs are assumed to have 
identifiers of {1 to 6} by which they can be located in memory during 
processing (dal id). The 6 DALs can have a fixed correspondence to the 6 
strings of the guitar, i.e. string 1 records into the buffer indicated by DAL 1, 
string 3 records into the buffer indicated by DAL 3, and so on. Alternately, 

20 the DALs can be allocated in the order in which audio input is received, i.e. 
the first string to play is recorded in to the buffer indicated by DAL 1, the 
second in DAL 2, and so on. While the present example uses the fixed 
correspondence method, the other could have been used. 

When one or more strings are played on the guitar, the channels of audio 

25 data are received, converted via ADCs and recorded into the buffers 
associated with the DALs. Immediately upon receipt of the audio, the 
individual channels are analyzed to provide the pitch and the velocity, which 
is then stored in the DAL. An in use flag is set to "yes" for each DAL for 
which pitch and velocity analysis is successful. If unsuccessful or the DAL is 
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empty (e.g. the corresponding string was not played), the flag is set to "no". 
Furthermore, when the audio on a particular channel ends, the in use flag may 
be set to "no." DALs with the in use flag set to "no" can be ignored later on 
during processing. 

In the following example, a six note standard open E chord is played on 
the guitar, which causes the following notes to begin recording into the digital 
audio locations, and the following pitches and velocities to be analyzed from 
the audio: 

Audio dal id DAL pitch/DAL velocity 

E2 1 40/117 

B2 2 47/127 

E3 3 52/127 

G#3 4 56/107 

B3 5 59/115 

E4 6 64/118 

After a certain interval of time, or upon one or more predetermined 
events as previously described, the pitches or pitches and velocities stored in 
any DALs that are in use are transferred to another memory location, along 
with the corresponding dal id with which they are associated. FIG. 40 shows 
the initial digital audio note series thereby created from the example above, 
and its corresponding musical notation. The additional location original pitch 
is a copy of the pitch, and shall be described during the creation of an altered 
note series. Should the additional step of creating an altered note series not be 
used, these locations could be omitted. 

Although this example utilizes a 6 channel system along with a hex 
pickup, it could be configured that a single audio input such as a microphone 
or other device could be manually or dynamically switched between several 
discrete audio channels. 
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POINTER SERIES 
The fourth type of addressable series, a pointer series, is created by 
utilizing a similar approach to the previously described method of extracting a 
note series from preexisting musical source data. The source of musical data 
5 can be a file stored in memory representing an entire song, melody, or portion 
thereof, consisting of a list of time-stamped events. The file can be a 
predetermined file or one that the user has recorded into memory. Since the 
address in memory of each note in the musical data in memory can be 
determined, specific regions of note data can be processed whereby the 

10 addresses of the note-ons can be repeatedly acquired and stored in an array of 
sequential memory locations, or a linked list of memory locations, thereby 
creating a pointer series. The creation of the pointer series can be performed 
in real-time related to tempo during playback of the musical data, with or 
without output of the actual musical data, or can be performed in memory 

15 without output as fast as processing speed allows, with the results stored in 
other memory locations. 

Specific locations, such as the beginning of each beat or the beginning of 
a measure can be used to initiate processing of a specific section or sections of 
the memory and the creation of the pointer series, such as the beat or measure 

20 of data that is about to begin playback. 

(3) CREATION OF AN ALTERED NOTE SERIES 
Once the initial note series has been collected, retrieved, or extracted 
from the musical source data and placed in memory, various operations or 
25 manipulations can be performed on it to alter and expand it if desired. The 
altered note series may be created directly as a result of the completion of one 
of the previously described methods of creating an initial note series, or it may 
be created at any time by various user actions, thereby altering the initial note 
series on demand. 
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FIG. 41 is a flowchart of the process for creating an altered note series. 
Each of the following steps can be used as desired on part of or all of the note 
series in any desired combination. Therefore, the flowchart illustrates each 
step as returning to the starting point 4100, from where another step can be 
5 selected and performed, or completing the operation 4120. Furthermore, each 
step may, in the course of operation, be skipped or performed more than once 
at different locations in the sequence of steps, before the altered note series is 
completed 4120. Since each step may occur in any order or more than one 
time, note series in the following descriptions refer to the current state of the 

10 data in memory which may have already been modified by another step, not 
necessarily the original starting note series. 

The pitches in the note series may span a great number of octaves. One 
or more pitches may be constrained to a predetermined range, such as a 
particular octave or any other user-defined range 4102. This can be done by 

15 testing each note in the note series, and if it is not within a specified range, 
transposing its pitch by an inter\'al until it is within the required range. 

Duplicate pitch values in the note series (and corresponding velocities 
and/or dal ids if applicable) may be selectively removed as desired 04. This 
can be done by comparing the pitch of each note in the note series with 

20 adjacent or non-adjacent pitches, and removing them if they are the same. 
The comparing and removal can be perfoiined so that no notes with the same 
pitch remain, no adjacent notes having the same pitch remain, no notes with 
the same pitch remain in a predetermined area of the note series, or any 
combination thereof. 

25 The notes in the note series will be in a particular order, which may be 

re-ordered by soning all or selected portions of the notes according to pitch or 
velocity 4106. If desired, the pitch or velocity component of the note may 
remain with the other component when sorting by the other component. In the 
case of a digital audio note series, the digital audio location ID (dal id) 
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component remains associated with the pitch component, as does the original 
pitch component. Furthermore, the order imposed may be ascending, 
descending, random, or some other selected method of re-ordering the notes. 
The pitches in the note series may be shifted by an interval such as an 

5 octave, a fifth, etc. Some or all of the pitch values may be shifted, or every 
other, every third, or other method of selection of pitches as desired 4108. 

The note series may be extended by replicating selected portions of it, 
and adding it to the end of the note series or inserting it in the note series 
4110. Furthermore, the pitches in all or portions of the replicated data may be 

10 shifted by an interval such as an octave, a fifth, or other interval as desired. 

Portions of the note series may be selectively replaced with other data. 
Pitches in the note series may be shifted to correspond to a certain key or 
scale, or other desired pattern 4112. Atonal pitches may be shifted to tonal 
pitches by analyzing the original note series and selecting a conversion table 

15 corresponding to chord type, where the conversion table stores a plurality of 
values that require substitution, and values to substitute in their place. 

Initial or current state of the note series may be stored as an intermediate 
note series in a series of sequential memory locations from 1 to "n," from 
which a new note series may be constructed by retrieving selected portions of 

20 the intermediate note series 4114. This may further be accomplished by 
retrieving notes according to an index pattern of absolute memory location 
addresses, such as {1, 3, 2, 4}, wherein the first note would be retrieved, then 
the 3rd note, then the 2nd note and so on. Alternately, this may further be 
accomplished by choosing a starting location in the intermediate note series 

25 such as the first note, and moving through the intermediate note series and 
retrieving the notes at various locations by using an index pattern specifying 
movement from current location, such as {1, 3, -1, 2}, where the starting note 
would be retrieved (for example, the note at index 1), then the next note 
forward from the starting note 2(1 + 1), then the note 3 steps forward 5 (2 + 



3), then the note 1 step backwards 4 (5 - 1) and so on. Choice of the pattern 
value to use next is done by starting at the first pattern step and using each 
subsequent step until reaching the end of the pattern and returning to the first 
step; other methods are possible. 

5 One or more notes can be removed from the note series based on 

predetermined criteria 4116, The criteria may include removing notes of a 
certain pitch class with regards to a current chord and key, or notes with 
predetermined pitches or velocities. 

If the initial note series is a drum pattern containing null values as 

10 previously described, the above steps can be performed in a like fashion with 
the exception that when the pitches are shifted, altered, or transposed the null 
values remain null values, and are not changed to new values. If the initial 
note series is a digital audio note series, when the pitches are shifted, altered, 
or transposed, the original pitch component is not altered. Therefore, each 

15 step of the resulting note series may have a transposed pitch component that is 
different than the original pitch component. These differences are used later 
on in the reading out of the data, 

FIG. 42 and FIG. 43 illustrate examples of altered note series created 
with the process of FIG. 41. Referring to FIG. 42, the various steps will be 

20 shown operating on the data one after the other and continually modifying the 
note series. As described previously, steps may be omitted or performed more 
than once, in other orders than the one illustrated here. An 8 step initial note 
series comprised of a series of pitches and velocities stored in consecutive 
memory locations is shown first 4200. The note series after the step of 

25 constraining the data to a particular range is shown next 4202. In this case, 
the range is the same octave as the first note. As can be seen, the last 4 notes 
are now duplicate pitches of the first four notes and are shown in bold type. 
The 4 step note series with duplicate pitches and their corresponding 
velocities removed is illustrated next 4204. In this case, all the duplicates are 
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removed, but one or more of them could have been left in the note series. 

The next section shows the note series after the fiirther step of sorting 
according to pitch where the velocities have remained paired with the original 
pitch 4206. In this case, the ordering of the pitches is in an upwards direction; 

5 other orders are possible. Following is the note series after the further step of 
shifting selected pitches by an interval 4208. In this case, every other pitch 
has been shifted upwards by the interval of an octave; other orders and 
intervals are possible. Next is the note series after the further step of an 
additional sorting according to pitch where the velocities have remained 

10 paired with the original pitch 4210. In this case the ordering of the pitches is 
in an downwards direction; other orders are possible. 

The note series after the further step of replicating the data two 
additional times, and shifting the pitches in each replication by an interval is 
illustrated next 4212. In this case, the interval for the first replication is 2, and 

15 the interval for the second replication is 4, although, other intervals are 
possible including the use of a pattern of values where each successive value 
indicates an amount by which to shift the next replication. Furthermore, 
although all of the data was replicated twice, resulting in a 12 step note series, 
other values are possible including replication of only a portion of the notes in 

20 the series. Finally, the note series is shown after the further step of shifting 
pitches according to a conversion table storing a pitch class of 0 to 11 
corresponding to the 12 notes of an octave, and the same or different pitch 
class 4214. Each pitch is first reduced to its pitch class by modulo 12 
division, and used as an index into the conversion table, where eij^er the same 

25 or different pitch class is stored, from which the pitch class is retrieved and 
placed back in the same octave as the original pitch. Altered pitches are 
shown in bold type. While the use of a 12 step conversion table is shown here 
with modulo 12 division, the conversion table could alternately be 128 by 128 
values, one for each MIDI note number, or any portion thereof, utilizing 
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different values for division or no division as desired. 

Referring to FIG. 43, an example of an 18 step altered note series 
created from an initial digital audio note series is shown, after the further step 
of replicating the data and shifting the pitches in each replication by an 
5 interval 4300. The initial note series was the 6 step digital audio note series 
shown in FIG. 40. In this example it has been replicated two additional times, 
with the first replication shifted by an interval of 2, and the second replication 
shifted by an interval of 4. As illustrated, the dal ids (identifiers of the 
associated digital audio buffer) remain associated with the pitches as they are 

10 replicated and shifted, as do the original pitches. Furthermore, the original 
pitches are not shifted or transposed, as shown. 

The step of storing an intermediate note series and creating a new notes 
series by retrieving portions of it with an index pattern is shown next. An 
example 8 step digital audio note series that has been created by several of the 

15 steps previously described is shown 4302. This is stored in memory as the 
intermediate note series. The resulting 22 step note series 4304 is created by 
starting at the beginning of the intermediate note series, and retrieving notes at 
subsequent locations by moving through the intermediate note series with an 
index pattern. The actual length of the index pattern is 8 items and is shown 

20 in bold type. The first value is used, then the next value and so on until the 
end of the pattern, after which the index pattern is applied by starting at 
beginning again. Other methods of movement such as backwards, using the 
next value + 1, etc. are possible. As shown, the dal id remains associated with 
the note as it is retrieved, as do the original pitch. 

25 The index pattern indicates the number of memory locations to move 

forwards or backwards from the current location in the intermediate note 
series and from which to retrieve the next note. The retrieved index shows the 
locations of the intermediate note series that are retrieved for each step of the 
resulting note series. For example, step 1 starts with index 1 of the 
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intermediate note series. At step 2, the first value of the index pattern 1 is 
added to the last retrieved index 1 to yield index 2 (1 + 1). At step 5, the next 
value of the index pattern -2 is added to the last retrieved index 4 to yield 
index 2 (4 + -2). In this case, the range of the intermediate note series is used 
5 as the determining factor in when to stop retrieving data, in that if the index 
moves beyond the first note or last note the step would be completed. Other 
means such as an absolute number of notes may also be applied. Furthermore, 
although in this case single notes are being retrieved, more than one note 
could be retrieved from the present location and other adjacent or non- 
10 adjacent locations. While this example utilizes a note series that was already 
altered by several previous steps, an initial note series can also be altered in 
this manner without performing any of the other steps. 

Although not shown, the step of removing notes based on criteria could 
also be applied to the preceding examples. For example, it could be specified 
15 that every note with a pitch class of 4 (E) is to be removed. Using the 
example in 4304, the notes at steps 2, 5, 12, 16, and 18 would be removed, 
leaving a 17 step note series. 

Although the previous examples use pitch and velocity in creating the 
note series, the note series can be created using pitch values alone. As can be 
20 seen, different and diverse musical phrases in memory can be created from 
pitches and velocities, or pitch values alone; furthermore, by varying the index 
pattern and other applicable parameters, different musical phrases can be 
created from the same input notes. Note that at this point the note series in 
these examples consists simply of note numbers and velocities, with or 
25 without dal ids - there is no rhythmic information associated with it. 

The resulting altered note series can be placed in memory for the reading 
out of data as described next, or stored as a predetermined note series in one 
of a plurality of memory locations for later use in the reading out of data. 
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(4) READING OUT DATA 
A musical effect is generated by reading out data stored in memory, 
using various independent patterns that control when and how often the data is 
read out, which locations the data is read out from, how much data is read out 

5 each time, and other attributes. The data stored in memory can be a note 
series or other types of predetermined data stored in memory, in which case 
the values stored in the memory locations are read out. The data in memory 
can be a pointer series, in which case the values at the memory addresses 
pointed to by the pointer series are read out. In the case of a digital audio note 

10 series, the values read out are used to modify and playback the digital audio 
data stored in other memory locations. Furthermore, the data is not restricted 
to the examples given here but could encompass other types of data in 
memory, such as individual samples of digital audio data. 

When the data is read out, it may be issued immediately, or may be 

15 scheduled to be issued at some time in the future. A system clock is used for 
reference, such as a value in memory that starts at 0 when the process is 
begun, and increments repeatedly every 1 millisecond. Alternately, it could be 
a number of clocks or ticks counted at a base resolution related to tempo, such 
as 96 clocks per quarter note. The current value of this clock shall be referred 

20 to as now time. While throughout this discussion the 1 millisecond clock 
method is utilized, the other method could alternately have been employed. 

Data is produced at scheduled times by placing events in a task list in 
memory (list of tasks to perform) along with an absolute time at which to 
perform each task, maintained in the order of the soonest to the farthest away 

25 in time. Each time the system clock increments the list is checked to see if the 
first event's time is now equal to (or less than) the system clock, and if so, all 
events with the same time or less than the system clock are issued and 
removed from the list. 

Various processes can be scheduled in this manner, so that a call to a 




specific procedure or routine can be set to occur at some point in the future 
(e.g. now time + "n," where "n" indicates a number of milliseconds or clock 
ticks). When this happens, the procedure is called and passed a pointer to a 
memory location containing the data with which to perform the procedure. 

5 For example, to issue a note-on at a certain time in the future, a pointer to a 
procedure that issues note-ons is stored in the list, along with a pointer to the 
note-on data to send out. One well-known example is the programming 
language "Max" and its publicly available developer's kit, marketed by 
Opcode Systems Inc. In the following flowchart diagrams, a step in which an 

10 operation is scheduled in the fumre in this manner is shown as a square box 
with a black stripe down the left side. 

The process of reading out data can be performed using one of two 
different modes: (a) clock event advance mode, and (b) direct indexing mode. 
Before describing these two modes in detail, some other aspects of the process 

15 shall be described. 

PARAMETER MEMORY - PHASES 
A phase is a discrete, self-contained exercise of the method, including all 
of the parameters and patterns used in the reading out of data. One or more 

20 such phases may be utilized and each phase may be unique. In other words, in 
the case of two or more phases, the second phase could have a different 
rhythm pattern and/or a different cluster pattern than the first phase, and so on. 
At any given time, one of the phases is the current phase, meaning that its 
parameters control the current performance in reading out data. 

25 Referring to FIG. 44, within an overall parameter memory 4400 are 

shown two phase parameter memory locations 4402 and 4404. Each of them 
contain the same memory locations corresponding to a number of patterns and 
other parameters. Although this example uses two phases, there could be only 
one, or more than two. It would also be possible for the phase pattern to 
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indicate the order in which to read from stored memory (ROM, RAM or other 
storage medium) the appropriate patterns and other parameters from a 
plurality of such patterns and parameters and load them into a single phase 
location in memory in real-time, or even to simply indicate a series of stored 

5 memory locations to point to. The exact location of the phases and whether 
they are in RAM or other storage is not important. 

Within each phase's parameter memory locations are a group of patterns 
4406, and associated pattern modifiers 4408. These patterns may be specific 
value patterns or random pool patterns as previously described. One or more 

10 patterns may come from either category. The various pattern types and pattern 
modifiers have been previously described in detail, and shall be further 
explained as necessary at the appropriate points in the following description, 
A phase direction indicates a general direction of movement in each phase, by 
influencing the way the index pattern is used, described later. In the present 

15 embodiment, each phase may have a phase direction of either "up" or "down." 
If the current phase direction is up, addition is performed with the value of the 
index pattern, and if the current phase direction is down, subtraction is 
performed. 

Within the parameter memory are several locations outside of the phase 
20 parameter memory locations that relate to the use of phases. A phase pattern 
may be used to control which phase's memory locations are currently being 
used during processing. An example of derived values from a phase pattern 
may take the form {1, 1, 2} indicating that phase 1 will be run twice in 
succession, then phase 2's memory locations will be used once, then phase 1 
25 again twice, and so on. Each step of the phase pattern may contain additional 
data indicating one or more parameters to change and new values to change 
them to. When the phase is changed, the indicated parameters can be changed 
to the new values, thereby controlling other portions of the process. The 
additional data may also indicate that procedure calls are to be made to other 
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portions of the process, or that random seeds are to be reset to stored, 
repeatable values. A number of phases to complete can be specified (total 
phases), whereby generation of the effect can be terminated after completing 
the required number of phases. 

5 The current phase can be set by the user and/or is determined by the 

phase pattern. As shall be explained later, stored in other memory locations 
are indexes into the phase pattern, and pointers to the memory locations of the 
2 phases that are switched during processing. A phase change is deemed to 
occur by one or more of several methods, such as whether a note series index 

10 is within a certain range, or a certain number of notes have been generated, or 
a certain number of clock events has occurred, or a certain period of time has 
passed, or upon user demand. 

When a phase change occurs, the various pattern indexes stored in other 
memory locations (which maintain the next value of each pattern to use) may 

15 be optionally and individually reset to starting values, so that each phase's 
patterns may seem to start at a certain repeatable point. Alternately, the reset 
may be omitted so that the patterns continue from the present step although 
the pattern may have changed. Furthermore, any parameters specified by the 
phase pattern step may then be changed, any random seeds specified by the 

20 pattern step may be reset, and any procedure calls indicated by the pattern step 
may be made, thereby controlling other portions of the process. 

A tempo parameter also exists which is a value in beats per minute 
(bpm) specifying the overall tempo rate of the effect. Other memory 
locations and parameters that are used in the processing but not specifically 

25 disclosed here shall be described at the applicable point in the following 
descriptions. 

All of the various parameters can be part of a predetermined collection 
of parameters loaded as a whole by the user from a plurality of predetermined 
collections of parameters, or each parameter may be individually set and/or 
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modified by the user. 

ENVELOPES 

The use of envelopes in electronic musical instruments is well known. 
In general, an envelope is an independent process that indicates a shape of a 
function or calculation over time. It has a number of segments, each segment 
has a level value and a time value. The level specifies a new value to move 
to, and the time specifies how long it will take to get there fi-om the previous 
level. In other words, once started, an envelope will continuously calculate a 
value representing its present position on a pathway defined by the levels and 
times. Other well kno\vn modifications or variations of envelopes allow them 
to run forwards or backwards over specified portions, or loop between various 
points in the envelope, so that when reaching a predetermined point the 
process may skip back to another predetermined point and continue doing so 
indefinitely, or specify one or more segments as sustain level segments, where 
processing will pause until restarted by predetermined actions, among others. 

The level is a value within an arbitrary range that may relate directly to a 
specific parameter to be changed, or may be a general range that is scaled into 
other desired ranges. In the present example, the range for a level value is {0 
- 100), with other ranges being possible. The time is a value within an 
arbitrary range representing an amount of time between one level and another. 
The range may be in absolute values such as {1 - 2000 milliseconds}, or may 
be an abstract range that is scaled into units of time. In the present example, 
the range for a time value is also {0 - 100}, which is then scaled into a range 
of absolute millisecond values. 

A three segment envelope utilized in the present embodiment is shown 
in FIG. 45. The x-axis is an overall time range for the entire envelope. In this 
example it is 6000 ms. The y-axis is an envelope value that is calculated by 
the movement from one level to another level. As shown, there is a start level 
and for each of the three segments, a time and level are shown. 
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Once the envelope has been started, it continuously moves from one 
specified level to the next specified level, recalculating the envelope value 
according to the specified times between each level. The current envelope 
value at any given moment may be utilized to perform a calculation, or 
influence other processing in some manner. Further shown in this example is 
that segment 3 has been designated as a sustain level segment. This means 
that the envelope will stop upon reaching level 2, and not continue to level 3 
until a predetermined action has indicated it should do so, such as the release 
of keyboard keys or buttons by a user, or other such action. Segment 3 is 
there referred to as a release segment. While 3 segment envelopes are 
presently utilized, the envelopes could contain any number of segments such 
as 4, 7 or 11 segments, thereby providing greater control, and still remain 
within the scope of the invention. 

In the present embodiment, a velocity envelope may be utilized during 
15 calculation of the velocity in the reading out of data. In this example, this is 
done by scaling the envelope value of {0 - 100} into an offset of {-127 - 0}, 
with other ranges possible. This offset may be utilized to impart an overall 
increase or decrease in velocity levels during note generation, thereby 
providing the musical effect of a crescendo and/or decrescendo (or 
20 combinations of the two), whereby a gradual raising and lowering of the 
volume of a musical phrase over time may occur. 

A tempo envelope may be utilized, which modifies the tempo of the 
clock event generator, thereby producing clock events that may have an 
increasing or decreasing amount of lime between them. In this example, this 
25 is done by scaling the envelope value of {0 - 1 00} into a tempo of {40 - 300 
bpm}, with other ranges possible. This produces the musical effect of a ritard 
and/or accelerando (or combinations of the two), whereby the tempo of a 
musical phrase speeds up or slows down over time. 

A bend envelope may be utilized, which continuously sends out MIDI 
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pitch bed da«. In .his example, this is done by scaling the envelope value of 
(0 - 100) into a double precision MIDI pitch bend value of {0 - 16383}, »nth 
other ranges possible. This produces the musical effect of a gradual ineteas. 
or decrease in pitch over time. Other envelopes are possible that send any 
type of MIDI data continuously in a similar fashion, with different ranges of 
values. A spatial location envelope could send MIDI pan (controller 10) 
values, by scaling the envelope value (0 - 100} into a pan value from (0 - 
127), and soon. 

A more detailed explanation of the operation of envelopes according to 
the present embodiment shall now be given. As previously described, an 
overall time range exists for the entire envelope, which may be a 
p,ede.em,ined or user selected value, or may be changed or scaled in real-ttme 
according to other calculat.ons that shall be described later. Assuming there 
are three segments, if an arbitrary time range is decided to be 6000 ms, .hen 
each segmen. will occupy 2000 ms. Therefore, .he segment time value of {0 - 
1 00) may be scaled into .he range (0 - 2000 ms) , which shall be referred to as 
the "segment time ms." For example, if segment 2 had a time of 45. then the 
segmen. time ms for segmen. 2 would be (2000 / 100) • 45 = 900 ms. 

A s.ep ra.e and step size are calculated by determining .he number of 
steps within a segment. The number of steps .s determined by subwaCing the 
previous level from the cunem segment's level. For segmen. 1, a separate 
start level has been provided since there is no previous segment. The step rate 
determines how often the envelope value will be calculated and updated to a 
new value. It has arbitrarily been decided that a minimum s.ep rate will be 20 
25 ms in this example, so that calculations will not be performed more often than 
that The step size determines the amount by which the envelope value wtll be 
incremen.ed or decremen.ed a, each calcula.ion. 1. has arbi.rarily been 
decided .ha, a minimum s.ep size is 1. Therefore, when .he s.ep size and step 
ra,e are calcula.ed, if .he s.ep ra.e is greater than .he minimum rate, *e step 
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size will be 1. If the step rate is less than the minimum rate, it will be limited 
to the minimum rate, and the step size will therefore be greater than 1. One 
may employ the following C code fragment to calculate the step size and step 
rate: 

5 A number of steps = current level - previous level; 

step rate = segment time ms/number of steps; 
if (step rate < 20 ms){ 
step rate = 20 ms; 

step size = number of steps/(segment time ms/20); 
10 }else{ 

if (number of steps > 0) 
step size = 1 .0; 

else 

step size = -1.0; 

15 } 

By way of example, if level "a" is 30 and level "b" is 100, the number of 
steps between level a and level b is 70. If the segment time ms for a segment 
is 2000 ms, the step rate is calculated by dividing the segment time ms by the 
number of steps (2000 / 70) = 28.57 ms. This step rate is greater than the 
20 minimum step rate of 20 ms; therefore, since the number of steps is a positive 
number, the step size is 1.0, and the step rate is 28.57 ms. A calculation will 
be performed every 28.57 ms, and the envelope value will be incremented by 
1 each time. 

If the segment time ms were 1000 ms, then (1000 / 70) = 14.286 ms. 
25 Since this is less than 20 ms, the step rate will be set at 20 ms, and the step 
size becomes (70 / (1000 / 50)) = 1.4. Therefore, a calculation will be 
performed every 20 ms, and the envelope value incremented by 1 .4 each time. 

An envelope is started by one or more of the triggering means to be 
explained shortly. This sets the envelope value to the start value, and then 
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schedules a call to a recursive procedure at a time in the future equal to (now 
time + segment 1 step rate). When the system time reaches the specified time, 
the envelope value is modified by the segment 1 step size, and another 
procedure call is again scheduled at a time in the fumre equal to (now time + 

5 segment 1 step rate). In this manner, the function repeatedly schedules itself 
to be called, and at each repetition recalculates the envelope value. Once the 
envelope value reaches the segment 1 level, the next call is scheduled in the 
future at (now time + segment 2 step rate), after which the envelope value will 
be modified by the segment 2 step size, and so on, until the end of the 

10 envelope is reached, at which point no further procedure calls are scheduled in 
the future and the processing of the envelope stops. If a certain segment has 
been specified as a sustain level segmem, when the envelope value reaches the 
level prior to the start of that segment, no further procedure calls are 
scheduled and the envelope stops. A predetermined action may then restart 

15 the processing from the present level, with the step size and step rate of the 
sustain level segment. The envelope value may be stored in memory and 
referenced by other operations, scaled imo other ranges and used to vary 
parameters m real time, and/or scaled into other ranges and sent out as various 

types of MIDI data. 

The step rate and step size for each segment may be precalculated 
according to the settings of the time and level for each segmem and stored in 
memory, or calculated in real-time. The various levels and times may be 
changed in real-time and a recalculation of the step rate and step size 
performed without stopping the envelope. 
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READING OUT OF DATA - CLOCK EVENT ADVANCE MODE 
During clock event advance of the musical effect, clock events are 
counted to determine when to read out some data, based on a rhythm target 
value calculated from the current phase's rhythm pattern. Automatic advance 
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clock events are provided by an internal or external clock that produces clock 
events automatically at intervals. The intervals may be regular intervals based 
on the current tempo (e.g., utilizing a MIDI clock corresponding to 24 pulses 
per quarter note), or may be produced by utilizing a function generator such as 

5 an envelope generator to produce clock events that have an irregular nature, 
such as increasing or decreasing the amount of time between the clock events 
over a period of time. Alternately or in conjunction with automatic advance 
clock events, manual advance clock events may be utilized, where a user 
action such as pressing a key or button has been predetermined to generate 

10 one or more clock events, which are then counted in the same fashion. 

An initialization sequence that independently sets starting values for 
various indexes and other variables may be performed at any time 
independently of starting or stopping the effect. The initialization sequence 
can be performed by user actions such as each new key depression on a 

15 keyboard or button depression on an interface, or analyzing the number of 
keys or buttons currently being held down by the user, and initializing only for 
the first key or button depression after all other keys or buttons have been 
released. Upon user demand, the counting of the clock events can be 
suspended or the generation of the clock events suppressed, stopping the 

20 effect and freezing it at its present position. Furthermore, the counting or 
generation of clock events may be resumed at any time either with or without 
initializing again if desired. These operations, along with several envelope 
functions previously described, are controlled through the use of various 
triggering means. 

25 

TRIGGERING MEANS 
Several different types of trigger actions may be utilized to control the 
process of the reading out of data. These trigger actions are used to determine 
a corresponding trigger event type: 



key down trigger: 

input note-ons or key/button presses from a keyboard or other musical 
instrument are used to determine key down trigger events, 
key up trigger: 

5 input note-offs or key^utton releases from a keyboard or other musical 

instrument are used to determine key up trigger events, 
external trigger: 

a user controlled device such as a foot switch, front panel button, 
sensor mechanism etc. is used to determine external triggers events. 
10 location trigger: 

specific locations in a pre-recorded background piece of music are used 
to determine location trigger events, which can either be embedded in the 
music as a specific type of predetermined data which is recognized as such, or 
by calculating a location on the fly, such as a predetermined number of clock 
1 5 ticks, beats or measures, 
phase trigger: 

a phase change as previously described may send a phase trigger event. 
When the trigger action is key up trigger or key down trigger, three 
different trigger methods are provided: 
20 time window: 

time windows are used to determine the trigger events, 
note count: 

the arrival of a certain number of note-ons and/or note-offs, or 
key/button presses and/or releases are used to determine the trigger events. 
25 threshold: 

the velocity with which the notes are received (or level of other MIDI 
data) are used to determine the trigger events. 

When the trigger action is key down trigger, three different key down 
conditions are provided: 
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any: all key down trigger events will be utilized. 
Any note: a key down trigger event will only be utilized if there is only 
one note sustaining (meaning that subsequent key down trigger events caused 
by adding or removing additional sustaining notes will be ignored). 
5 after stop: a key down trigger event will only be utilized if it is the first 

one since the effect was started (meaning that all subsequent key down trigger 
events will be ignored until the effect is stopped and started again). 

The present embodiment provides for several separate trigger modes, 
indicating ways in which the processing of the reading out of data can be 
10 controlled by the preceding actions. Each of the trigger modes can be set to 
utilize one or more of the preceding trigger event types, and one or more of 
the key down conditions (assuming the key down trigger event is selected for 
use). 

envelope trigger mode: 
1 5 an envelope function may be started by a trigger event, 

release trigger mode: 
an envelope function may be allowed to continue from the sustain level 
into the release segment, or forced into the release segment, by a trigger event, 
initialize trigger mode: 
20 indexes and other variables may be initialized to predetermined starting 

values by a trigger event, 
clock on trigger mode: 
the counting of clock events may be allowed to begin by a trigger 
event, starting or resuming the effect. 
25 clock off trigger mode: 

the counting of clock events may be suppressed by a trigger event, 

stopping or pausing the effect. 

Several flags used in the following description exist in memory, which 
are initialized to "no" in a general initialization routine: 
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on window running: indicates a note-on time window is in progress, 
off window running: indicates a note-off time window is in 
progress. 

Two temporary buffers and three associated counters are used in the 
5 following description, with all locations initialized to 0: 
note-ons buffer: 

a predetermined number of storage locations in memory containing 
data space for a pitch, velocity, and time stamp, 
note-offs buffer: 

10 a predetermined number of storage locations in memory containing 

data space for a pitch and time stamp, 
stored note-ons: 
the number of note-ons currently stored in the note-on buffer. 

stored note-offs: 

1 5 the number of note-offs currently stored in the note-off buffer, 

sustaining notes: 

the number of notes which are currently sustaining. 
The use of separate note-on and note-off buffers is only for ease of 
performance and explanation. A single buffer with additional locations could 
20 easily accomplish the same purpose, with a slightly different implementation, 
and remain within the scope of the invention. 

FIG. 46 is a flowchart showing the [Receive Input Note] routine where 
one means of controlling the various trigger modes is demonstrated, along 
with means for generating manual advance clock events. When an input note 
25 arrives 4600, a parameter memory setting is checked to see whether notes are 
being used for manual advance 4602. If so, one or more manual advance 
clock events may be generated 4604, which may evenmally be utilized by the 
[Read Out Data] routine 4632 and 4634, as shall be described later. 

The notes to be utilized for manual advance may be a subset of all 
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available input notes, such as a certain range of input notes (e.g. one octave, 
two octaves, or contiguous or non-contiguous portions thereof). For example, 
it might be specified that all input notes with pitches between 60 and 71 are to 
be used for manual advance. Furthermore, within the desired notes to be 

5 utilized, it may be specified that only note-ons, only note-offs, or both note- 
ons and note-offs may indicate clock events. For each such note-on and/or 
note-off, one or more manual advance clock events may be generated 
simultaneously as desired. Furthermore, the number of clock events generated 
for each note-on and/or note-off may be derived from the current step of a 

10 rhythm pattern, so that each such note-on and/or note-off will advance the 
reading out of data by one step of the rhythm pattern, as shall be described 
shortly. If notes are not being used for manual advance 4602 or continuing 
from step 4604, the [Store Input Note] routine is entered 4606. 

The [Store Input Note] routine shown in FIG. 47 stores note-ons and 

15 note-offs in two separate buffers, maintains the count of items in the buffers, 
and maintains the count of sustaining notes. If the input note is a note-on 
4702, the pitch, velocity, and a time stamp indicating when the note-on was 
received (now time) is stored in the note-ons buffer 4704. Stored note-ons is 
incremented by one 4706, sustaining notes is incremented by one 4708, and 

20 the routine returns 4720. 

If the input note is a note-off 4702, the pitch and a time stamp indicating 
when the note-off was received (now time) is stored in the note-offs buffer 
4710. Stored note-offs is incremented by one 4712, sustaining notes is 
decremented by one 4714, and the routine returns 4720. In this manner, the 

25 sustaining notes value contains the number of notes for which note-offs have 
not yet been received. Remming to the [Receive Input Note] routine of FIG. 
46, the [Note Trigger] routine is then entered 4608. 

The [Note Trigger] routine shown in FIG. 48 allows incoming inptit 
notes to potentially trigger any of the trigger modes previously described. 
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using several different triggering methods. If the trigger method is "time 
window" 4804, the [Time Window Trigger] routine is entered 4806. 

The [Time Window Trigger] routine shown in FIG. 49 uses two separate 
time windows for note-ons and note-offs. If the routine has been called by a 

5 note-on 4902, the on window running flag is checked 4904. If the flag is 
"yes," indicating that the window is already running, the routine returns 4924. 
If the flag is "no," then the flag is set to "yes" to indicate the window is now 
running 4906. A procedure call to the [Reset Note-On Window] routine is 
then scheduled for a predetermined "n" milliseconds (e.g. 30 ms) in the future 

1 0 4908 and 49 1 0, and the routine is finished 4924. 

The [Reset Note-On Window] routine shown in FIG. 50 resets the flag 
allowing the note-on window to be run again, and then sends a key down 
trigger if a certain number of note-ons have been stored at that time. The on 
window running flag is first reset to "no" 5002, allowing the window to again 

15 be run. If the current number of stored note-ons is greater than or equal to a 
predetermined target value 5004, a call is made to the [Process Triggers] 
routine (not yet described) with a key down trigger event 5006. If stored note- 
ons is not greater than or equal to the target value, no trigger is sent, and the 
routine is finished 5010. 

20 Reniming to the [Time Window Trigger] routine of FIG. 49, if the 

routine has not been called by a note-on but by a note-off 4902, the same 
sequence of events as described occurs for the note-off window, except using 
the off window running flag, and scheduling a procedure call to the [Reset 
Note-Off Window] routine 4918. 

25 The [Reset Note-Off Window] routine shown in FIG. 51 resets the flag 

allowing the note-off window to be run again, and then sends a key up trigger 
if a certain number of note-offs have been stored by this time, allowing the 
fiirther refinement of not setting the trigger flag if any notes are currently 
sustaining. The off window running flag is reset to "no" 5102, allowing the 
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window to again be run. If the current number of stored note-offs is greater 
than or equal to a predetermined target value 5104, the sustaining notes value 
is checked 5106. If it is "0", then no notes are being held down, and a call is 
made to the [Process Triggers] routine with a key up trigger event 5108. If 
5 stored note-ons is not greater than or equal to the target value 5104, or 
sustaining notes does not equal "0" 5106, no trigger is sent and the routine is 
finished 5110. 

In this manner, the arrival of notes can be grouped together and used to 
determine trigger events, either for key down activity (note-ons) or key up 

10 activity (note-offs). Note that the target value for the number of note-ons or 
note-offs can be any value from 1 up. 

Returning to the [Note Trigger] routine of FIG. 48, if the trigger method 
is not "time window" 4804, it is checked whether the trigger method is "note 
count" 4808. If so, the [Note Count Trigger] routine is entered 4810. 

15 The [Note Count Trigger] routine shown in FIG. 52 checks whether a 

certain number of note-ons or note-offs has been received, and allows the 
trigger modes to potentially be triggered if so. If the input note is a note-on 
5202, it is checked whether the stored note-ons is greater than or equal to a 
predetermined target value 5204. If so, a call is made to the [Process 

20 Triggers] routine with a key down trigger event 5206 and the routine returns 
5214. Otherwise, the routine returns with no trigger being sent If the input 
note is a note-off 5202, it is checked whether the stored note-offs is greater 
than or equal to a predetermined target value 5208. If so, a call is made to the 
[Process Triggers] routine with a key up trigger event 5210 and the routine 

25 returns 5214. Otherwise, the routine returns with no trigger being sent. In 
this manner, the count of notes can be used to determine trigger events, either 
for key down activity (note-ons) or key up activity (note-offs). Note that the 
target value for the number of note-ons or note-offs can be any value from 1 
up. 
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Returning to the [Note Trigger] routine of FIG. 48, if the trigger method 
does not equal "note count" 4808, then the method is "threshold trigger," and 
the [Threshold Trigger] routine is entered 4812, after which the routine 
returns 4820. 

5 The [Threshold Trigger] routine shown in FIG. 53 checks whether the 

velocity of note-ons received so far exceeds a predetermined threshold, and 
allows the trigger modes to potentially be triggered if so. It is first checked if 
any of the note-ons currently stored in the note-ons buffer has a velocity 
greater than or equal to a predetermined threshold 5302. If so, it is then 

10 checked whether a note-on called the routine 5304. If so, a call is made to the 
[Process Triggers] routine with a key down trigger event 5306, and the routine 
returns 5314. If a note-off called the routine 5304, a call is made to the 
[Process Triggers] routine with a key up trigger event 5308 and the routine 
renjms 5314. If a velocity was not found that was greater than or equal to the 

15 threshold 5302, the routine remms without any triggers being sent 5314. In 
this manner, the velocity of notes can be used to determine trigger events, 
either for key down activity (note-ons) or key up activity (note-offs). 

The step of testing the velocities of the note-ons in the note-ons buffer 
can comprise finding a velocity greater than or equal to a threshold, or less 

20 than or equal to a threshold, or performing an average on all the velocities 
stored and using the average value for the test. Furthermore, the threshold can 
be a range of minimum/maximum velocity levels that the test velocity must be 
within or outside of Furthermore, other types of MIDI data could be tested 
against thresholds in a similar fashion, such as aftertouch data, or controllers 

25 such as mod wheels and ribbons. In this case, the MIDI value itself would 
simply be tested against the threshold at step 5302 rather than utilizing notes 
in a buffer, the test at step 5304 would be skipped, and an external trigger 
event type would be sent to the [Process Triggers] routine. 

Returning to the [Receive Input Note] routine of FIG. 46, the [Process 
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Triggere] routine may have been called 461 8 by one or more of the previously 
described trigger events. This routine can also be called eventually as the 
resuh of the arrival of an external or location trigger 4610. In the case of 
external triggers received from buttons, pedals, or other user operated 

5 controls, such triggers can be initiated by either the up or down position of a 
2-stage control, the high or low value of a continuous controller, any position 
arbitrarily designated in between, or any combination of all of these. In the 
case of a location trigger, any predetermined data value inserted at various 
positions in the pre-recorded backing track can be used to initiate a call to this 

10 routine. Furthermore, by counting system clocks, processing clocks, or MIDI 
clocks received while playing the backing track, positions such as the start of 
each measure can be determined in real-time without the addition of pre- 
determined data, and can also be used to call this routine. 

When an external or location trigger is determined 4610, a parameter 

15 memory setting is checked to see whether these triggers are being used for 
manual advance 4612. If so, one or more manual advance clock events may 
be generated 4614, which may eventually be utilized by the [Read Out Data] 
routine 4632 and 4634. For each external or location trigger to be utilized, 
one or more manual advance clock events may be generated simultaneously as 

20 desired. Furthermore, the number of clock events generated for each external 
or location trigger may be derived from the current step of a rhythm pattern, 
so that each such trigger will advance the reading out of data by one step of 
the rhythm pattern. While this example groups the external and location 
triggers together, it can be seen that they could have separate tests appHed, and 

25 generate manual advance clock events separately. If external or location 
triggers are not being used for manual advance 4612 or continuing from step 
4614, a call is made to the [Process Triggers] routine with an ext/loc trigger 
event 4616. 

Referring to FIG. 54, the [Process Triggers] routine may potentially be 
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called by any of the methods previously described, with one of the trigger 
event types 5400. A loop is performed for each envelope utilized (three in the 
present example) consisting of the steps 5402 through 5410. It is first 
checked if the envelope has been set to utilize the trigger event type 5404. If 

5 not, execution loops back to 5402. If so, it is checked whether the trigger 
event type is a key down trigger 5406. If so, it is tested whether conditions 
are currently met to allow the key down trigger event to be utilized 5408. As 
previously described, there are three different key down conditions that can be 
selected for use. If the key down condition is "any", then all key down trigger 

10 events are used and the envelope is started 5410. If the key down condition is 
"first note", the current value of sustaining notes is checked to see how many 
notes are sustaining. If only one note is sustaining, the envelope is started 
5410. Otherwise, the condition is not met and execution loops back to 5402. 
If the key down condition is "after stop", then a flag in memory that is set 

15 each time the effect is stopped is checked. If this is the first key down trigger 
event since the flag was set, the envelope is started 5410 and the flag in 
memory set to indicate that no more key down events are to be used until it is 
reset by the effect being slopped. Otherwise, the condition is not met and 
execution loops back to 5402. If the trigger event type is not a key down 

20 trigger event 5406, the envelope is also started 5410 before execution loops 
back to 5402. In this manner, various actions can individually and selectively 
start one or more of the envelopes being utilized. 

While not specifically shown on this diagram, the release trigger mode 
for each envelope may also be controlled by the addition of another set of tests 

25 similar in form to steps 5402 - 5410, with the result that the envelope enters 
the release segment of operation as previously described. 

After the loop has been completed for all envelopes 5402, it is then 
checked whether the initialize trigger mode has been set to utilize the trigger 
event type 5412. If so, it is checked whether the trigger event type is a key 
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down trigger 5414. If so, it is tested whether conditions are currently met to 
allow the key down trigger event to be utilized 5416. As previously described 
for the envelopes, the same three key down conditions are evaluated, and if 
the conditions are met, the various indexes and desired values are selectively 

5 initialized and reset to starting values 5418. If the event trigger type is not a 
key down trigger event 5414, the indexes and values are also initialized and 
reset 5418. In this manner, various actions can selectively reset indexes and 
other values to predetermined starting values, achieving the effect of restarting 
the reading out of data from the beginning, or other repeatable location. 

10 If the initialize trigger mode does not utilize the trigger event type 5412, 

or the conditions are not met 5416, or continuing from step 5418, it is then 
checked whether the clock on trigger mode has been set to utilize the trigger 
event type 5420. In a similar fashion as previously described, if the event type 
is a key down trigger 5422 and conditions are met 5424 or the event type is 

15 not a key down trigger, a flag in memory is set indicating that clock events are 
to be allowed to be counted 5426. In this manner, various actions can 
selectively start or resume the read out of data. 

If the clock on trigger mode does not utilize the trigger event type 5420, 
or the conditions are not met 5424, or continuing from step 5426, it is then 

20 checked whether the clock off trigger mode has been set to utilize the trigger 
event type 5428. In a similar fashion as previously described, if the event type 
is a key down trigger 5430 and conditions are met 5432 or the event type is 
not a key down trigger, a flag in memory is set indicating that clock events are 
no longer allowed to be counted 5434. In this manner, various actions can 

25 selectively stop or pause the read out of data. 

If the clock off trigger mode does not utilize the trigger event type 5428, 
or the conditions are not met 5432, or continuing from step 5434, the note- 
ons buffer and note-offs buffer may be optionally emptied, and stored note- 
ons and stored note-offs reset to "0" 5436, after which the routine returns 
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5440. It could also be arranged that the reset of the buffers was selectively 
accomplished by other means, so that more note-ons and note-offs could be 
added to those already stored, and this routine called again. 

When utilizing random pool patterns during the process of reading out 
data, a series of steps such as 5420 through 5426 may be utilized to choose a 
new starting seed and/or reset the starting seed to a stored seed, and remain 
within the scope of the invention. In this case, one or more additional trigger 
modes would exist for the choosing and/or resetting of the seeds, which may 
be set to utilize any of the various trigger event types to call the [Initialize 
Seeds] routine of FIG. 4 and/or the [Repeat Random Sequence] routine of 
FIG. 6. 

In the [Store Input Note] routine of FIG. 47, the steps of storing the 
note-ons 4704 and storing the note-offs 4710 could be skipped, but rather just 
a count of stored note-ons and note-offs incremented 4706 and 4712. 
Furthermore, a single buffer could be maintained, with by adding an incoming 
note to a buffer when a note-on message is received, and removing the note 
when receiving a corresponding note-off message. In this manner, the buffer 
contains all notes currently being sustained at a particular moment, and the 
sustaining notes count is not needed. The [Time Window Trigger] and [Note 
Count Trigger] routines may then be used to determine key down trigger 
events by checking the number of sustaining notes. The [Threshold Trigger] 
routine could simply analyze the last received velocity, and not check the 
velocities of notes in a buffer. The time stamp stored in steps 4704 and 4710 
was not utilized in the present embodiment, but will be utilized in a later 
embodiment. 

Returning to the [Receive Input Note] routine of FIG. 46, manual 
advance clock events 4632 that may have been generated at steps 4604 and/or 
4614 are received by the [Read Out Data] routine 4634. Automatic advance 
clock events 4630 are provided by an internal or external clock that produces 
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clock events automatically at intervals; the previously described tempo 
envelope may be used to modify the tempo of an internal clock event 
generator, thereby increasing and/or decreasing the amount of time between 
the clock events over a period of time. 

5 FIG. 55 is a flowchart of the [Read Out Data] routine, which shows the 

process of reading data out with clock event advance. For the purposes of the 
following discussion, all patterns and other referenced parameters are 
considered to be those designated as the current phase. Since specific value 
pattems and/or random pool patterns may be utilized, the terms "current 

10 value" or "current pair of values" refers to the value(s) derived from the 
location indicated by the pattern's associated pattern index, not necessarily the 
actual values in the pattern. 

Prior to this, an initialization sequence has set the note series index 
(which is a pointer into an addressable series indicating the next value to use) 

15 and all pattern indexes to predetermined starting values. An initial rhythm 
target value has been calculated by using the current value of the rhythm 
pattern. In this example, that value is a number of clock events at a base 
resolution of 24 cpq. Those of skill in the art will recognize that. Other 
arrangements are possible. The rhythm pattern's associated rhythm modifier 

20 may be used to modify the current value derived from the pattern step; in this 
case it is used as a multiplier. For example, if the current value of the rhythm 
pattern is 6 (a 1 6th note at 24 cpq) and the rhythm modifier is 2, then the 
rhythm target value is (6 * 2) = 12, indicating an eighth note. A memory 
location clock event counter (that is used to count clock events as they occur) 

25 has been set to the rhythm target value (so that the first clock event will 
generate a note as shall be seen). 

A user action has been performed (such as the previously described 
triggering means) that indicates that clock events are now to be counted, by 
setting a flag in memory indicating that counting is to begin or resume. The 
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[Read Out Data] routine is then called for every clock event received 5500. If 
the clock event count is not yet equal to the target value 5504, the clock event 
count is incremented 5554 and the routine is finished 5556. If the clock event 
count is equal to the rhythm target value, then the clock event count is reset to 
5 "1" 5508, the rhythm pattern index is advanced to a new location, and a new 
rhythm target value is calculated as described above for the next time the 
routine is called. 

A decision is then made as to whether it is time for a phase change 5512. 

This can be caused by one or more of the following methods: 
10 (a) since the note series index will be constantly changing to point to 

different memory locations (described below), if it moves outside of a 

predetermined range it can set a flag indicating a phase change; 

(b) notes being generated can be counted, with the occurrence of a 

certain number of notes setting a flag indicating a phase change; 
15 (c) clock events can be counted, with the occurrence of a certain 

number of clock events setting a flag indicating a phase change, such as a 

number corresponding to a measure of a musical time signature at a current 

resolution; 

(d) the passing of a certain period of time can set a flag indicating a 
20 phase change, such as 5000 milliseconds from the last phase change; 

(e) if music sequence or song data is being played simultaneously, 
phase changes can be flagged to occur at specific locations, such as the 
beginning of each beat or the beginning of a measure; and/or 

(f) user actions may specify directly a certain phase to change to, 
25 thereby setting a flag indicating a phase change, or set the flag directly, so that 

the next value of a phase pattern will be used. 

If it is not time for a phase change, the current value derived from the 
current step of the cluster pattern is used to set the number of times to perform 
a loop 5516. The value may be optionally modified by the cluster pattern's 
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associated cluster modifier, such as compressing or expanding the value. The 
loop consists of the steps 5517 through 5548, with each repetition generating 
one or more notes and other MIDI data. If a cluster pattern is not being used, 
this step 5516 can be skipped and the loop would execute one time. 

5 At the beginning of the loop, a note is retrieved from a note series in 

memory at the location specified by the note series index 5517. The pitch of 
the note can optionally be altered in one or more of the following ways, which 
have been previously described in more detail during the creation of the note 
series. These operations may be performed here selectively as an alternative 

10 or in addition to those operations: 

(a) constrain the pitch to a predetermined range; 

(b) disregard a duplicate pitch value when compared to a previous 

pitch or pitches; 

(c) shift the pitch of the note by an interval; 

1 5 (d) substitute a new pitch for the pitch, by substimting tonal values for 

atonal values, or substimting according to a conversion table, which may be 
arbitrarily chosen or chosen as a result of chord analysis of the note series; and 
(e) disregard a pitch value based on predetermined criteria. 
In the case of (b) or (e), the note series index may be advanced to a 
20 different location and another choice made. 

Next, the pitch of the note can be optionally scaled into a certain range 
and sent out as pitch bend data 551 8. One may employ the following formula, 
where pitch is the cu^nt pilch of the note and pilch min and pitch max are 
the lowest and highest pitches, respectively, in the note series: 
25 bend = ((pitch - pitch min) * 1 27) / (pitch max - pitch min). 

The resulting bend value is sent out as a MIDI pitch bend message, 
transforming the pitches of the notes into full-range pitch bend messages. 
This is typically done once per cluster but may also be done for each repetition 
of the loop. If processing was being performed more than one time 
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simultaneously, the reading out operation could end here with only pitch bend 
data being sent out, while another simultaneously running reading out 
operation could be reading notes out of a different note series in memory. The 
combined effect would be one of note generation from one note series and 

5 pitch bend generation from a different note series being achieved 
simultaneously. Other ranges and values can be used, and the generated data 
could be sent out as other types of MIDI messages other than pitch bend. 

Next, the velocity of the note can be modified by the current value of the 
velocity pattern 5520. Such modification can be an addition or subtraction of 

10 an amount, or a direct replacement of the value, after which the velocity 
pattern index is moved to another location. The velocity pattern's associated 
velocity modifier may be used to modify the current value derived from the 
pattern step; in this case it indicates a percentage. For example, if the current 
value is -10 and the velocity modifier is 200%, then the actual value to be 

15 used is (-10 * 2.0) = -20. The retrieval of the value and movement of the 
index is typically done once per cluster but may also be done for each 
repetition of the loop. The velocity may be further optionally modified or 
replaced by the current envelope value of a velocity envelope, such envelope 
having been triggered by the triggering means as previously described. In this 

20 example, this is done by scaling the envelope value of {0 - 100} into an offset 
of {-127 - 0} and adding it to the velocity already calculated, with other 
ranges possible. 

The current value of the spatial location pattern can be retrieved and sent 
out as a MIDI pan message, after which the spatial location pattern index is 
25 moved to another location 5524. The value may be optionally modified by the 
spatial location pattern's associaied spatial location modifier, such as 
compressing or expanding the values. The retrieval of the value and 
movement of the index is typically done once per cluster but may also be done 
for each repetition of the loop. While this example shows MIDI pan data 
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being used, other types of data can be used, including data required to move a 
sound in a multi-dimensional field. Although not specifically shown on the 
flowchart, any data being defined by an assignable pattern as previously 
described may be sent out in a similar fashion as the spatial location pattern, 
5 and the assignable pattern index moved to a new location. 

Next, a decision can be made as to whether it is time to perform a voice 
change 5528. This may be done by comparing the second value of the current 
pair of values in the voice change pattern (a number of clock events to count) 
with a counter in memory. If the correct number of clock events has been 
10 reached, the first value in the currem pair of voice change pattern values is 
sent out as a MIDI program change message, thereby changing the instrument 
which is playing the notes. The voice change pattern index is then moved to 
another location and the counter is reset; the retrieval of the values and 
movement of the index is typically done once per cluster but may also be done 

1 5 for each repetition of the loop. 

A strum time may be calculated for each note in the cluster 5532 (if the 
cuirent cluster size is greater than 1). This is an amoum of time to delay the 
issuance of the notes with respect to each other, in a specific order based on a 
direction specified by the current value of the strum pattern, and a 
20 predetermined time in milliseconds. The strum pattern index is then moved to 
another location; the retrieval of the values and movemem of the index is done 
once per cluster at the beginning. The following formulae may be used to 
calculate the strum time, where cluster size is the current cluster pattern size, 
with a counter "i" being initialized to 0 and incrementing each time through 
the loop currently being performed; strum ms is the predetermined time 
between each note: 

strum pattern direction up: 

strum time = i * strum ms 
strum pattern direction down: 
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strum time = ((cluster size size - 1) - i) * strum ms 
For example, if the predetermined time between notes is 10 ms, the 
result of this process is that when the strum pattern direction is up, the cluster 
of notes will eventually be issued in the order they exist in the note series with 
5 the first note being generated immediately and the others having 10 ms 
between them as will be described shortly; when the strum direction is down, 
the notes will be put out in the reverse order they exist in the note series, the 
last note being generated immediately and 1 0 ms between the others in reverse 
order. 

10 The predetermined time between notes could also be a part of the 

pattern, so that each stroke of the pattern can have a different amount of time 
delay between the notes as they are issued. Furthermore, rather than using a 
strum pattern value, a toggle in memory that flip-flops between 0 and 1 each 
time it is accessed may be utilized, indicating an alternation of up and down 

15 strums. 

Additional notes can be retrieved from the note series using various 
replication algorithms, such as doubling or inversion 5536. Inversion takes 
the current value of the note series index and creates an additional index 
which is inverted with respect to the size of the note series or a portion 
20 thereof. One may employ the following formula: 

additional inverted index = size of note series or portion - note series 
index. 

Doubling adds one or more offset amounts to the note series index to 
calculate additional indexes from which to retrieve notes, taking into account 
25 the size of the note series and discarding or wrapping around indexes that are 
out of range. 

A duration time may then be calculated from the current value of the 
duration pattern, after which the duration pattern index is moved to another 
location 5540. The retrieval of the value and movement of the index is 
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typically done once per cluster but may also be done for each repetition of the 
loop. This duration time is an amount of time in milliseconds in the future 
(from the present time) at which to issue a note-off for a corresponding note- 
on, thereby controlling the length of the note. Here, the duration pattern value 

5 is a number of clocks related to 24 cpq (with other divisions being possible). 
The duration pattern's associated duration modifier may then be used to 
modify the value in the same fashion as explained for the rhythm pattern. The 
resulting duration time may be calculated according to the following formula: 
duration time = (duration pattern value * (60000 / tempo)) / cpq 

10 For example, at a tempo of 120 bpm with a duration pattern value of 12 

(8th note), the formula yields a duration time of 250 ms. Alternately, if 
absolute millisecond values are utilized for the duration pattern, the values 
may be used directly. If a duration pattern is not desired to be used, a fixed 
duration value may be substituted instead, such as the length of time 

15 corresponding to an 8th note at the current tempo, or a predetermined value 
such as 50 ms. 

The currently retrieved notes are scheduled to be issued in time- 
sequential order by placing pointers to the MIDI note-on and note-off events 
(and procedures that issue them) inside a task list as previously described 

20 5544. The note-on events are scheduled by placing them in the list at (now 
time + strum time). Therefore, according to the previous example, the first 
note-on will be generated immediately, the second one 10 ms later, and so on. 
If no strumming is being used, all note-ons are scheduled at now time, which 
causes them to be sent out immediately. 

25 A corresponding note-off event for each note-on event is scheduled by 

placing it in the list at (now time + strum time + duration time). Therefore, 
according to the previous example where a duration time of 250 ms was 
calculated, the note-off corresponding to the first note-on will be issued 250 
ms after the first note-on, the note-off corresponding to the second note-off 
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260 ms later, and so on. 

Next, the note series index is moved to a new location based on the 
current value of the index pattern, after which the index pattern index is 
moved to a new location 5548. The movement of the indexes is typically 
5 done for each repetition of the loop, but may also be done once per cluster. 
The movement of the note series index is accomplished by a mathematical 
procedure specified by the index pattern value, and the phase direction. If the 
current phase direction is up, addition is performed with the value of the index 
pattern; if the current phase direction is down, subtraction is performed. For 
10 example, if the current value of the note series index is 3 (indicating the 3rd 
location in the note series), the current value of the index pattern is 3 and the 
phase direction is up, then the note series index becomes (3 + 3) = 6 for the 
next repetition of the routine; if the current value of the index pattern is -1, the 
note series index becomes (3 + -1) = 2. The loop 5517 - 5548 may then repeat 
15 as determined by the cluster pattern value. If an index pattern is not being 
used, this step 5548 can be replaced by the addition of a constant value such 
as 1 when the phase direction is up, and the subtraction of a constant value 
such as 1 when the phase direction is down. 

Once the loop has been performed the number of times specified, the 
20 note series index can be further adjusted by the cluster pattern size 5552 
depending on the cluster advance mode as has been previously described, after 
which the cluster pattern index is moved to a new location. If a cluster pattern 
is not being used, this step can be skipped. This completes the clock event 
advance read out of data 5556 until the next time the count of clock events 
25 equals the current rhythm target value 5504. 

If it is time for a phase change based on any of the previously described 
methods of determining this 5512, a counter originally set at "0" during an 
initialization routine is incremented for each phase change 5560. If the count 
reaches the total specified number of phases 5564, the counting of clock 
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events is stopped 5580 by setting a flag in memory indicating suspension of 
counting. This routine will then no longer be called, thus terminating the 
effect. However, if the count of phases is less than the total specified number, 
the phase is changed 5568. One way of accomplishing this is to provide a 
5 master pointer that points to the address in memory of different phase 
parameters stored as structures. The master pointer was initialized to point to 
the address in memory of a phase location based on a predetermined starting 
value, which may have been based on a value derived from the first step of the 
phase pattern. Upon a phase change, the master pointer is changed to point to 
1 0 a potentially different phase's memory location based on a value derived from 
the next step of the phase pattern, after which the phase pattern index is 
moved to a new location. For example, if the poimer is currently pointing at 
phase 1, and the next derived value of the phase pattern is 2, then after the 
operation the pointer would be pointing at phase 2, indicating the use of phase 
1 5 2 patterns and parameters in subsequent processing. 

While this example shows the use of a phase pattern, a user may directly 
specify a new phase to change to, in which case step 5512 will occur, and at 
step 5568 the phase pattern can be ignored, and the user specified value 
employed. Alternately, the use of a phase pattern may be omitted if desired, 
20 with all phase changes occurring due to user actions. 

The note series index is then optionally reset to a predetermined starting 
value for the current phase 5572. Optionally, various current pattern indexes 
may be selectively and independently reset to starting values 5576, so that 
certain patterns may start from a repeatable location. Optionally, if utilizing 
25 random pool patterns, various random seeds may be selectively and 
independently reset to their stored values 5577, so that repeatable random 
number sequences are generated. Optionally, if the phase pattern contains 
data indicating various parameters should be changed, the indicated 
parameters may then be changed to new values 5578. Finally, a phase trigger 
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event may be optionally sent to the [Process Triggers] routine 5579, thereby 
controlling such functions as the starting of envelope functions. The process 
now proceeds to step 5516 and the subsequent loop using the parameters of a 
potentially different phase. If only one phase is being used, or the same phase 
5 is being used repeatedly, no actual movement of the pointer takes place, but 
the phase change may be used to reset the various indexes and change 

parameters as shown. 

While this example reads out pitches and velocities from a note series 
while issuing other MIDI data, a pointer series could also have been used. 

10 Furthermore, any type of data in memory may be read out in a similar fashion. 
Instead of issuing MIDI Data with the loop comprising the steps 5517 through 
5548, the cluster pattern value derived at step 5516 may be used to perform a 
loop reading out other types of data, such as individual samples of digital 
audio data, with the index pattern and note series index indicating the next 

15 location of the data to read out. For example, 1 second of digital audio data 
recorded at the CD standard rate of 44.1k contains 44,100 individual samples 
of data. Each of those individual samples could be addressed as independent 
memory locations according to the reading out of data methods described 
herein, and the data read out and reissued as digital audio. 

20 While this example shows each pattern using its own pattern index, 

patterns may use the index of another pattern, so that one or more patterns are 
locked at the same position in processing. This is particulariy useful if the 
rhythm pattern being utilized is a random tie rhythm pattern. As the randomly 
chosen ties cause the rhythm pattern to skip indexes as previously described, 

25 other patterns using the rhythm pattern index instead of their own index will 
track the position of the rhythm pattern and therefore maintain a logical 
correspondence. 

The retrieval of the note from the note series at step 5517 may be 
replaced by a random choice, utilizing a pseudo random number generator. In 
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this case, the number of steps in the note series is considered the pool size 
according to the conventions employed herein, and a weighting method may 
be utihzed to favor areas of the pool over other areas. For example, a 
weighting curve may be utilized whereby the beginning, end, or other portion 
5 of the note series has indexes selected more often. 

EXAMPLES OF READING OUT OF DATA FROM A NOTE SERIES 

- CLOCK EVENT ADVANCE 
FIG. 56 shows an example of reading out of data according to the 
1 0 previously described process. The example begins with the contents of a note 
series in memory 5600 (8 notes consisting of pitch and velocity at sequential 
index locations (steps) {1-8}). Two phases consisting of a variety of patterns 
5602 are shown below the note series. These are not necessarily 
representations of the exact patterns, since specific value patterns or random 
15 pool patterns could be utilized. Instead, these are the values that will be 
derived from the patterns during processing. For purposes of clarity, the 
values derived from the cluster patterns in this example are {1 } in both phases 
so that only one note at a time is generated. Also, duration patterns, strum 
patterns, and program patterns are not included in this example although they 
20 could have been utilized. Furthermore, it is assumed that a phase pattern of 
{1, 2} is being used, and that the phase direction of phase 1 is "up," and the 
phase direction of phase 2 is "down." 

A sequence of 21 rhythm events (when the count of clock events meets 
the current rhythm target value) are shown below 5604, along with the values 
25 of the various indexes in memory for each rhythm event. The current rhythm 
pattern value, the current index pattern value, the value of the note series 
index after it is modified by the index pattern value, the retrieved pitch from 
the note series, current velocity pattern value, the resulting velocity read-out 
from the note series after it is modified by the velocity pattern value, the pan 
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data generated, and musical notation representing the rhythm and pitch of the 
resulting notes as they are generated are shown. A phase change is indicated 
in bold type. 

Since the value derived from the rhythm pattern for phase 1 is simply 

5 {6} (16th note at 24 cpq), then rhythm events in phase 1 will be generated as 
straight 16th notes. When a phase change occurs at rhythm event 14, the 
rhythm pattern in phase 2 is used, with derived values of {12, 6, 3, 3}, which 
generates an 8th note, a 16th note, and two 32nd notes in a repetitive loop. 

At rhythm event 1, the pitch and velocity in the note series at note series 

10 index 1 is retrieved (60, 115), the velocity 1 15 has the first phase 1 velocity 
pattern value 0 added to it, and the first spatial location pattern value 0 is sent 
out as pan data. The pitch 60 (C4) is generated, with a velocity of 115, after 
which all pattern indexes have advanced by 1 (or loop back to the beginning if 
such advancement puts them out of range of the pattern they are indexing). At 

15 rhythm event 2, the current index pattern value 1 is added to the note series 
index, and the pitch and velocity at note series index 2 of the note series is 
retrieved (64, 127), the velocity 127 has the second velocity pattern value -20 
added to it, the second spatial location pattern value 32 is sent out, and the 
note 64 (E4) is generated with a velocity of 107. 

20 The processing continues in like fashion, with the note series index 

being modified by the index pattern, indicating the index of the note series to 
retrieve, until rhythm event 13 has finished execution. The note series index 7 
will now have the next index pattern value 2 added to it, and it becomes 9. At 
rhythm event 14, this is used to determine a phase change, since the note 

25 series index is now greater than note series items (8). The note series index is 
reset to 8, the current phase pointer is set to point to the address of memory 
locations for phase 2, and processing continues using the pattern values from 
phase 2. In this example, the pattern indexes are all reset to the starting points 
of the patterns regardless of their current position. 
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Continuing from rhythm event 14, the pitch and velocity at note series 
index 8 is retrieved (83, 120), the velocity 120 has the first phase 2 velocity 
pattern value 0 added to it, and the first spatial location pattern value 0 is sent 
out. The pitch 83 (B5) is generated, with a velocity of 120, after which the 
5 pattern indexes have advanced by 1 . Furthermore, since the rhythm pattern in 
phase 2 is different, this note will have the rhythm of an 8th note (first value 
12 in phase 2's rhythm pattern values), as shown by the musical notation. At 
rhythm event 15, the current index pattern value 3 is subtracted from the note 
series index (since phase 2 is operating in the down direction). The pitch and 
10 velocity at note series index 5 is retrieved (72, 115), the velocity 115 has the 
second velocity pattern value -10 added to it, and the second pan value 127 is 
sent out. The note 72 (C5) is generated with a velocity of 105 and the rhythm 
of a 16th note (second value in phase 2's rhythm pattern values), and so on. 
FIG. 57 shows two additional examples of the reading out of data 
15 process using the same note series. Once again, it is assumed that a phase 
pattern of {1, 2} is being used, and that the direction of phase 1 is "up," and 
the direction of phase 2 is "down." 

Two phases (1 and 2) of various values derived from patterns including 
cluster patterns are shown in the figure 5700. For clarity, the rhythm pattern 
20 in both phases will generate straight 1 6th notes, and the index pattern in both 
phases will produce the value {1 } (the note series index will simply increment 
or decrement depending on the direction of the phase). Again, other patterns 
such as velocity, pan, duration, program and strum are not shown. This 
example will show the additional functionality of utilizing the previously 
25 described cluster advance mode to create additional movement through the 
note series. The cluster advance mode for phase 1 is "single" and for phase 2 
is "cluster." 

A sequence of 13 rhythm events 5702, the corresponding cluster pattern 
values, the note series indexes used to retrieve the pitches and velocities from 
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the note series, and the resulting generated notes are shown below. Since the 
cluster advance mode for phase 1 is "single" and the direction is •'up," the 
actual net advance of the note series index after each cluster is only 1 even 
though it increments with each note due to the index pattern of 1 . However, 

5 in phase 2, the cluster advance mode is "cluster" and the direction is "down." 
As a result, the actual note series index is decremented each time a note in a 
cluster is produced due to the index pattern of 1 and is not adjusted at the end 
of the cluster. Thus, at rhythm event 9, indexes 7 and 6 are chosen, after 
which at rhythm event 10 index 5 is chosen since there was a net advance of 2, 

10 and the index was not reset as in single mode. 

A further example illustrates the operation of strum patterns and duration 
patterns. Two phases containing values derived from such patterns are shown 
5704. Phase 1 contains duration pattern values of {12, 12, 6} corresponding 
to {8th - 8th - 16th} (at 24 cpq) while phase 2 has a duration pattern value 

15 {12} indicating straight 8th notes. Phase 1 has strum pattern values indicating 
{down, down, up} . Phase 2 has strum pattern values indicating {down, up} . 

A sequence of 12 rhythm events 5706, including the rhythm pattern, 
duration pattern, and strum pattern values for each rhythm event are shown 
below. In the music notation, the "V" and "inverted V" indicate the direction 

20 of the strums. 

At rhythm event 1 the rhythm target value is 24, the duration pattern 
value is 12, and the strum pattern value is "D." This results in a quarter note 
chord generated with an 8th note duration (yielding an 8th note rest) 
arpeggiated slightly in a downward direction (with the notes in the cluster 

25 issued sequentially in reverse order with a predetermined time delay between 
them). At rhythm event 2 the rhythm target value is 12, the duration pattern 
value is 12, and the strum pattern value is "D," resulting in an 8th note chord 
generated with an 8th note duration arpeggiated slightly in a downward 
direction. At rhythm event 3 the rhythm pattern value is 12, the duration 
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pattern value is 6, and the strum pattern value is "U," resulting in an 8th note 
chord with a 16th note duration (yielding a 16th note rest) arpeggiated slightiy 
in an upwards direction. 

EXAMPLES OF READING OUT OF DATA FROM A DRUM 
PATTERN - CLOCK EVENT ADVANCE 
As previously defined, a drum pattern is a note series of any length 
consisting of pitches and null values, or pools of pitches or pitches and null 
values, where a null value represents the absence of a pitch. In the following 
0 discussion, the pitches are note numbers corresponding to pre-defmed drum 
and percussion maps. Further, in the examples discussed here, the notes 
numbers are in the range 24 to 96, and correspond to the General Midi 
Specification drum maps; other ranges and maps are possible. 

The reading out of data in FIG. 55 is performed as described, with the 
5 difference that any time a null value is retrieved from the note series in step 
5517, the steps 5518 - 5548 are skipped without the issuance of any MIDI 
Data. The procedure immediately continues with the next repetition of the 
loop (if additional repetitions remain to be completed), or is finished at 5556 
until the next rhythm event occurs. 
20 Since both specific value drum patterns or random pool drum patterns 

may be employed, "drum pattern values," "drum pattern," and "values" in the 
following description shall all refer to values that are derived from a drum 
pattern, not necessarily the acmal values stored in the drum pattern. 

One example of values derived from a drum pattern is the following: 
25 {36, 0, 0, 0, 38, 0 36, 0, 36, 0, 0, 0, 38, 0, 38, 38} . 

36 indicates a kick drum, 38 indicates a snare drum, and 0 indicates no 
sound (a null value). FIG. 58 shows examples of two different rhythm 
patterns being utilized to read out these example values. The index pattern 
(not shown) will produce the value {1} (the note senes index will simply 
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increment, and wrap around back to the beginning upon reaching the end of 
the note series.) For clarity, velocity patterns, duration patterns, pan patterns, 
phase changes etc. are omitted. 

The values derived from a 16 step drum pattern are shown 5800. The 
5 application of a cluster pattern value of {1} and the index pattern described 
above will simply advance the note series index forward through the drum 
pattern, as shown by "note series index at beginning of cluster" 5802. Each 
drum pattern value will be retrieved in succession at each rhythm event. 

The rhythm caused by a rhythm pattern value of {6} (16th note at 24 
10 cpq) is shown 5804. Therefore, when reading data out of the drum pattern 
with this rhythm pattern causing the rhythm events, the drum notes shown in 
musical notation will be produced 5806. As seen, each time the null value 0 is 
retrieved from the note series, no data is issued, resulting in the absence of a 
sound (perceived as a rest). 
1 5 In the second example, the rhythm caused by a rhythm pattern of {6, 12} 

(16th note, 8th note) is shown 5808. When reading data out of the drum 
pattern with this rhythm pattern, the drum notes shown in musical notation 
will be produced 5810. As can be seen, the resulting drum beat has a different 
rhythm than 5806, extending partially into a second measure. In this manner, 
the same drum beat can be read out of memory with a different rhythm 
pattern, resulting in a different drum beat. 

FIG. 59 is an example of the effect of reading data out of the same drum 
pattern with cluster pattern values of {3, 1, 2}, a cluster advance mode of 
"single" and a rhythm pattern value of {6} (16th note). The index pattern (not 
25 shown) will again produce the value { 1 } . Any time the note series index goes 
outside of the range {1-16} (the drum pattern steps) it will be wrapped 
around by modulo division; for example, the value 17 becomes 1, 18 becomes 
2, and so on. As shown in 5900, for each rhythm event, a number of indexes 
equal to the cluster pattern value are retrieved from the drum pattern. Since 
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the cluster advance mode is "single " the note series index at the beginning of 
each cluster only has a net advance of 1 from the previous cluster, as 
previously described. Therefore, at rhythm event 1, 3 items are retrieved from 
indexes {1, 2, 3} since the index pattern value of {1} is added with each 

5 retrieval. At rhythm event 2, the note series index is set so that there was only 
a net advance of 1, and 1 item is retrieved from index {2}. At rhythm event 3, 
2 items are retrieved from indexes {3, 4} and so on. Duplicate pitches are 
shown in bold face and ultimately discarded. Null values produce no output. 
This example further shows that applying the values from this cluster pattern 

10 (which has 3 steps and is therefore not an even multiple of the 16 step drum 
pattern) results in a cyclical output 3 measures in length 5900 - 5902, where 
each measure has a different beat, as shown by the music notation 5904. 

FIG. 60 is an example of the same cluster pattern values {3, 1, 2}, but 
the cluster advance mode is set to "cluster." Therefore, the note series index 

15 at the beginning of each cluster has a net advance of the previous cluster size 
6000. For example, at rhythm event 1, the first 3 items of the drum pattern are 
retrieved from indexes {1, 2, 3} since the index pattern value of {1} is added 
with each retrieval. At rhythm event 2, the note series index has not been 
reset but continues from its present location, and 1 item is retrieved from 

20 index {4}. At rhythm event 3, 2 items are retrieved from indexes {5, 6}, and 
so on. Once again, the application of the values from this cluster pattern 
results in a cyclical output 3 measures in length 6000 - 6002, where each 
measure has a different beat, as shown by the music notation 6004. As can be 
seen, this is a different resulting beat than the previous example. 

25 FIG. 61 is an example utilizing index pattern values of {1, 4, -2} to read 

data out of the drum pattern. In this example, the cluster pattern value is 
assumed to be {!}, so that single notes are retrieved at each rhythm event 
6100. After each rhythm event, the next value derived from the index pattern 
is added to the note series index as previously described. As shown, this 
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results in a movement through the drum pattern of forward by 1, forward by 4, 
backwards by 2, and so on. As shown, the application of the values from this 
index pattern results in a cyclical output 3 measures in length 6100 - 6102, 
where each measure has a different beat, as shown by the music notation 
5 6104. As can be seen, this is a different resulting beat than the previous 
examples. 

Although the previous examples show the note series index being 
wrapped around if it goes outside the range of the drum pattern, other methods 
are possible such as inverting the value (e.g. note series index = drum pattern 
10 size - note series index) or limiting the note series index to a value within the 
range. Furthermore, although shown separately for clarity, the index patterns 
and cluster patterns may be used together to further alter the read out of the 
data. 

When multiple drum patterns are used together in the manner of FIG. 23, 
15 each drum pattern maintains a separate note series index, and separate pattern 
indexes, so that each pattern can be indexed in an independent manner, and 

data read out of different locations as desired. 

SCALING THE LENGTH OF AN ENVELOPE ACCORDING TO A 
20 PORTION OF READ OUT DATA 

The previously explained envelopes may have their time reference 
scaled to the length of a certain portion of the reading out procedure. This 
may be done by processing the portion desired according to the previously 
described process, but rather than using regularly received automatic and/or 
25 manual advance clock events, clock events are generated as fast as processing 
allows while suppressing the output of any data. 

FIG. 62 is a flowchart showing the operation of a [Calculate Phrase 
Length] routine which may be used to scale the time reference of the 
envelopes to the length of a portion of musical effect to be generated. This 
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routine may be called at any time during other processing to update the 
envelopes. First, the receipt of regular automatic and/or manual advance 
clock events is "locked out," so that the [Read Out Data] routine (FIG. 55) 
will not be called by such receipt during this process 6202. The current values 

5 of all related variables and indexes used during the reading out of data are 
then stored in temporary memory locations 6204, which has the effect of 
saving the current state of the variables and indexes at the present point in the 
processing sequence. Next, all of the variables and indexes are reset to their 
predetermined starting values 6206. The previously described [Read Out 

10 Data] routine is then called as fast as processing speed allows while 
suppressing the output of data 6208. The value of the rhythm target that is 
calculated each time the rhythm pattern advances is accumulated in a 
temporary memory location. Since the [Read Out Data] routine is actually 
reading out the data with the same pattern indexes and other variables as 

15 described, phase changes, terminations and all other aspects of the process 
will occur as described, and a certain portion of the data can be read out. 
However, no data is actually output during this time. Typically, this is 
sufficient to accumulate a rhythm target for a certain amount of read out data 
within a few milliseconds. 

20 After the desired portion has been read out without output, the current 

values of the variables and indexes are restored 6212 from the values that 
were stored previously at step 6204. This has the effect of restoring the 
previous state of the variables and indexes at the point in the processing 
sequence prior to this procedure being called. The receipt of regular 

25 automatic and/or manual advance clock events is then restored 6214, after 
which the read out of data may continue as previously described. The 
accumulated rhythm target value may then be utilized to calculate a new time 
range for any envelopes which may be basing their time range on this method 
6216, and the routine is finished 6220. 
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To calculate a new time range for an envelope, one may employ the 
following formula, utilizing the current tempo, and current timing resolution 
in clocks per quarter note (cpq): 

time range = ((60000 / tempo) / cpq) * accumulated rhythm target. 

5 By way of example, assume the reading out process at step 6208 runs for 

2 total phases, and during that time the accumulated rhythm target (number of 
clock events that would have been utilized) is 192. If the tempo is 120 bpm 
and the timing resolution 24 cpq, the time range is (((60,000 / 120) / 24) * 
192) = 4000 ms (rounded to nearest whole integer). An accumulated rhythm 

10 target of 144 at a tempo of 100 bpm would yield a time range of 
(((60,000/100) / 24) *144) = 3600 ms. After calculating a new time range, the 
step rate and step size for each segment of the envelopes may be recalculated 
as previously described. In this manner, the length of an envelope function 
may be scaled in real-time to correspond to a musical phrase length which 

15 may change in real-time. 

DIRECT INDEXING 
When reading out data using the direct indexing mode, user actions are 
used to determine which memory locations to read data out of (in place of an 
20 index pattern) and when such reading out will occur (in place of a rhythm 
pattern). The other types of patterns as previously described can be used in a 
similar fashion once the data has been retrieved. Furthermore, the actual 
duration of a key or button being held can be used in place of a duration 
pattern; the actual velocity with which a key or button is pressed can be used 
25 in place of a velocity pattern. 

Locations in the addressable series from which to read out data are 
chosen by one or more of several methods: 

(a) MIDI controllers, such as a ribbon, mod wheel, joystick and so on 
configured for this purpose; the value passed to the routine is the current value 
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of the controller; 

(b) MIDI notes from a keyboard or other controller configured for this 
purpose within a certain range of pitches, the value being passed to the routine 
is the MIDI note number and the current velocity; and 

5 (c) interface buttons and keys. These can be numbered in a series of 

{1 to "n"} ("n" being an integer representing the number of such buttons or 
keys). The value passed to the routine is the number of the button, which may 
optionally be velocity-sensitive, in which case, the velocity is also passed to 
the routine, with a velocity of 0 being sent on the release of the button. If the 

10 buttons are not velocity sensitive, a defauh velocity such as 127 for button 
press and 0 for release can be used. 

A direct index call is a single operation of the direct indexing routine, 
utilizing the value from one of the previous methods. A direct index chord is 
a group of direct index calls with different values occurring simultaneously or 

15 at nearly the same time. A direct index chord may be created from two or 
more direct index calls, such as by multiple key presses grouped together 
using a process such as the time window method previously described, or by 
buttons or keys on the control panel of an electronic musical instrument 
configured to send a group of direct index calls. This will cause several 

20 different indexes from the addressable series to be chosen and output as MIDI 
notes simultaneously, creating a chord, in which case a flag in memory will be 
set indicating that a direct index chord has occurred. This flag may then be 
utilized during selection of values in the following routine. 

FIG. 63 is a flowchart of the direct index routine. Since many of the 

25 steps in this routine are the same as or similar to FIG. 55 (reading data out 
with clock event advance), the following description will not go into detail for 
steps already described. Furthermore, the definitions and initialization 
previously described also apply here. For clarity, the following discussion 
does not show the phase changing steps 5512 and 5560 - 5578 of FIG. 55, and 




all patterns and values are shown as if there was only a single phase being 
utilized. However, these steps can be added to the following routine and 
multiple phases utilized in the same fashion. 

The process of direct indexing in FIG. 63 begins with an input call from 

5 a continuous controller 6300, a keyboard 6301, and/or a button 6302. If a 
keyboard key 6301 or a button 6302 is the source of the call, the velocity of 
the key or button press is stored 6304. For any of the inputs, the note series 
index is calculated by linearly scaling the value from an original (old) range to 
a value within a new range. For a continuous controller, the old range is 

10 typically 0 to 127 (old bottom and old top). Keyboards will have a 
predetermined range of valid note numbers ranging from the lowest pitch to 
the highest pitch. Finally, interface keys or buttons may be considered to have 
an old range of {1 to the number of buttons.} For any of the input devices, the 
new range (new bottom and new top) is {1 to the number of steps in the note 

15 series.} 

The following formula may be used to calculate the note series index, 
where "value" is the continuous controller value, keyboard pitch or button 
number : 

note series index = ((value - old bottom) * (new top - new bottom) / 
20 (old top - old bottom)) + new bottom. 

Instead of using the entire length of the note series as the basis for the 
new range, any portion of the range may be utilized (e.g. {1 to (length / 2)}, 
{3 to (length - 2)}, and so on). 

Next, the note series index may optionally be filtered or adjusted by 
25 comparing it with the last note series index calculated by a previous running 
of this routine 6310. In the case of a continuous controller, it is advantageous 
to filter out repetitions of the same value, so if the value was the same, the 
routine would terminate 6356. In the case of a key or button press, it may be 
desirable to adjust an index to an adjacent index if the index is the same as the 
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previous one. This can be accomplished by using a flip-flop in memory, and 
adding or subtracting a value such as 1 or 2 from the note series index while 
remaining within the range of the note series, and toggling the flip-flop with 
each adjustment so that repeated adjustments go back and forth between 
5 addition and subtraction. Furthermore, if a source note-on or button push 
results in an adjusted note series index, and in turn the generation of an 
adjusted pitch note-on, the source note-off or button release will generate the 
same adjusted pitch as a note-off corresponding to the note-on. 

After filtering or adjustment of the note series index, it is determined 

10 whether or not the routine was called by a note-on 6312. In the case of a 
continuous controller, all values are considered to be note-ons with an 
arbitrary default velocity value such as 127. In the case of a keyboard or user 
interface button, the depression of the key or button is considered to be a note- 
on, and the release is a note-off. If the routine was called by a note-on, the 

15 current value of the cluster pattern is used to determine the number of times to 
perform a loop 6316. The loop consists of the steps 6317 through 6348, with 
each repetition generating one or more notes and other MIDI data. If a cluster 
pattern is not being used, this step 6316 can be skipped and the loop would 
execute one time. 

20 At the beginning of the loop, a note is retrieved from a note series in 

memory at the location specified by the note series index 6317. The note may 
be optionally modified as previously described. 

Next, the actual velocity or a stored velocity is selected 6318. This can 
be determined by settings in memor>'. In the case of a continuous controller 

25 calling the routine, the actual velocity would be a default value such as 127 
with other values possible. In the case of a keyboard key or button press 
calling the routine, the actual velocity will be the velocity with which the key 
or button was pressed, and was stored previously 6304. If not using actual 
velocity, then the velocity stored in the note series can be used. 
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In the subsequent steps, previously described operations are performed. 
The pitch of the note can be optionally scaled into a certain range and sent out 
as pitch bend data 6319. The velocity of the note can be modified by the 
current value of the velocity pattern and velocity envelope, for each note or 

5 once per cluster or direct index chord 6320. The current value of the spatial 
location pattern is sent out as pan data, for each note or once per cluster or 
direct index chord 6324. A decision is made as to whether it is time to send 
out a program change message, for each note or once per cluster or direct 
index chord 6328. A strum time is calculated, once per cluster or direct index 

10 chord 6332, and additional notes can be retrieved from the note series using 
various replication algorithms 6336. The currently retrieved notes are then 
issued at scheduled times as note-on messages 6340. 

At this point, if actual durations are being used 6344, the loop ends and 
another part of the routine will handle the note-offs. Otherwise, if actual 

15 durations are not being used, the duration pattern will be utilized. In such a 
case, it will be necessary to calculate duration times based on a duration 
pattern value 6346 (or constant value if not utilizing a duration pattern) and 
schedule the issuance of note-offs corresponding to the issued note-ons 6348, 
before continuing the loop. If required, the loop executes again. 

20 Once the loop has been performed the number of times specified, if a 

cluster pattern is being used, the cluster pattern index is advanced 6352, either 
once per direct index chord or per every execution of the routine. At this 
point, the routine ends 6356, until the next time a user action calls the routine. 
If the initial calling of the routine is a note-off message 6312, then this 

25 information may be used to control the duration of the generated notes. If 
acnaal duration is not selected 6358, then steps 6346 and 6348 have already 
scheduled the issuance of the note-offs and the routine terminates 6356. If 
actual duration is selected 6358, note-off messages are sent out immediately 
for any note-ons not previously scheduled or issued 6360, thereby imposing 
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the actual duration on the generated notes, and the routine then terminates 
6356. 

EXAMPLES OF DIRECT INDEXING 
5 FIG. 64 illustrates an example of direct indexing using a MIDI 

continuous controller, such as a ribbon controller that allows placing the 
finger at any starting point and moving upwards or downwards from there, 
thereby generating a range of values (e.g. {0 - 127}). The example shows the 
contents of an 8 step note series 6400 (consisting of pitch and velocity at 
10 sequential index locations {1 - 8}). Spatial location and duration pattern 
values for a single phase are also shown 6402. For purposes of clarity, other 
various patterns are not shown. Scaling of the controller output into a note 
series index {1 - 8} is accomplished by the algorithm in chart form 6404 
although it should be recognized that other algorithms could be used. 
15 A series of values generated by the ribbon controller is illustrated by the 

tables and musical notation in the lower portion of the figure 6406. The 
numbers in bold type signify a discontinuity in the input to the controller 
caused by lifting the finger and starting in a new place (a location jump). 

When using a continuous controller, duplicate note series indexes can be 
20 filtered out and not cause any output as previously described. Thus, although 
the controller provides multiple sequential values between 0 and 18, no 
additional output occurs until the controller output enters a new input range 
6404 (e.g. {19 - 36} or {27 - 54}). The resulting scaled note series index 
6406 retrieves pitches and velocities from the note series, and pan data is 
25 selected by advancing through the pan pattern as each successive note is 
generated. Since the duration pattern value is {6}, each note is generated with 
a duration of a 16th note, but the rhythm of the resulting notes is determined 
by the movement of the continuous controller. Although the musical notation 
shows the pitches and durations of the phrase, no rhythm is implied. 
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FIG. 65 is a diagram showing another example direct indexing using a 
number of user interface buttons, in this example assumed to be 12 buttons 
numbered {1-12}. The example shows the contents of a 12 step note series 
6500 (consisting of pitch and velocity at sequential index locations {1-12}). 
5 Various pattern memory locations for a single phase are shown 6502. For 
purposes of clarity, various other patterns are not shown. Since the number of 
buttons (12) and the number of notes in the note series (12) are the same, in 
this example there is a direct correlation between which button is pressed and 
which index is chosen. In other words, scaling the button numbers into the 
10 note series produces the same value as before, although there could be more or 
fewer buttons than steps in the note series. As described before, the buttons 
may be configured so that they produce a velocity value relating to how hard 
they have been pressed, and send a velocity value of 0 when released. In the 
following example, however, the velocities are ignored because actual 
1 5 velocities and actual durations are not being used. 

Next is shown a rhythmic pattern played on a series of buttons 6504, and 
the resulting musical phrase generated by the button presses 6506. The 
pitches and velocities at the note series indexes are retrieved, the velocity is 
modified by the next velocity pattern value, and pan data is sent from the 
20 spatial location pattern as each successive note is generated. Since actual 
durations are not being used, the duration pattern value of {12} produces 
notes all having the duration of an 8th note, even though the rhythm of the 
button presses contained quarter notes. 

FIG. 66 is an example of achieving direct indexing with the notes from a 
25 MIDI keyboard. In this example, the range of notes used is {60 - 84} (25 
notes covering a 2 octave range). A 12 step note series is shown 6600 
(consisting of pitch and velocity at sequential memory locations {1 - 12}). A 
spatial location pattern for a single phase is shown 6602. For purposes of 
clarity, various other patterns are not shown. Actual durations and actual 
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velocities are used instead of patterns. An arbitrary scaling algorithm in chart 
form 6604 shows the mapping of the keyboard output into the note series 
index. As seen, several adjacent notes will produce the same note series index 
since the range of notes is greater than the range of indexes. 

5 A series of input notes played on the MIDI keyboard 6606 are shown in 

chart form and musical notation, with the rhythm, duration, and velocities they 
were played with. The resulting musical phrase generated in response is 
shown below 6608. Since actual durations and velocities are used, the 
rhythm, durations, and velocities carry through from the input. Pan data is 

10 generated from the spatial location pattern as each note issues. The note in 
bold type (the seventh note) signifies a duplicate index adjusted. Because the 
input note number 72 would result in a scaled index of 5, the same as the 
previous index, the index is adjusted to an adjacent index (e.g. 4). 

While the previous examples showed the use of a single phase, multiple 

1 5 phases could have been used as previously described. 

READING OUT OF DATA FROM A DIGITAL AUDIO NOTE 

SERIES 

Pitch-shifting algorithms are well-known in the industry, whereby the 
20 pitch of a sound that has been digitally recorded into memory can be changed 
to a different pitch. One example of a product incorporating pitch-shifting 
algorithms is the Digitech Smdio Vocalist. Furthermore, devices that allow 
digital audio data in memory to played back by more than one playback voice 
at different pitches and amplinides simultaneously are well know as 
25 "samplers," with the Fairiight CMI Series III being one example. 

An example system utilizing an electric guitar with a hex pickup has 
already been described in the creation of a digital audio note series, whereby a 
number of discrete channels of digital audio data are recorded into separate 
DALs. When utilizing this type of note series, the system also provides for a 
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number of playback voices, which can be the same as the number of DALs, or 
a higher number. The digital audio in each DAL buffer is capable of being 
played back by one or more playback voices at the same time, at different 

pitches and amplitudes. 
5 The digital audio notes series consists of pitches, velocities, original 

pitches and dal ids as previously described. As the data in the digital audio 
note series is read out, the values retrieved are used to initiate playback and 
modification of the digital audio with one or more of the playback voices. 

The example shown in the top portion of FIG. 43 shall be utilized in the 
10 following discussion, which shows an 18 step digital audio note series 4300. 
When the reading out of the data is performed, the original pitch, pitch, 
velocity and dal id are retrieved at the index specified according to the 
processing. Rather than sending the pitch and velocity as MIDI infoimation to 
a tone generator, the digital audio data in the buffer indicated by the dal id is 
15 played back using one of the playback voices, but the retrieved pitch is used to 
playback the audio at a different pitch 

For example, at index 8, the dal id is 2. The original pitch of that input 
note that was analyzed and stored was 47. The pitch of the note series at 
index 8 is 49. Therefore when the digital audio data in the buffer 
20 corresponding to dal id 2 is played, it may be shifted up by 2 semitones (49 - 
47). If a velocity pattern is being used during the processing as previously 
described, the resulting modified or replaced velocity value may then be 
optionally used to modify the amplitude or playback volume of the digital 
audio, so that it was louder or softer as a result than the original recording. 
25 For example, a velocity value of 127 could indicated playback at 100% 
original volume, and a value of 0 indicating playback at 0% original volume, 
with values in between being scaled accordingly. 

Therefore, during the read out of data using the clock advance mode of 
FIG. 55, at step 5544 instead of issuing note-ons and note-offs, the playback 
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of digital audio in the buffer indicated by the retrieved dal id is commenced, 
with the duration calculation being used to determine when to stop playback 
and end the note. During the read out of data using direct indexing mode of 
FIG. 63, at step 6340 the playback of digital audio in the buffer indicated by 

5 the retrieved dal id is commenced, with step 6348 or 6360 determining when 
to end playback. The difference between the retrieved pitch and the original 
pitch indicates an amount of pitch-shift to apply to the digital audio data, with 
the velocity optionally controlling the volume during playback. 

Alternately, the step of creating an altered digital audio note series could 

10 consist of duplicating the recorded digital audio data of the input notes, and 
pitch-shifting it ahead of time rather than in real-time. In this case, there 
would be a higher number of DALs available, and when a pitch was replicated 
during the creation of the altered note series, the DAL would be duplicated, 
and the pitch then shifted to the specified pitch. Therefore, for the example 

15 shown in FIG. 43, the altered note series 4300 would contain 18 DALs, with 
dal ids {1 - 18}. The original 6 DALs plus two replications, with the 
replicated locations containing pilch-shifted data. Therefore, the original 
pitches would not be needed, and the read out of the data would not need to 
perform any pitch-shifting. The digital audio data in the locations would 

20 simply be played at the pitches they were stored with; however the velocity 
may still control the volume of the playback. 

AUTOMATIC PITCH-BENDING EFFECTS 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF A PREFERRED EMBODIMENT 
25 Automatic pitch-bending effects may be independently generated during 

the process of the reading out of data or generating a repeated effect, 
corresponding with the notes as they are generated. This is achieved by 
sending out MIDI pitch bend messages of different values at precalculated 
times, imposing an overall bend shape on a note while it is sustaining. 
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A number of different bend shapes are provided, as illustrated in FIG. 
67. The ramp shape is a single bend from a start pitch to a destination pitch. 
The hammer shape is a series of two bends from the start pitch to the 
destination pitch and back to the start pitch. The hammer/ramp shape is a 

5 series of three bends combining the hammer with a ramp at the end. Other 
shapes are possible, such as shapes containing four or more separate bends. 

An overall bend window is utilized as illustrated, which is the length of 
the bend over time. Parameters are provided that determine where in the bend 
window the bends will be generated. The bend start and bend end are 

10 percentages of the overall bend window indicating where the bend will start 
and end. For the hammer and hammer/ramp shapes, an additional width 
parameter is specified, which is a percentage of the portion centered between 
the start and end points. The diagram shows a width setting of 50%. 
Therefore it is centered between the bend start and bend end, with 25% left on 

15 either side. For the hammer/ramp shape, the width parameter also affects 
where the third bend will start in the remaining portion after the end point. In 
the present example, the following formula maybe employed: 
% of remaining portion = (100 - (width / 2)). 

FIG. 68 illustrates 3 different settings of the width parameter and the 
20 resulting affect on a hammer/ramp bend shape. The first example shows that 
when the width is 100%, the length of the third bend is 50% of the remaining 
portion after the bend end (100 - (100 / 2)). The second example shows that 
when the width is 50%, the length of the third bend is 75% of the remaining 
portion (100 - (50 / 2)). The third example shows that when the width is 0%, 
25 the length of the third bend is 100% of the remaining portion (100 - (0 / 2)). 
Other methods are possible, including a separate parameter controlling the 
length of the third bend. 

Two modes of operation may be used to determine the actual bend 
window length. If the length mode is note duration, the duration of the note 
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about to be generated is utilized; if the length mode is actual time, a fixed 
amount of time such as a value in milliseconds is utilized. FIG, 69 illustrates 
the difference between the two length modes. In a bend using note duration, 
the percentages apply to a bend window that changes based on the note's 

5 duration. In a bend using absolute time, the lengths of the bend windows 
stays the same regardless of the actual duration of the note. 

The amount to bend the pitch may be a predetermined value, such as a 
fixed amount or a value derived from the next step of a bend pattern. 
Alternately, the amount to bend the pitch can be calculated based on 

10 previously generated notes and/or notes which will be generated in the future. 
In the case of reading out data, the pitches of one or more previously 
generated notes can be stored. From these values, the required bend amount 
and shape can be calculated, and pitch bend data issued so that the note 
appears to bend to a previous pitch. Bending to the pitch two steps previous 

15 (previous + 1), three steps previous (previous + 2) and so on can be achieved 
if desired, by storing the requisite number of pitches desired. The pitches of 
notes to be generated in the future can be determined by looking ahead in the 
reading out process, such as by running a second simultaneous reading out 
process that is ahead of the present process by one or more instances of 

20 reading out data (without output of data), and storing the pitches of the notes 
that would have been generated. From these values, the required bend amount 
and shape can be calculated, and pitch bend data issued so that the note 
appears to bend to a next pitch not yet generated. Bending to the pitch two 
steps ahead (next note + 1), three steps ahead (next note + 2) and so on can be 

25 achieved if desired, by running the second reading out process more than one 
step ahead of the present process. 

As an alternate to utilizing one of the bend shapes described above, a 
bend envelope may be utilized to describe a shape, with the y-axis envelope 
value being scaled to the desired bend amount, and the x-axis time range 
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being scaled to the length of the bend window. 

To initiate the generation of the automatic pitch bend" effect, an 
additional step is required in the previously described reading out of data. 
During the process of reading out data in clock advance mode of FIG. 55, an 
5 additional step may be inserted into the process between steps 5540 and 5544. 
During the process of reading out data in direct indexing mode of FIG. 63, an 
additional step may be inserted into the process between steps 6336 and 6340. 

The additional step is the [Start Pitch Bend] routine shown in FIG. 70. 
When a note is about to be generated, the various variables related to the 
10 automatic pitch bend effect are calculated and stored in separate data locations 
for each bend. A call to a recursive procedure is scheduled at a point in the 
future equal to the calculated start of each of the bends making up the bend 
shape. When each of them are ultimately called, they send out a first 
calculated pitch bend value and then schedule another call to the same routine 
15 at a poim in the future, initiating a chain of pitch bend data output 
corresponding to the desired bend shape. 

Double precision (14 bit) MIDI pitch bend values are utilized in this 
example and hereafter, ranging from {0 - 16383), with 8192 being deemed a 
cemer position at which the pitch is at its normal value. Standard values (7 bit) 
20 from {0-127} could alternately be used. The bend range on the MIDI device 
is assumed to be set to an octave, so that a pitch bend value of 0 bends the 
pitch down one octave. A value of 8192 retums the pitch to its normal pitch, 
and a value of 16383 bends the pitch up one octave. 

First, an initial bend reset value (e.g. 8192) may be sent out 7001, which 
25 resets the pitch bend of the destination device to a default or cemer position. 
Next, a bend amount is calculated 7002, being a number of semitones to bend 
in either direction. Positive values bend the pitch upwards; negative values 
bend the pitch downwards. The calculation of the bend amount may be done 
in several differem ways. If it is a fixed amount (e.g. 6) it can be retrieved 
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from parameter memoiy. If a bend pattern is utilized, it can be derived from 
the next step of the bend pattern and the bend pattern index advanced to a new 
location. In the case of a fixed or derived semitone value, the bend amount 
may be adjusted to compensate for atonal bends by using a conversion table 
based on a current chord or scale. One may employ the following pseudo- 
code as an example of the procedure: 

bent note = current note + bend amount 
bent note = [Convert] bent note 
adjusted bend amount = bent note - current note. 
By way of example, if the current note to be generated is 71 (B3) and the 
bend amount is 7, the bent note will be (71 + 7) = 78 (F#4). If the current 
chord is a CMaj7 utilizing a conversion table of {0, 0, 2, 4, 4, 7, 7, 7, 9, 11, 
1 1 }, the bent note is reduced to its pitch class and octave, the pitch class (6) is 
modified by the conversion table to 7 and placed back in the correct octave, 
yielding 79 (G4). The adjusted bend amount is therefore 79 - 71 = 8 
semitones. 

If the bend is to be calculated based on bending to a previous or next 
note, the bend amoum may be determined by utilizing the current pitch about 
to be generated, and one of the two following formulae: 

bend to previous pitch: (bend amount = current pitch - previous pitch) 

bend to next pitch: (bend amount = next pitch - current pitch). 

For example, if bending to the next pitch 64 from a current pitch 60, the 
bend amount is (64 - 60) = 4 semitones. 

The resulting bend amount arrived at by any of these methods may be 
limited to a maximum range of values (e.g. +12 to -12), or may have modulo 
division performed to keep it within a range (e.g. modulo 12). 

The bend amount may be optionally inverted (e.g. 7 becomes -7,-12 
becomes 12) as desired according to a mathematical procedure, such as every 
other bend produced is inverted, or every third one, or a pattern of bend 
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inversions such as {yes, no. no, no). In the case of using a conversion table, 
the inversion would be applied before the calculation above. In the case of 
bending to a next or previous note, the inversion may indicate utilizing the 
opposing operation. For example, bend to the (next note + 1), then bend to 

the (previous note + 1), and so on. 

Once the bend amount is determined, the overall length of the bend 
window is calculated 7004, depending on the length mode.' If the length mode ■ " 
is absolute time, a value is retrieved from parameter memory or derived from 
the next step of a bend pattern representing a time in milliseconds (e.g. 100 
ms). If the length mode is note duration, the bend window is calculated 
according to the duration of the note about to be generated. The duration time 
calculated in FIG. 55 5540 or FIG. 63 6336 may be utilized, or calculated in 
the same fashion. If using an absolute time, it may be checked if the absolute 
time is greater than the calculated duration time (meaning the bend may not 
finish before the note ends). The bend window may be limited to the duration 
time in this case. 

After the bend window length is determined, the bend shape is checked. 
If the bend shape is "ramp" 7006, then a single bend must be calculated 7008, 
using the parameter memory values of bend start and bend end, and the bend 
window. One may employ the following formulae to calculate the bend start 
and bend length (in milliseconds): 

bend length ms = (bend window * (bend end - bend start)) 

bend start ms = (bend window * bend start) 

By way of example, a bend window length of 500 ms will be utilized. If 
the bend start is 60%, and the bend end is 100%, then the length of the bend 
will be (500 * ((100 - 40) / 100)) = 200 ms. The bend start ms will be (500 * 
(60/ 100)) = 300 ms. 

A bend target value is calculated, being the total amount to bend in 
double precision MIDI pitch bend values. With an overall range of 8192 for 
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an octave, a semitone bend requires the value (8192 / 12) = 682.6666. If an 
example bend amount is +4 semitones, then the bend target will be (4 * 
682.6666) = 2730.6664. 

A bend rate parameter determines how often a pitch bend message will 
be sent. Utilizing an arbitrary value of 20 in this example, eveiy 20 ms a bend 
message will be sent. Since the bend length has been calculated to be 200 ms, 
(200 / 20) = 10 bend messages will be sent in the required time. To achieve 
the bend target in 10 messages, each of the messages must cumulatively bend 
the pitch by (2730.6664 / 10) = 273.06664, rounded to 273. If the bend length 
ms is less than the bend rate, it may be adjusted to equal the bend rate. If the 
bend length ms is 0, then a single bend message corresponding to the entire 

bend target may be sent. 

The values after calculation 7008 are stored in a bend data location in 
memory. The data location can be pre-allocated, or allocated during 
processing using standard memory allocation techniques. FIG. 71 shows the 
structure of a bend data location in memory. The times to bend is stored (e.g. 
10), the bend amoum each time is stored (e.g. 273), and the bend rate is stored 
(e.g. 20 ms). A bend counter is initialized to 0. 

Reniming to FIG. 70, the [Do Auto Bend] routine is scheduled to occur 
at a point in the ftiture of (now time + bend start ms) 7010, which is 300 ms 
from the current time. A pointer to the bend data location with the stored 

calculations is passed. 

When the [Do Auto Bend] routine shown in FIG. 72 is eventually called 
(in 300 ms), it receives the pointer to the bend data location 7200. First, the 
bend counter is incremented by one 7202. Next, the actual amount of pitch 
bend to be send out is calculated 7204 by multiplying the current value of the 
bend counter by the amoum each time value. This is then added to an offset of 
8192 (to bend from the center of the range), with other offsets (or no offset) 
being possible. In this example, the calculation yields (1 * 273) + 8192 = 
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8465. The calculated value is then sent out as a double precision MIDI pitch 
bend message 7206. If the bend counter is still less than the times to bend 
7208, another call to this same procedure is scheduled at a point in the future 
equal to (now time + bend rate) 7210 and the routine ends 7220. Therefore, in 
20 ms this routine will be called again. At that time, the value of the bend 
counter will be incremented to 2, so the acmal pitch bend value sent out will 
be (2 * 273) + 8192 = 8738, the counter will increment^ and the routine will 
be called again in 20 ms. At that time, the actual pitch bend value sent out 
will be (3 * 273) + 8192 = 9011, and so on. Once the counter is incremented 
to 10 (indicating the 10th bend has been sent out), the test will fail at step 
7210 and the routine will stop calling itself, thereby ending the bend. The 
bend data location may then be reallocated according to whatever memory 
management scheme is utilized. 

Returning to the [Start Pitch Bend] routine of FIG. 70, if the bend shape 
is "hammer" 7012. a second bend is calculated and stored 7014, and a call to 
the [Do Auto Bend] routine scheduled at the calculated time 7016, before the 
first bend is calculated and scheduled at steps 7008 - 7010. If the shape of the 
bend is "hammer/ramp" 7018, a third bend is calculated and stored 7020, and 
a call to the [Do Auto Bend] routine scheduled 7022, before performing steps 
7014 - 7016 and 7008 - 7010. The order in which the bends are calculated, 
stored and scheduled is not important, and only shown in reverse order for the 

clarity of the flowchart. 

In the case of the hammer and hammer/ramp shapes, the first and second 
bends are calculated using the width parameter. One may employ the 
following formulae to calculate the length of both bend 1 and 2, and the start 
of each bend: 

width percentage = (bend end - bend start) * (bend width / 100) 
bend percentage = ((bend end - bend start) - width percentage) / 2 
bend length ms = (bend window * bend percentage) 
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bend 1 start ms = (bend window * bend start) 

bend 2 start ms = (bend window * (bend end - bend percentage)). 

By way of example, a bend window length of 500 ms will be utilized. If 
the bend start is 60%. the bend end is 100%, and the width is 50%, then the 
width percentage is (100 - 60) * (50 / 100) = 20%. The bend percentage is 
((100 - 60) - 20) / 2 = 10%, and the bend length ms for both bends is (500 * 
(10 / 100)) = 50 ms. Bend 1 start ms is (500 * (60 / 100)) = 300 ms. Bend 2 " 
start is (500 * ((100 - 10) /lOO)) = 450 ms. 

In the case of the hammer/ramp shape, the third bend is also calculated 
using the width parameter. One may employ the following formulae: 
end percentage = (100 - bend end) 
bend percentage = (100 - (bend width / 2)) 

bend length ms = ((bend window * end percemage) * bend percentage) 
bend 3 start ms = (bend window - bend length ms) 
By way of example, a bend window length of 500 ms will be utilized. If 
the bend start is 40%, the bend end :s 80%, and the width is 50%, the end 
percentage is (100 - 80) = 20%. The bend percentage is (100 - (50 / 2)) = 
75%. The bend length ms is ((500 * (20 / 100)) * (75 / 100)) = 75 ms. The 
bend 3 start is (500 - 75) = 425 ms. 

Each of the bends allocates its own bend data location, stores the 
applicable values inside, and schedules a call to the [Do Auto Bend] routine at 
the correct start time, producing one or more resulting bends. In the case of 
the second bend, it will be bending back to the center pitch from the end of the 
first bend. Therefore, when the bend amount each time value is stored, it is 
first inverted so the bend will proceed in the opposite direction. Then, in the 
[Do Auto Bend] routine, when the actual pitch bend value to send out is 
calculated, an additional offset of the calculated bend target (total size to 
bend) is added to the value. For example, if the bend amount was +4 
semhones, the bend target is (4 * 682.6666) = 2730.6664. Therefore, when 
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.h. second bend sum, *e acmal value will be calculated as (bend eoumer 
amount each time) * 8192 + 2731. This has the effect of starting the pttch of 
the second bend from where the first bend finished; other methods are 

possible. . 

AS an additional option, stepped bends may be created in a s.m.lar 
fashion, where instead of a smooth linear ramp ber.e» two points, the 
number of semitones between the two points is used, with the result that the 
bend is quantised as if stepping by semitones to reach the desired destination 
value. In this case, the bend rate value is calculated by dividing the bend 
window by the number of semitones. For example, if the bend window ,s 500 
ms then the bend rate is (500 / 4) = 125 ms. The times to bend is 4, and the 
amount to bend each time is a semitone, or 682.6666. The bends are 
scheduled to occur in exactly the same fashion, with the result that a senes of 
4 semitone bends would be seM out. separated by 125 ms each. 

Referring to FIG. 70, if the bend shape is not a hammer/ramp 7018. it is 
assumed a bend envelope is being utilized to describe the shape, and 
calculations are made ,o scale .he envelope value and time range of the 
envelope to the bend amoum and the bend window respectively 7024. For 
example, if the bend amount is .4 semitones, the envelope value (x-axis) may 
be scaled from its arbitrary range of {0 - 100) into double precision pttch 
bend values in the range (8192 to (8192 + 2731). If the bend window ,s 500 
ms, the y-axis may be scaled so that the total of all three segment's highest 
possible arbitrary value (100 • 3) = 300 is scaled into a range of (0 - 500 ms). 
Other scaling methods are possible. The envelope is then started 7026 and the 

routine is finished 7040. 

Bends in progress may be stopped at any time by searching through the 
task list in memoiy of scheduled tasks to perfomi, and removing any pending 
scheduled calls to the [Do Auto Bend] routine, or by stopping any bend 
envelopes which are operating. This may also be done as an optional step at 
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the beginning of the [Start Pitch Bend] routine, so that a new automatic pitch 
bend effect that is about to be generated may terminate any bending 
operations still in progress from earlier operations of the routine. 

Although many of the various parameters described above are 
5 percentages of the overall bend window, they could alternately be absolute 
values referring to time. While the automatic pitch bend effects are generated 
in the previous examples by sending out MIDI pitch bend data, it is also 
possible to directly control pitch-bending parameters of a tone generator 
through the preceding process and remain within the scope of the invention. 
10 FIG. 73 shows an example section of MIDI data in piano-roll format, 

along with the resulting pitch bend data generated by bending each note to the 
next pitch, utilizing a bend window equal to the duration of the note. 
Therefore, the shorter notes have shorter overall bend lengths, with fewer 
instances of bend data sem out. The hammer bend shape has been utilized, 
15 with a width of 50%, so that each note bends to the next pitch and back. For 
example, the first note is a C2 (36) and the second note is an E2 (40). A pitch 
bend of +4 semitones has been generated during the first note. The third note 
is a B2 (37) and the fourth note is a G2 (41); a pitch bend of -4 semitones has 
been generated during the third note. 
20 The preceding method may also be utilized during the processing of 

musical data in memory. Sections of preexisting MIDI data such as the 
preceding example may be analyzed, and automatic pitch bend data generated 
over the duration of each note, utilizing either the note duration or an absolute 
time as a bend window. The processing/playback can be in real-time related 
25 to tempo, with or without output of the actual sequence data, or can be 
performed in memory without output as fast as processing speed allows, with 
the results stored in other memory locations. The duration of a note can be 
determined before playing it by searching forward to find the corresponding 
note-off; alternately, the data may be preprocessed to store durations with 
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each note. As the data is played back or processed, each note as it is played or 
processed may be stored and become a previous note to bend to, or the data 
may be scanned ahead so that the next note from a current position is 
determined and becomes a next note to bend to. Alternately, a bend of a fixed 
5 amount may be applied, modified by conversion tables if so desired. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF ANOTHER EMBODIMENT 
In another embodiment of generating an automatic pitch bending effect, 
the bending is automatically performed in real-time while the user plays notes 
10 on a keyboard or other control device. The system of FIG. 2 may be 
simplified by removing modules 230, 235, 240, 245, 255 and 260. Each time 
an input note is received, the calculations are performed and the necessary 
bends scheduled at the calculated time(s) in the future. The overall bend 
window length may be specified as a certain duration at a current tempo (e.g. 
15 quarter or eighth note), or a specified number of milliseconds (e.g. 500 ms). 

The bend can be chosen to start on key down or key release. Note-offs 
may be delayed for a period of time, so that when starting a bend with the 
release of a key. the note will continue for some time after release so the bend 
can be performed. The amount of time to delay the issuance of the note-offs 
20 may be specified as a certain duration at a current tempo, or a specified 
number of milliseconds. 

The previous note that the user has played may be stored in memory, and 
when the user plays the next note, a bend size may calculated by utilizing the 
cuirent pitch and the previous pitch. The bend can be performed either to or 
25 from the previous pitch. In the case of bending to the previous pitch, the 
currently played pitch is sem out and the bend data is generated so that it 
appears to bend to the previous pitch. In the case of bending from the 
previous pitch, the previous pitch is sent out, and bend data is generated 
whereby it appears to bend to the current pitch. 
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A flowchart of the process of real-time automatic pitch bending is shown 
in FIG. 74, utilizing a bend to a previous note. If an input note is a note-on 
7402, an initial bend reset value (e.g. 8192) may be sent- out 7403, which 
resets the pitch bend of the destination device to a default or center position. 

5 If desired, any bends that are presently in progress may be terminated. Then it 
is checked whether a parameter memory location indicates the bend should be 
performed "to" or "from" 7404. If bending to the previous pitch 7406, a start 
pitch value in memory receives the current pitch value, and an end pitch value 
in memory receives the value stored in a previous pitch location. If bending 

10 from the previous pitch 7408, the start pitch receives the previous pitch, and 
the end pitch receives the current pitch. In the case where no previous note 
has yet been played, a default value may be chosen, such as a pitch one octave 
above or below the current pitch. A note-on is then sent out with the start 
pitch 7410. 

15 If a parameter memory location indicates that the bend is to be initiated 

by a key down action 7412, the bend amount is calculated by subtracting the 
start pitch from the end pitch 7414. For example, if the start pitch is 60, and 
the end pitch is 64, the bend amount is +4 semitones (64 - 60). The resulting 
bend amount may be limited to a maximum range of values (e.g. +12 to -12), 

20 or may have modulo division performed to keep it within a range (e.g. modulo 
12). The bend window length is calculated by retrieving a predetermined 
value from parameter memory, or a value derived from the next step of a bend 
pattern. The value may be an absolute time in milliseconds, or a value 
calculated according to a duration at the current tempo. All other calculations 

25 necessary to schedule one or more bends based on the bend shape are carried 
out according to the previous embodiment, and one or more bends are 
scheduled to start. Alternately, a bend envelope may be utilized and the 
scaling calculations performed on its axes. If key up actions are not being 
utilized to start bends 7412, step 7414 will be skipped, and no bends will be 
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started. The current pitch is then stored in memory as the previous pitch 7416, 
where it may be utilized at steps 7406 and 7408 with the next input note-on. 

Since a note-on may have been received and a different note-on sent out, 
an altered notes buffer in memory is utilized to store pairs of pitches, in this 

5 case representing the current pitch, and the pitch that was actually sent out. In 
this manner, note-offs when they arrive may find the current pitch value, and 
then utilize the stored sent value for the note-off. The current pitch and sent 
pitch (which may be different) are stored as a pair in the altered notes buffer 
741 8, after which the routine is finished 7440. 

10 If the input note is a note-off 7402, the current pitch is located in the 

altered notes buffer 7420. If located 7422, the pair of pitches is first removed 
from the altered notes buffer 7424. A parameter memory location is then 
checked to see if a bend is to be initiated by a key up action 7426. If not, a 
note-off is sent out 7428 with the sent pitch located previously in the altered 

15 notes buffer, no bend is started, and the routine ends 7440. If key up actions 
are being used to start the bend 7426, a note-off is scheduled to be output at a 
point in the ftiture equal to (now time + "n") 7430. The value "n" is 
calculated by retrieving a predetermined value from parameter memory, or a 
value derived from the next step of a duration pattern. The value may be an 

20 absolute time in milliseconds, or a value calculated according to a duration at 
the current tempo. This causes the note to continue playing for some period 
of time after the receipt of the note-off, so that the bends may be performed 
while the note is sustaining. One or more bends are then calculated and 
scheduled 7432 (or a bend envelope started), utilizing the values for start pitch 

25 and end pitch previously stored by the note-on, and the routine ends 7440. If 
the pitch is not located in the altered notes buffer 7422, it is ignored 7440. 

The preceding example utilized the method of bending to/from a 
previous pitch. A fixed bend amount, or a bend amount derived fi-om the next 
step of a bend pattern may also be utilized. The bend amount may be 
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modified to avoid atonal bends by the conversion table method previously 
described. At step 7406, the start pitch receives the current pitch, and the end 
pitch receives the (current pitch + bend amount). At step 7408, the start pitch 
receives the (current pitch + bend amount) and the end pitch receives the 

5 current pitch. Step 7416 is skipped, and step 7412 proceeds to step 7418 
when key down actions are not being utilized. All other steps operate in the 
manner previously described. 

The velocity of the notes may trigger the bending effect. At step 7402, 
the velocity of a note-on can be tested against a threshold or range. If it does 

10 not pass the test, the routine may immediately terminate 7440. For example, it 
could be configured that only a note-on with a velocity greater than 120 will 
pass the test and thereby initiate a bend. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF ANOTHER EMBODIMENT 
15 In another embodiment of generating an automatic pitch-bending effect, 

notes played on a keyboard controller in one area may be used to precisely 
control bending effects on notes that are played in another area of the 
keyboard. The system of FIG. 2 may be simplified by removing modules 230, 
235, 240, 245, 255 and 260. 
20 A sliding control area two octaves wide is determined that can be either 

above or below the notes the user is playing, or both. Therefore, the notes can 
be played with either the right or left hand, and the control area used with the 
other hand. When a note is played and held, the sliding control areas are 
updated based on the current note. Subsequently, as long as the note is held, 
25 notes played in the control areas do not make any sound. Instead, they are 
utilized to bend the pitch of the held note(s). 

FIG. 75 is a diagram showing the operation of the sliding control areas. 
The lower control area is based on the lowest note the user presses, starts one 
octave below the lowest note and extends two octaves farther down. The 
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upper control area is based on the highest note the user presses, starts one 
octave above the highest note and extends two octaves farther Up. These 
ranges are arbitrary and could be farther apart on a larger keyboard if desired. 
In this example, a single note (E4) has been played; the lower control area 
5 therefore extends from {El - E3}, and the upper control area extends from 
{E5 - E7}. While this example uses a single note for clarity, more than one 
note can be held, and the upper and lower areas adjusted independently. 

The center of each control area is a null point, or key that causes no bend 
to be produced. The null point of the lower control area will be the note two 
10 octaves below the lowest note held (e.g. E4). The null point of the upper 
control area will be the note two octaves above the highest note held (e.g. E6). 
The pitch to which the held note is bent is calculated from the null point in 
either control area. From the null point, the pitch bends go up or down 12 
semitones, corresponding to the octaves of keys above and below the null 
15 points. Since the relationship of the held note to the control area is a musical 
relationship, the user can bend to a desired note by indicating the desired note 
two octaves higher or lower than the note that is being held. For example, if 
the held note is an E4 as shown in the example, to bend up 3 semitones to a 
G4 above, the user plays a G three keys above either one of the null points 
20 with the other hand (G2 or G6). 

A bend time parameter in memory determines how long over a period of 
milliseconds the bend will take to go from its current value to the new pitch 
indicated by the control area. A bend rate parameter determines the time 
between pitch bend messages during the overall bend. The resulting bend can 
25 be an instantaneous change of pitch from the original note to the bent note, 
simulating the stringed instrument technique know as the hammer-on, can be a 
slower bend that simulates the bending of many ethnic instruments, or a long 
bend that can be a novel effect. 

The release of a certain number of keys in the control area may be 
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optionally utilized to cause a bend back to the original pitch. If the release of 
every key is to be utilized, as soon as the note in the control area is released 
the pitch bends back to the original note. If the release of two keys is utilized, 
two notes can be played consecutively in the control area to bend the pitch to 
two different pitches before the release of the second control note returns the 
pitch to the original pitch, and so on. 

FIG. 76 is a flowchart illustrating the operation of the sliding control 
area bending process. A buffer is utilized in memory to store notes that are 
sustaining. When a note-on is received 7602, it is added to the buffer 7604. 
When a note-off is received, the buffer is searched and the corresponding 
note-on is removed 7606. The number of items in the buffer is therefore the 
number of notes currently sustaining. After the note-on is added to the buffer, 
it is checked whether the number of notes sustaining is equal to "1" (meaning 
this is the first note to arrive since the buffer was last emptied) 7608. If so, 
execution passes to step 7612, and the sliding control areas are updated. Both 
the lower and upper control areas may be utilized, or only one or the other. 
For the lower control area, the lowest pitch in the buffer is found, and values 
are set in memory indicating a certain range of notes. In this example, the 
lower control area's bottom pitch is 3 octaves below the lowest pitch in the 
buffer, and the lower control area's top pitch is 1 octave below the lowest 
pitch in the buffer, with other ranges being possible. The lower control area's 
null point is set to indicate the pitch 2 octaves below the lowest note. For the 
upper control area, the highest pitch in the buffer is found, and values are set 
in memory indicating a certain range of notes. In this example, the upper 
control area's bottom pitch is 1 octave above the highest pitch in the buffer, 
and the upper control area's top pitch is 3 octaves above the highest pitch in 
the buffer, with other ranges being possible. The upper control area's null 
point is set to indicate the pitch 2 octaves above the highest note. 

If sustaining notes is greater than "1" 7608, it is checked whether the 
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pitch of the note is within either of the two sliding control area ranges 7610. 

If not. the sliding control areas are also updated at step 7612. An initial bend 

reset value (e.g. 8192) may be sent out 7613, which resets the pitch bend of 

the destination device to a default or center position. If desired, any bends 
5 that are presently in progress may be terminated. The note-on is then sent out 

7614, a value in memory that stores the last sent bend amount is reset to "0" 

7616, and the routine is finished 7640. 

If the note is inside one of the sliding control areas 7610, then all of the 

variables for a bend are calculated 7618. The bend amount in semitones is 
10 calculated according to the distance of the pitch in the control area from the 

null point, and the stored last bend amount. One may employ the following 

formula: 

distance from null = (control pitch - null pitch) 
bend amount = (distance from null - last bend amount). 
15 By way of example, if the null pitch is E6 (88), the pitch of the note 

played in the control area is G6 (91), and the last bend amount 0, the distance 
from null is (91 - 88) = 3, and the bend amount is (3 - 0) = +3 semitones. The 
bend amount is then stored as the last bend amount, and the distance from null 
value is also stored 7619. Continuing with this example, if an A6 (93) is then 
20 played in the control area, the distance from null will be (93 - 88) = 5, and the 
bend amount will be (5 - 3) = +2 semitones. This will have the effect of 
issuing a bend that continues from the previous bend position to the new pitch. 

A bend target value is calculated, being the total amount to bend in 
double precision MIDI pitch bend values. With an overall range of 8192 for 
25 an octave, the bend target for +3 semitones will be (8192 / 12) * 3 = 2048. 
The bend time is a predetermined time in milliseconds specifying the length of 
the bend; an example value of 100 ms will be utilized. The bend rate 
parameter determines how often a pitch bend message will be sent. Utilizing 
an arbitrary value of 5 in this example, every 5 ms a bend message will be 
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sent. Using the example bend time of 100 ms, (100 / 5) = 20 bend messages 
will be sent in the required time. To achieve the bend target in 20 messages, 
each of the messages must cumulatively bend the pitch by (2048 / 20) = 
102.4, rounded to 102. If the bend time is less than the bend rate, it may be 
5 adjusted to equal the bend rate. If the bend time is 0, then a single bend 
message corresponding to the entire bend target may be sent. 

The calculations are stored in a bend data location as previously 
described, and a call is made to the [Do Auto Bend] routine, which is passed a 
pointer to the bend data location 7620. This starts a recursive chain of pitch 
10 bend values being sent out until the required number have been completed, 
thereby bending to the pitch specified by the note in the control area. 
Alternately, a bend envelope may be utilized and scaling calculations 
performed on its axes, where the x-axis time range is scaled to the bend time, 
and the y-axis envelope value is scaled to the bend target. 
15 Referring back to step 7602, if a note-off calls this routine, the 

corresponding note-on is first removed from the buffer 7606. It is then 
checked whether the pitch is within one of the sliding control areas 7622. If 
not, the note-off is sent out 7624, and the routine finished 7640. If the note- 
off is in one of the control areas 7622, it may optionally be utilized to 
20 determine a bend back to the original pitch. Therefore, the steps 7626 through 
7634 are optional and may be omitted. A value in memory used to count the 
note-offs received since the initiation of a bend has been initialized elsewhere 
to "0." The note-offs since bend value is incremented by one 7626. It is then 
checked whether the value is equal to a predetermined target 7628. If not, the 
25 routine is finished 7640 with no bend back to the original pitch performed. If 
the note-offs since bend is equal to the target 7628, then the value 7630 is 
reset to "0", and a bend is calculated back to the original pitch 7632. 

The bend amount is calculated by inverting the distance firom the null 
value that was calculated and stored earlier. Since this value is always the 
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current distance from center pitch, inverting it will allow a bend from the 
present position back to the null or center pitch. The other variables are 
calculated as previously described, and the last bend amount value 7633 is 
reset to "0". The calculated values are then stored in a bend data location, and 
5 a call is made to the [Do Auto Bend] routine, which is passed a pointer to the 
bend data location 7634. This starts a recursive chain of pitch bend values 
being sent out until the required number have been- completed, thereby 
bending to the pitch back to the original pitch. Alternately, a bend envelope 
may be utilized and scaling calculations performed on its axes, where the x- 
10 axis time range is scaled to the bend time, and the y-axis envelope value is 
scaled to the bend target. The routine is then finished 7640. 

While this example shows the use of MIDI information, the sliding 
control area could also be used to control pitch bending characteristics of an 
internal tone generation system directly, and remain within the scope of the 
15 invention. Furthermore, the use of the sliding control areas is not limited to 
producing pitch bend, but may be utilized to control other actions. For 
example, sliding control windows may be utilized to control any level or 
parameter of a tone generator in a logical and accurate fashion. For example, 
the values across the keys of the sliding window could represent filter 
20 frequency offsets for a resonant filter, or amounts of vibrato to apply, or any 
other tone control parameter or MIDI message, and still remain within the 
scope of the invention. 

(5) GENERATING A REPEATED EFFECT 
25 After the data has been read out, it may be optionally repeated. 

Alternately or in conjunction, the input musical source data may be repeated 
directly, or collected musical data may be stored and repeated. 

A system for the generation of musical effects has been described in 
FIG. 2. When utilized to generate a repeated effect, the input data for the 
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repeat generator 260 may come from the data read out by the read out data 
module 255, or input notes from the input device 200 or song data playback 
means 215. If only notes from the input device 200 or song data playback 
means 215 are utilized, the addressable series module 230 and clock event 
generator 245 need not be utilized. 

FIG. 77 is a simplified overview of the process of generating a repeated 
effect. When a note-on is received 7702, it reserves a memory location to be • 
used for processing and stores some initial values such as pitch, velocity, and 
starting processing values 7704. This then starts a recursive note-on 
processing chain of procedure calls to a processing routine, each one 
scheduling the next one to occur a certain time in the fiiture and producing 
note-ons 7706. When a note-off is received, the memory location 
corresponding to the note-on for that pitch is located 7708, and a separate 
recursive note-off processing chain of procedure calls to a processing routine 
is started, each one scheduling the next one to occur a certain time in the 
fiiuire and producing note-offs 7710. The memory location has separate areas 
for note-on and note-off processing, so that each chain of procedure calls can 
maintain its own current indexes into various patterns and other such counters. 
In this manner, each note-on and note-off maintain their own separate yet 
related variables as they repeat and reschedule themselves for fiirther 
processing in the fiiture, while maintaining access to some shared parameters 
in the parent memory location. The process ends 7712 when a certain number 
of repetitions has occurred, or through other termination means described 
later. 

In the description which follows, a separate pathway shall be generally 
shown for note-ons and note-offs. This is for ease of operation and 
explanation. For example, the two steps 7706 and 7710 could be combined 
into a single processing chain where multiple tests are made at many steps to 
determine whether the procedure is called by a note-on or note-off, and the 
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routines which are note-on or note-off specific could be combined and 
changed accordingly to process both note-ons and note-offs. 

Various patterns as previously described are used during the process. In 
general, each repetition accesses a rhythm pattern. As each repeated note is 
5 generated, the next value in the rhythm pattern is accessed and used to 
determine how far in the future to schedule the generation of the next repeated 
note. A velocity pattern can be used, which provides accents to the repeated 
notes. As each repeated note is generated, the next value in the velocity 
pattern is accessed and used to modify the velocity of the repeated note, 
10 optionally in conjunction with a fixed velocity offset, so that the repeated 
notes can overall increase or decrease in volume while maintaining a pattern 
of accents. A transposition pattern can be used, which allows the pitch of 
each repeated note to be transposed by a different value than the previous 
note, in either direction. The resulting transposed pitches can be fiirther 
modified by a transposition table based on a selected chord or scale type, 
thereby shifting atonal pitches to tonal pitches. Furthermore, if a note after 
being shifted has the same pitch as a previous repeated note, it can be 
selectively discarded and the next value of the transposition pattern used. A 
cluster pattern can be used, which allows multiple repeated notes or repeated 
groups of notes to be generated at the same time fi-om an original note or 
group of notes. A strum pattern can be used, which allows the repeated notes 
within a cluster to be issued with time delays between them. A spatial 
location panem can be used, which allows each repeated note to be moved 
about in a stereo or multi-dimensional space. An assignable pattern can be 
used, which allows each repeated note to modify some tonal characteristic of 
the tone module that is used to create the sounds, such as resonance, filter 
frequency and so on. A voice change pattern can be used, which allows each 
repeated note, or some number of repeated notes to change the instrumental 
sound of the tone module that is used to create the sounds, for example fi-om a 
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trumpet to a violin. A bend pattern can be used, which allows each repeated 
note to generate a different automatic pitch-bending effect if desired. The 
durations of the repeated notes can be the same as the original notes, or can 
use a duration pattern, which allows each repeated note to have a different 

5 duration. Furthermore, the durations of the resulting repeated notes can be 
controlled in several different ways so that in addition to providing new useful 
musical effects, the problem of large numbers of voices in a destination tone 
module being used up is eliminated. 

A range of notes within which to remain when transposing pitches can 

10 be used in several different ways to cause further variations. When notes go 
outside the range due to transposition, the generation of the repeated notes 
may be terminated, or the pitches wrapped around, or rebounded, or a phase 
change may be determined as will be explained later on. A phase change may 
also be triggered at various times by one of several methods, whereby 

15 completely different groups of patterns and parameters are selected with 
which to continue processing. A phase pattern may be used to determine the 
order of the various phases as processing continues. 

The repeated effect can be selectively started immediately upon the 
receipt of input notes, or by any of the triggering means previously described 

20 including input notes within a time window, input notes within predetermined 
velocity ranges, or by other actions such as user operated pedals, buttons and 
switches, and/or by locations in a backing track of prerecorded music. The 
repeated effect can be selectively terminated by the same type of actions, in 
addition to the completion of a number of repetitions, the completion of a 

25 number of phases, the transposition of pitches outside a predetermined range, 
and/or the start of a new repeated effect. Envelopes may also be triggered as 
previously described, and utilized in the processing of the repeated effect. 

Before the description of several embodiments, some memory locations, 
parameters, patterns and modes of operation utilized throughout the following 
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descriptions will be provided. 



PHASES AND PATTERNS 
Phases have been previously described. As such, only the differences 
5 related to the generation of a repeated effect will be described here in detail. 
Referring to FIG. 78, within an overall parameter memory 7800 are shown 
two phase parameter memory locations 7802 and 7804. In the case of- 
generating a repeated effect, a phase change is deemed to occur by one or 
more of several methods, such as whether a transposed note's pitch is within a 
10 certain range, or a certain number of repetitions have been generated, or a 
certain period of time has occurred, or upon user demand. As previously 
described, this causes a potentially different phase's patterns and parameters 
to be utilized during the continuation of processing. 

Within each phase's parameter memory locations are a group of patterns 
15 7806. Patterns and the various types have been previously described in detail. 
Only the differences between those descriptions and the way that patterns are 
used in generating a repeated effect shall now be described. 

A rhythm pattern controls when and how often data will be produced, 
with each derived value indicating a time at which a next event should be 
20 produced, in this case a time in the future at which the next repeated notes will 
be generated. 

A cluster pattern controls how many notes will actually be generated 
simultaneously for each repeated note. A example of derived values from a 
cluster pattern may take the form {3, 1, 2} which means that a single original 
25 note would first generate a repeat of 3 simultaneous notes, then a repeat of 1 
note, then a repeat of 2 notes and so on. 

A transposition pattern is used to either modify or replace a pitch for a 
note about to be generated, with each derived value indicating either an 
absolute pitch value or an amount by which to transpose a retrieved or actual 
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pitch value. An example of derived values from an absolute transposition 
pattem may take the form {60, 64, 67}. This indicates that a first note would 
be generated with a pitch of 60 (C4), the second note with a pitch of 64 (E4), 
the third with a pitch of 67 (G4), then back to the beginning of the pattem for 

5 the next note. An example of derived values from a modify transposition 
pattern is {1, 3, -2. This indicates that the pitch of the first note to be 
generated would be transposed by 1 semitone up, the pitch of the second note 
by 3 semitones up, the pitch of the third note by 2 semitones down, and so on. 
This modification can be done with an absolute reference to the original pitch, 

10 meaning that the original pitch is always transposed to yield the resulting 
pitch. Using the example derived values of {1, 3, -2} and an original pitch of 
60. the resulting pitches would be 61 (60 + 1), 63 (60 + 3), 58 (60 + -2), 61 
(60 + 1) and so on. Alternately, the modification can be done with a 
cumulative reference, meaning that after each pitch is transposed, the new 

15 value is used and transposed for the following note. Using the same example 
derived values with the cumulative reference would result in the pitches 61 
(60 + 1), 64 (61 + 3), 62 (64 + -2), 63 (62 + 1), 66 (63 + 3), 64 (66 + -2) and 
so on. A value of "0" can be used to indicate no transposition from a previous 
pitch, resulting in repeated pitches. Although the modify transposition pattem 

20 method and cumulative reference is employed throughout these explanations, 
the absolute transposition pattern method could also have been utilized, or the 

absolute reference. 

A velocity pattem, duration pattem, spatial location pattem, voice 
change pattem, assignable pattem, bend pattem, and stmm pattem are all as 

25 previously described. 

Each of the patterns described may have an associated pattem modifier 
parameter 7808, as previously described. Furthermore, each of the pattems 
may have an associated pattem offset parameter 7810, which is used to fiirther 
modify values calculated at various points in the processing, as shall be 
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described later. Any of the patterns could be modified to include an additional 
parameter for each step directing that the particular operation be performed a 
number of times before moving on to the next value. 

As described previously, patterns may represent musical characteristics 

5 and processing instructions. Pattern types that may be considered to have data 
items representing a musical characteristic include rhythm, velocity, duration, 
spatial location, voice change, bend, assignable, and drum patterns. Patterns 
that may be considered to have data items representing processing instructions 
include index, cluster, strum, and phase patterns. A transposition pattern may 

10 be considered to belong to either group, depending on whether it represents 
absolute pitch values or transposition values. 

When the repeated effect is being generated using data that has been 
read out of memory as previously described, the patterns may be the same set 
of patterns utilized during the read out of data, or a different set of patterns. In 

15 other words, if generating a repeated effect from notes that are generated by 
the reading out of data, there could be a separate rhythm pattern for the 
reading out of data and a separate rhythm pattern for the generation of 
repeated notes within each phase, a separate velocity pattern and so on. 

20 DURATION AND OVERLAP MODES 

There are several different modes for controlling the duration of notes 
utilized in the process of generating a repeated effect, in several different 
combinations. 

A duration mode indicates one of two modes of operation for controlling 
25 the durations of repeated notes. When the duration mode is "pattern," the 
notes are generated with durations specified by a duration pattern, and the 
original durations are ignored. When the duration mode is "as played," the 
notes are repeated with the durations they were originally performed or 
generated with. 
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An overlap mode indicates one of mo modes of operation further 
modifying the durations. When the overlap mode is "yes." the durations of 
notes are allowed to overlap new notes being generated. When the overlap 
mode is "no", the durations of notes are not allowed to overlap new notes 

5 being generated. 

Furthermore, these modes may be individually selected for each of two 
types of notes: (a) original notes, referring to the original notes supplied as ' 
input notes; (b) repeat notes, referring to the notes are generated as repetitions 
of the original notes. Therefore, there is a repeat note duration mode and 

10 repeat note overlap mode, and an original note duration mode and original 

note overlap mode. 

FIG. 79 is a graphical representation of eight different combinations of 
these modes which shall be refened to as duration effects. Those of skill in 
the art will realize that other combinations can also be achieved. Each of the 
15 eight sections shows an original note, and 4 repeated notes. A solid black line 
indicates a duration that is produced; a dotted line shows a duration that might 
have been normally produced, but was changed according to the processing. 
The means by which these different effects are achieved shall be described in 
detail at the appropriate places in the following descriptions. 
20 (1) When a note-on is received, it starts the note-on processing chain, 

thereby causing repeated note-ons to be generated at various scheduled times 
in the fumre. When a note-off is received, it starts the note-off processing 
chain, thereby causing repeated note-offs to be generated in the same fashion. 
The result is that each repeated note thereby has the same duration as the 
25 original note that started the effect generation, since both the note-on and the 
note-off of the original note start their own processing chain. 

However, one aspect of the invention that shall be described herein is 
that if the notes and the repeated notes overiap each other, a means is provided 
so that repeated notes of the same pitch as previous repeated notes already 
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sustaining first terminate the sustaining notes, thereby preventing the 
overlapping of repeated notes with the same pitch, and greatly cutting down 
on the number of voices in a tone generator required to generate the effect. 

(2) The original note is echoed to output exactly as played. The 
repeated notes are the same as the original note, but they are not allowed to 
overlap. If the original input note is shorter than the time between the repeats, 
then they will be the same as the as played notes; if the original note is longer 
as shown, the repeats will terminate other sustaining repeats. 

(3) The same as (2) above, except that the first repeat will terminate the 
original note if it is still sustaining, so that no overlapping notes are allowed. 

(4) The original note is echoed to output exactly as played; the repeated 
notes have durations calculated with the duration pattern, and therefore have 
no relation to the original note's duration. However, as in duration effect (1), 
if the repeated notes overiap each other, a means is provided so that repeated 
notes of the same pitch as previous repeated notes already sustaining first 
temiinate the sustaining notes, thereby preventing the overlapping of repeated 
notes with the same pitch, and greatly cutting down on the number of voices 
in a tone generator required to generate the effect. 

(5) The same as (4) above, but the repeated notes are not allowed to 
overlap. If the calculated duration is shorter than the time between repeats, it 
is kept; if it is longer, the duration time is limited to the repeat time. 

(6) The same as (5), except that the first repeat will terminate the 
original note if it is still sustaining, so that no overlapping notes are allowed. 

(7) The original note has a duration calculated fi-om a duration pattern; 
the original duration is not used. The repeated notes have durations calculated 
with the duration pattern, and therefore have no relation to the original note's 
duration, and are not allowed to overiap, as in (5). 

(8) The same as (7) above, except that if the calculated duration for the 
original note is shorter than the time between repeats, it is kept. If it is longer, 
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the duration time is limited to the repeat time. 

Other parameters in memory which are not specifica'lly discussed here 
but control or influence the operation of the invention shall be described at the 
appropriate places in the following descriptions. All of the various parameters 
can be part of a predetermined collection of parameters loaded as a whole by 
the user, or each parameter may be individually set and/or modified hy the 



user. 



NOTE LOCATIONS 

When a note-on is received, it reserves a memory location to be used for 
processing and stores some initial values such as pitch, velocity, and starting 
processing values; this memory location shall be referred to as a note location. 

Referring to FIG. 80, a number of note locations (1 to "n") exist in 
memory 8000, which are used to store the relevant data necessary to 
reproduce a repeated note. These may be preallocated, or allocated during 
processing using standard memory allocation techniques. Each of them 
comain the same data locations, which are shown in detail for the first 
location. Each location contains two identical sub-locations referred to as 
note-on location 8002 and note-off location 8004, which store data used to 
modify and generate the note-ons and note-offs as the procedure repeats; they 
shall be explained in detail shortly. The other parameters and memory 
locations within the note location are as follows. The original pitch and 
original velocity store the pitch and velocity with which an input note is 
received. Initial velocity stores a precalculated value at which to generate the 
first repeats; new velocity stores a newly calculated velocity during 
processing. Original reps to do stores a predetermined initial number of 
repetitions to perform; target reps stores a predetermined count at which to 
perform phase changes. A reserved flag indicates whether this memory 
location is in use and is initialized to "no," and a completed flag indicates 
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when a note-off has been received for a corresponding note-on stored in this 
location. A do voice change flag, voice change count counter, and voice 
change target value are used to determine when to change an instrumental 
voice during processing; a voice change data area contains precalculated data 
to change the instrumental voice. A spatial location data area contains 
precalculated data to control the spatial location of the note. An assignable 
data area contains other miscellaneous precalculated data used to control a- ' 

tonal characteristic of the note. 

A sustaining cluster buffer is a predetermined number of storage 
locations containing data space for a pitch, comprising a list of all currently 
sustaining repeated notes for that note location only. The remaining locations 
are pattern indexes indicated by the abbreviation "pat idx," which are used 
during processing to index the next location of a particular pattern to be used, 
as previously described. These pattern indexes are only used during note-on 
15 processing and therefore do not need duplicate locations in the note-on/note- 
off locations described below. 

The note-on location 8002 and note-off location 8004 are shown in 
detail in FIG. 81. The parameters and memory locations are: "new pitch" 
stores a newly calculated pitch, "reps to do" stores an initial number of 
20 repetitions of notes to perform, "reps done" stores the number of repetitions 
acnially completed. A transpose direction is used during calculation of the 
new pitch. A terminated flag is set when the procedures require termination. 
A do phase change flag and phase change count counter are used to determine 
when to change phases; a phase pointer points to the memory locations of the 
25 current phase that is being used during processing. The remaining locations 
are pattern indexes ending in the abbreviation pat idx, which are used during 
processing to index the next location of a particular pattern to be used. 

In this manner, the note-on location and note-off location each have their 
own variables and parameters for processing, yet coexist within a parent note 
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location containing data and parameters that may be accessed and shared by 
either the note-on or note-off as processing progresses. 

In the present embodiment, the note locations are in sequential locations 
of memory as an array. When a note location is in use and has its reserved 
flag set to "yes," it is added to a list of pointers that constitutes an "in use list." 
When it is returned to use and has its reserved flag set to "no," it is removed 
from the list. This list can then be used to find note locations in use, rather 
then searching the entire group of memory locations. It is also possible to 
store the note locations as a linked list using techniques well known in the 
industry, where each location has a pointer to a previous location. The 
locations in use are then assembled into a separate in use list as they are used, 
and returned to a master list of available locations when not in use. 

Several other buffers in memoiy are used to store data in various ways, 
which are not specifically shown on the diagrams: 
altered notes buffer: 

a predetermined number of storage locations containing data space 
for a pitch and an altered pitch, comprising a list of pitches and altered pitches 
after transposition. 

replicated notes buffer: 

a predetermined number of storage locations containing data space 
for a pitch and an replicated pitch, comprising a list of pitches and replicated 
pitches after transposition, 
sustained notes buffer: 

a predetermined number of storage locations containing data space 
for a pitch, comprising a list of currently sustaining input (original) notes, 
sustained repeats buffer: 

a predetermined number of storage locations containing data space 
for a pitch, comprising a list of all currently sustaining repeated notes. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF A PREFERRED EMBODIMENT OF 

GENERATING A REPEATED EFFECT 
Input notes may come from one or more of the following locations: 

(a) notes that were generated by the process of reading out of data; 

(b) notes received directly as input source material, such as notes 
played in real-time on a MIDI keyboard or other MIDI device, or notes being 
provided in real-time by the output of an internal or external MIDI file 
playback device, such as a sequencer; and/or 

(c) notes collected in real-time, or notes extracted from musical source 
material, or notes retrieved from predetermined note sets, all previously 
described; where instead of creating an initial note series, the collected notes 
are then processed according to the following descriptions. 

For every input note that is received, the [Main Routine] of FIG. 82 is 
called. In general, this routine adds an input note-on to a buffer of sustaining 
notes, and removes it from the buffer when a note-off is received, the removal 
dependem on a duration mode. The receipt of the note-on may terminate a 
previously repeating effect, sends out the note-on, and causes additional 
spatial location, voice change and other data to be sent out. If the velocity of 
the note-on is not within a predetermined range, portions of the routine can 
optionally be bypassed. Therefore, the velocity can optionally be used to 
trigger the start of the repeated effect, or the effect can start for each note-on. 
The\eceipt of the note-off sends out the note-off, in addition to passing it to 
the processing chain, dependem on a duration mode. 

If an input note is a note-on 8202, the velocity is then optionally tested 
to see if it should trigger the start of the effect 8204. This could be testing 
whether the velocity is greater than a predetermined threshold, or less than a 
threshold, or within or outside of a predetermined range such as a minimum 
and/or maximum value. If the test is negative, the routine is finished with no 
repeated notes being generated 8236. If the test is positive (or if this step was 
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being skipped), the[Terminate Previous Effect] routine is entered 8206. As 
shown, this routine may also be called by the receipt of a predetermined 
external control 8208, such as a pedal, button, switch or other controller 
operated by a user, or sent at predetermined locations marked inside of or 
5 calculated from a pre-recorded background track of music. This may also be 
controlled as an additional trigger mode according to the previously described 
triggering means. 

The [Terminate Previous Effect] routine shown in FIG. 83 allows newly 
arriving input notes to optionally terminate a repeating effect that was started 

10 by prior input notes; a time window is utilized so that several note-ons 
arriving nearly simultaneously will only terminate the effect and reset the 
memory locations once. 

A terminate previous effect parameter exists in memory as part of the 
collection of parameters specifying the overall repeated effect If the 

15 parameter does not indicate that a previous effect is to be terminated 8302, the 
routine returns to the [Main Routine] with no termination 8324. If termination 
of previous effect is selected, then a window running flag in memory is 
checked 8304. If the flag is "yes " then the time window is already running, 
no termination will be allowed until a certain time period has elapsed, and the 

20 routine finishes 8324. If the time window is not running, first the window 
running flag is set to "yes," indicating the time window has started 8306. A 
procedure call is scheduled for "n" milliseconds in the future ("n" being a 
predetermined time for the length of the window, such as 30 ms) whereby the 
window running flag will be returned to "no," again allowing the window to 

25 be run 8308. Then, all note locations which have been allocated in a previous 
running of the procedure (which shall be described shortly) are reallocated 
and made available for use 8310. This is done by removing them all from the 
in use list, and setting all of their reserved flags to "no," indicating they are 
again available. Any of the various procedure calls which have been 
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scheduled .0 process repeated notes (which shall he described shorUy) arc 
,he„ unscheduled so that they will not occur 8312. This is done by ren»ov,ng 
then, from the task list. A note-off is then sent out for every pitch currently m 
the sustaining repeats buffer 8314. the sustaining repeats buffer is emptted 
5 83 1 6. the altered notes buffer is emptied 831 8, and the routine rentms to the 

[Main Routine] 8324. 

Renaming to the [Main Routine] of FIG. 82, initial spatial location data 
may then be sent out 8210, thereby influencing the spatial location of the note- 
on that is later sent out. In this example that means sending an initial MIDI 
10 pan value by using the value derived from the default starting index of a 
spatial location pattern. Initial voice change data may then be sent out 8212. 
being in this example a MIDI program change value derived from the default 
starting index of a voice change pattern. Initial assignable data may then be 
sent out 8214, being in this example a MIDI controller 17 value derived from 
15 the default starting index of an assignable pattern. 

The note-on is then sent out 8216, and the pitch is added to the 
sustaining notes buffer 8218. The [Allocate Note Location] routine is then 
called with the note-on 8220, which eventually may start a note-on processing 
chain resulting in a repeated effect, after which the routine is finished 8236. 
20 If the input note is a note-off 8202, then the original note duration mode 

is checked 8222. If it is not "as played," then the routine ends with no fiirther 
processing takmg place 8236. This is because the note-off will be generated 
by the further processing of the invention, and will contribute to achieving 
duration effects (7) and (8) of FIG. 79 (for the original note). If it is "as 
25 played," the pitch is located in the sustaining notes buffer 8224 where a 
previous note-on may have stored it. If located 8226, the note-off is sent out 
8228, which contributes to achieving duration effects (1) through (6) of FIG. 
79 (fir the original note), and duration effects (1) through (3) (for the repeated 
notes). The pitch is then removed from the sustaining notes buffer 8230. The 
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[Allocate Note Location] routine is then called with the note-off 8220, which 
eventually may start a note-off processing chain. The sustaining notes buffer 
therefore holds a collection of pitches for all note-ons that have not yet 
received a corresponding note-off If the pitch is not found in the sustaining 
note buffer 8226, then it has been supplied by a later working of the procedure 
as will be described, or was never issued, such as by the velocity test at step 
8204, and the note-off is ignored 8236. 

The [Allocate Note Location] routine shown in FIG. 84 allocates a note 
location in memory for a note-on and starts a note-on processing chain, or 
matches a note location already in use with a note-off, which then may start its 
own note-off processing chain. 

If the input note is a note-on 8402, it is checked to see whether a note 
location is available 8404. This can be done by looping through all note 
locations in memory and checking whether each one's reserved flag is set to 
"no." If a location is not available (meaning all are currently in use), then the 
routine finishes 8426. When the first available location is found the [Initialize 
Note Location] routine is then called 8406, being passed the address of the 

available note location. 

The [Initialize Note Location] routine shown in FIG. 85 initializes 
various parameters to predetermined starting values in the chosen note 
location. The reserx'ed flag indicating the note location is in use is set to "yes" 
8502. The completed flag indicating that a note-off has been received 
matching the original note-on is set to "no" 8504. The pitch and velocity of 
the note-on are stored as the original pitch and original velocity 8506. The 
original reps to do value (number of repetitions to complete) is set to a 
predetermined or user selected value 8508. The target reps value (count at 
which to perform optional phase changes) is initialized to a predetermined or 
user selected value 8509. The initial velocity, which is used to calculate the 
velocities of the repeated notes, is set by copying the original velocity 8510, 
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or optionally by specifying either a predetermined absolute value, or by 
adding or subtracting a predetermined offset from the original velocity. The 
new velocity, which may be repeatedly modified as the effect repeats and will 
be used to detemine the velocity of the repeated notes, is set to the initial 
velocity. The various pattern indexes in FIG. 80 are then initialized to 
predetermined values indicating a starting position in the applicable pattern 
8512. The do voice change flag that indicates a change in an instrumental • 
voice later on is set to "no" 8514, and the voice change count is set to "0" 
8516. An initial voice target (number of repetitions to generate before 
changing voices) is calculated and stored 8518. This is done by using the 
stored voice change pattern index to choose the voice pattern data at the step 
indicated by the index and derive the target value, after which the index is 
advanced to another location. The spatial location data area is initialized 
8520. This is done by using the stored spatial location pattern index to access 
the spatial location pattern data at the step indicated by the index and derive 
one or more values, after which the index is advanced to another location. 
The assignable data area is initialized 8522. This is done by using the stored 
assignable pattern index to access the assignable pattern data at the step 
indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced to another location. 

Memory locations within each of the note-on/note-off locations are then 
initialized 8524. The new pitch is set to the stored original pitch 8526. This 
value may be repeatedly modified as the effect repeats and will be the actual 
pitch of the repeated note(s). The reps to do value is set to the original reps to 
do value 8528. If an optional predetermined setting indicates that the reps to 
do value should be scaled by the velocity of the input note-on 8530, then the 
reps to do value is modified accordingly 8532. For example, it might be 
specified that the original reps to do value be used if the velocity was 127, 
only 1 repetition to be performed with the velocity is 64 or less, and scaled 
lineariy for values between 65 and 127. This amount of scaling may also be 
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perfonned according to other MIDI controllers, or a user operated control 
specifying a scaling amount, rather than velocity. This allows a 
predetermined number of repetitions to be determined, yet gives the user the 
flexibility to modify it at will. Reps done (the number of actual repetitions 
5 completed) is set to "0" at 8534. 

The do phase change flag indicating it is time for a phase change is set to 
"no" 8536. and the phase change count is set to "0" 8538. The phase pointer, 
which is a pointer to the address of one of the phase parameter memory 
locations in FIG. 78 is initialized to point to the phase indicated by the first 
10 value of the phase pattern 8540. The various pattern indexes in FIG. 81 are 
then initialized to predetermined values indicating a starting position in the 
applicable pattern 8542. The terminate flag that indicates it is time to 
temiinate the repeating operations is set to "no" 8544. The transpose direction 
8546 is set to "1." and the routine then returns to the [Allocate Note Location] 

15 routine 8550. 

Reniming to the [Allocate Note Location] of FIG. 84, if various 
envelopes are being utilized, they may be selectively started 8407. In this 
example, they include a tempo envelope that is used to modify the 
calculations of the next repeat time, a velocity envelope that is used to modify 
20 the velocity of notes as they are generated, and a bend envelope that 
continuously sends out MIDI pitch bend data. The [Process Note-On] routine 
is called next 8408, which may start a note-on processing chain to be 
described shortly. The routine is then finished 8426. 

If the input note is a note-off 8402, the original note duration mode is 
25 checked 8410. If it is not "as played," then a duration pattern is being used, 
and the routine is finished 8426. This is because later workings of the process 
has taken care of or will take care of supplying the note-off for the 
corresponding note-on. and this note-off is ignored. This will contribute to 
achieving duration effects (7) and (8) of FIG. 79 (for the original note). If the 
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original note duration mode is played", to .he note locations that are m 
„se Chave .heir reserved Hags se. .0 "yes") are searched for a no.e loca..on 
confining an original pi.oh equal .0 Ure pi.ch of .he inpu. no.e-off 8412. If 
such a loca,io„ is no. found 8414, i. is assumed .ha. ei*er .he no.e-off has 
5 been handled by a„o,her par. of .he process and should be ignored, or *a. a 
„o.e^n corresponding .o .ha. no.e-off was never received in.o to rou.me. 
and *e routine is finished 8426. However, if a no.e location con.am.ng fte 
correc, original pi.ch is found 8414, i. is .hen checked .o see whcher *e 
location's complced flag is "yes" 8416. If so, this location has already been 
,0 found by a previous note-off, and execution loops back .0 8412 where the 
search may either be continued or tenninate if no further mafches are found. 
If tite completed Hag is "no" 8416, .hen the correct note location has been 
found, and .he comple.ed flag is se. to "yes" 8418. The [Process No.e-Ofi] 
routine will then be called, which will star, a separate note-off processtng 
15 chain that shall be described shortly, and .he rou.ine is finished 8426. Tins 
con.ribu.es .o achieving duration effects (1) through (6) of FIG. 79 (for tire 
original note), and duration effects (1) tiuough (3) (for the repeated no.es). 

In .his manner, any no.e-on that allocates a note location and starts a 
„o.e.on processing chain may be locared and ma.ched by a correspondtng 
20 note-off, which then may start its own note-off processing chain. 

NOTE-ON PROCESSING CHAfN 
The no.e.on processing chain srans wi,h tite [Process No.e-On] routine, 
which is eirher called diredy (e.g. from within .he [Alloca.e No.e Location] 
25 rou.ine jus. described in FIG. 84 8408), or by scheduled procedure calls as 
shown below. 1. is passed a poin.er .o .he address in memory of a nore-on 
location, and those parameters and variables are used during processing. ITre 
memory locations of .he paren. note location can also be accessed. Therefore, 
during the following discussion, the parameter and variable names are either 
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referring to the memory locations in the current parent note location, or to the 
note-on variables in the note-on location of the parent note location. For 
example, when a step indicates an operation such as "reps done + 1," this 
means that the reps done value in the note-on location is being incremented, 
5 and not the corresponding same location in the note-off location. 
Furthennore, all memoiy locations that are in a phase parameter memoiy 
location (FIG. 78) are assumed to be referring to the locations in the current " 
phase which is pointed to by the note-on location's phase pointer. 

The [Process Note-On] routine is shown in FIG. 86. First, the [Calculate 
10 Repeat Time] routine is entered 8602, which is shown in FIG. 87. This 
routine calculates a repeat time (time at which to schedule a repeated note in 
the fumre) using a rhythm panem value, a rhythm pattern modifier, and a 
rhythm pattern offset. The calculation may be optionally modified by a tempo 
envelope. 

15 A rhythm target location in memory receives the next value derived 

from the rhythm pattem 8702. This is done by using the stored rhythm pattern 
index to derive a rhythm pattern value from the step indicated by the index, 
after which the index is advanced to another location. The rhythm pattern's 
associated rhythm modifier may then optionally be used to modify the rhythm 

20 target 8704. For example, if the rhythm target is 6 (16th note at 24 cpq) and 
the rhythm modifier is 2, then the rhythm target becomes (6*2)= 12, 
indicating an eighth note. A memory location repeat time receives a value 
calculated from the rhythm target 8706, according to the current tempo chosen 
for the repeated effect. The tempo may be a fixed value, or may be derived 

25 from the current envelope value of a tempo envelope as previously described. 
One may employ the following formula, where cpq is 24 clocks per quarter in 
this example: 

repeat time = (rhythm target * (60000 / tempo)) / cpq. 

For example, at a tempo of 120 bpm with a rhythm target of 12 (8th 
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note), the fonnula yields a repeat time of 250 ms. 

The value of repeat time .nay then be optionally further modified by the 
rhythm panem's associated rhythm offset, to cause an overall increase or 
decrease over time 8708. In this example, this is done by takmg a 
5 predetermined or user detennined rhythm offset, which may b« posmv. or 
negative, multiply.ng it by the number of reps done, and adding it agam to the 
repeat time; other methods are possible. One may employ the followmg 
formula: 

repeat time = repeat time + (rhythm offset • reps done). 
,0 Since reps done is incremented later on as shall be described, the rhythm 

offset will start at 0 and become progressively larger with each completed 
repetition, causing an overall increase or decrease in repeat time. The routine 

then returns 8710. 

Returning to the [Process Note-On] routine of FIG. 86. the [Schedule 
15 Note-Off] routine is entered 8604. Referring to FIG. 88 the [Schedule Note- 
Off] routine checks several duration mode and overlap mode options, and 
allows note-offs to be sent out m certain cases (even though this is the note-on 
processing chain), thereby achieving various duration effects. These note-offs 
will not be put out immediately. They will be scheduled to be put out at some 
20 tune in the future, to correspond with note-ons that will be put out instantly 

later on in this procedure. 

If reps done equals "0" 8802, then the original input note is still being 
processed (since no repetitions have yet occurred). It must then be determined 
whether or not to use the acn^al duration of the original note, or a duration 
25 pattern. If the original note duration mode is not "pattern" (but is "as played") 
8804, the original duration will be used. This means that no note-offs need to 
be generated here, because the onginal note-off will be utilized when it is 
received, and the routine renams 8824. This contributes to achieving duration 
effects (1) through (6) of FIG. 79 (for the original note). If the original note 
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duration mode is 8804, then a duration panem is bemg used, .he 

duration with which the note is acmally played (the original note-ofi) wU be 
ignored, and the duration for the original note ntus, be oaloulated ,n the 
[Calculate Duration] routine 8806. 
5 The [Calculate Duration) routine shown in FIG. 89 calculates a duration 

for a note using a duration panem value, a duration modifier, and a duration 
offset The duration time may be limited to the current repeat time, so notes 
do not overlap notes which will come later, thereby achieving various duration 
effects, 

,0 A memory location duration target receives the next value derived from 

the duration pattern 8902. This is done by using the stored duration pattern 
index to derive a duration pattern value from the step indicated by the index, 
after which the index is advancedto another location. The duration pattern's 
associated duration modifier may then optionally be used to modify the 
15 duration target 8904 in a similar fashion to that already explained for the 
rhythm pattern. A memory location duration time receives a value calculated 
from the duration target 8906, according to the current tempo (or tempo 
envelope value) chosen for the repeated effect. One may employ the same 
formula as used to calculate the repeat time. The value of duration time may 
20 then be optionally further modified by the duration pattern's associated 
duration offset 8908, to cause an overall increase or decrease over time, in the 
same fashion as already described for the rhythm pattern. 

The overlap mode is then checked 8910. Since this routine was called as 
a result of checking the original note duration mode, we are checking the 
25 origmal note overlap mode. If "no," then the duration time is limited to the 
repeat time 8912, so that it will not overlap the next note(s) which will be 
generated in the future. If the mode is "yes," then overlaps are allowed, the 
duration time is not modified any fi^rther, and the routine returns to the 
[Schedule Note-Off] routine 8914. In this manner, duration effects (7) and (8) 
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of FIG 79 are achieved (for the original note). 

R.„n,i„g .0 0,e (Schedule No.e-Ofq romine of FIG. 88. . p««=aure 
ca,, .0 tAlIocate Ko,e Location] is scheduled fo. (now time . dnrauon t,mc) 
8808 The scheduled call will be passed a pointer to a note-off stored n. 
3 „e«o„ that has .he cu«n. value of new pitch (in the note-on loca«on wh,ch 
was inLzed to the Original pUch as previously described). W^en thts ^ . 
eventually occurs at the specified t,™e in the fitntre. it wtU enter the- 
previously descn^ed lAllocate Note Location] routine as a note-off. Thts wm 
evenn.ally s.an the note-off processing chain yet to be described, and thereby 
,0 generate the sante number of corresponding note-offs to the note-ons that w.U 
. „„„ be generated. This is because the sening of the original note dura«» 
„„de is "pattern", and therefore the original note's note-off will be .gnored^ 
,„ other words, the note-off processing chain is being scheduled here to star, 
a. son,e po,n, in the fu»re according to a duration panem value, rather than 
15 waiting for the actual note-offof the original note. 

,f ,eps done was not "O" S802, ,hen it is checked to see ,f reps done 
equals "1" 8810. (The value of reps done is incremented later on tn thts 
discussion, after each successful scheduling of the next repetition of the note- 
on ) If so, this is the firs, repetition of the effect since the original note was 
,ece,vea, and a no.e-off for .he original no,e may need to be sent out in the 
[Original Note Overlap] rou.me 8812, ,n order .0 achieve the desired durafon 

IS. 

The [Original Note Overlap] routine shown in FIG. 90 sends out a note- 
off for an original input note if it is still sustaining, based on --s durat^n 
,5 and overiap modes. ,f .he original note duration mode is "as played 9002 
.hen the potential exists .ha. .he onginal no.e is s.ill sustaining. The orrg.nal 
note overlap mode is .hen checked 9004. If "no." then repetitions are no. 
allowed to overlap the original note and it must be ended. I. is then checked 
,0 see if the onginal no.e is s.ill sus.aining 9006. Tl.is is done by search,ng 



20 

effects 
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toough .he nces buffer for .he pUch .cred i„ note location >s 

original pitch. If i. is found 9008, .hen .he loca.ed pitch is removed from fte 
sustaining notes buffer 90,0, a note-off is sent out for the original p.tch 9012 
and the lAllocate Note Location] routine is called directly wi* a note-off of 
origins, pi.ch 90,4. This will provide a no.e-ofr that will star. notc-off 
processing chain for the origina, note as if it had actually been recerved. 
Since the original note is no longer in the sustaining notes buffer, tt wl, be 
ignored when it is subsequently acntally received. ,n this manner, duration 
effects (3) and (6) of FIG. 79 are achieved (for the original note). 

,f the origina, note duration mode is not "as played" 9002, or the ongtnal 
„ote overlap mode is no. "no" 9004. or the original note is no, sustaintng 
9008, it is not necessary to send out any no.e-off for the original note, and *e 
routine ren.ms 9018, This contributes .o achieving duration effects (I), (2), 
(4, and (5) ofFIG. 79 (forthe origina, note). 
5 ' Returning to the [Schedule Note-Ofil routine of F,G. 88, executton 
proceeds to the [Repeat No.e Overiap) routine 88,4. ,f reps done is greater 
than "," at step 88,0, then there ,s no need ,o check for over,apping ongtna, 
„o.es, since .he rou.ine Jus. described wi„ have been called by a previous 
repe.ition, and execution also proceeds to 88,4. 
,0 The [Repeat Note Overiap) routine shown in F,G. 9, sends out one or 

„ore note-offs for repeated notes if they are sti„ sustaining, based on vanous 
duration and overiap modes, ,n order to achieve the desired duration effects. 
The various buffers mentioned here may have no.es from previous repetmons 
s.ored in .hem. ,f tite repeat note overiap mode .s "no" 9,02, then each 
25 repeated note-on must shut off any sustaining previousiy repeated notes, 
regardless of .he durations .hey were intended tobe piayed with. This is done 
by sendmg out a no.e-off for eve.y pitch cu„ent,y contained in the sustaining 
Custer buffer 9,04 - 9,06. ,n this manner, duration effects (2), (3), (5), (6), 
(7) and (8) of FIG. 79 are achieved (for repeated notes). These same pt.ches 
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„„s. ften be removed from Cher buffer which may comain *em. so they are 
f„„„d and removed ftom .he sustaining repeats buffer 9108. They «e found 
and removed from .he altered notes buffer 9.10 and the replicated notes 
buffer 9111, based on the second value of the stored pairs (stored 
5 altered/replicated pitch), after which the sustaining cluster buffer is reset .0 

empty 91 12. . 

ff ,he repeat note overlap mode is not "no" 9102, or there are no notes 
from previous repetitions in the sustaining cluster buffer 9104. or continuing 
from step 9112. then a note-off will be sent out for a sustaining p..v,ous^, 
,0 repeated note only if it has the same pitch as the currem note-on about to be 
generated. This is done by searcWng the sustaining repeats buffer for the 
pitch currently stored as new pitch 91 .4. If found 9116. the located pitch .s 
removed from the sustaining repeats buffer 9118. a note-off is sent out for 
new pitch 9120, and the routine ren.n,s 9124. In this manner, the previously 
,5 described benefits of the invention for duration effects (1) and (4) of FIG. 
are achieved (for repeated notes). If new pitch is not located in the sustatmng 
repeats buffer 91 16. then there is no need to send any note-offs and the routtne 
also returns 9124. 

Returning ,c the ISchedule Note-Offl routine of FIG. 88. if the repeat 
20 note duration mode is not "pattern" 8816, then acntal durations are betng used 
and will be handled by other portions of the process, and the routine retums 
8874 This contributes to achieving duration effects (1), (2) and (3) of FIG. 
79 (for repeated notes). If the mode is "panem," then once agam the 
[Calculate Duration] routine is called 8818. This is performed exactly the 
25 same way as previously described, with the single exception that when the 
step of checking the overiap mode is taken, the repeat note overlap mode ,s 
checked (rather than the original note overiap mode). This contributes to 
achieving duration effects (4) through (8) of FIG. 79 (for repeated notes). 

A procedure call to the IProcess Mote-Off] routine is then scheduled for 
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(„ow Ume + duration time) 8820, after which the routine returns 8824. The 
scheduled call will be passed a pointer to the note-off location correspondmg 
,0 ,he note-on location that is currently being explained. However, note that 
to is a different procedure call then the one that was scheduled ,n step 08, 
5 because repeats and not original notes are being processed at this time. When 
.his call eventually occurs at the specified time in the fitture, it will enter the 
not-as-ye, described [Process Note-Off] routine with the values passed m the 
note-off location, thereby eventually generating .he same number of 
corresponding note-offs to the note-ons that will soon be generated. The 
,0 resulting repeated notes will therefore have the durations specified by the 
duration panem. In other words, to achieve duration efTects (4) through (8) of 
FIG. 79, in this case the note-on processing chain also schedules the output of 
note-offs in addition to note-ons for the repeated notes. 

Remming to the [Process Note-On] routine of FIG. 86, a memory 
,5 location cluster target receives the next derived value from the cluster pattern 
8606. This is done by using the stored cluster pattem index to derive a cluster 
panem value from the step indicated by the index, after which the tndex >s 
advanced to another location. The value of cluster target may then be 
optionally modified by the cluster panem's associated cluster modifier 8608. 
,0 in this example, this is a percentage so that the values retrieved from the 
panem may be compressed or expanded m real-time. For example, tf the 
cluster target was (3) and the cluster modifier 200%, the cluster target would 
then become (3 • 2.0) = (6). Although not shown, the cluster panem's 
associated cluster offset may optionally be used to further modify the cluster 
25 target value, in a similar fashion to that described for the rhythm pattern. 

A cluster loop coum variable in memory is initialized to "1" 8610. which 
shall be used to coum repetitions of a loop consisting of the steps 8618 
through 8628, which shall be perfom,ed .he number of times specified by the 
cluster target. This may cause the generation of one or more note-ons at thrs 
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.i„e. A s.an pi.ch location in memory receives *e c»e„. value of new pitch 
stored in the note-on location 8612, and the current value of the transposttton 
pattern index is stored in a temporary memory location 8614. 

If ,^ done is equal to »0" 8615, then the original note-on ,s berng 
processed, and the original note-on and other data has already W output in 
the [Main Routine] of FIG. 82. Therefore, the next two steps 8616 and 8618 
are bypassed and execution passes to 8620. In this manner, step 8616 wtU 
only be performed once per cluster (since it is outside of the loop), and not a. 
all in the case of an original note (since the other data has already been sent 
out) Furthen^ore, in the case of an original note, unless the duster size ts 
greater than 1 (which will cause the loop to be run more than one ttme). step 
8618 will not get called. In this manner, what would nonnally be the first 
note of a duster is skipped here, since it has already been sent out. However, 
if reps done is not equal to "0" 8615, then repeating notes are bemg processed, 
and the (Send Out Other Data] routine is entered 8616. 

The [Send Out Cher Data] routine shown in FIG. 92 handles sendmg 
out the spatial location data, the voice change data, and the assignable data, 
which is pre-calculated later on in this description and stored for output on the 
next repetition of this procedure. Therefore, the data to be output here w,ll 
have been either calculated on the previous working of this routrne, or 

initialized before the first call. 

If the do voice change Hag is "yes" 9202. then the later workings of the 
process have set this flag to indicate that the pre-calcula.ed voice data should 
be output here 9204, which in this example is a MIDI program change. The 

• t« "nn" Q706 If the do voice change flag is 

do voice change flag IS then reset to no y/uo. ii mc 

"no" steps 9204 and 9206 are skipped and no voice data sent out. Pre- 
calculated spatial location data .s then sent out 9208, which in this example is 
a MIDI pan value. Instead of using a special flag indicating the sendmg of 
data as in the voice change step, it is simply checked to see whether the data .s 
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different then previously sent out data. If not, no data is sent ont. Tins 
„,ethod could also be used for the voice change data, and the two methods are 
shown as interchangeable. Precalculaled assignable data is then sent out 
9210, which in this example is a MIDI controller 17 value. Again, if the value 
is not different from a previously sent value, no data is sent out The routine 
then remms 9212 to the [Process Note-On] routine of FIG. 86, where 
execution then proceeds to the (Create Note-Ons] routine 8618. 

The [Create Note-On) routine shown in FIG. 93 schedules a note-on for 
eventual output (based on a strum pattem) with a pre-calculated pitch, 
optionally modifying the pitch before sending by a conversion table, and 
optionally suppressing duplicate pitches which may result. The velocity of the 
note-on may be modified by a velocity envelope. The pitch is stored m 
several buffer, so that note-offs can locate the correct pitch to send out later 
on, and so other parts of the procedure may dete,™ine which notes are 
sustaining. 

First, a strum time in memory may be calculated for each note in the 
cluster (if the currem cluster target is greater than 1) 9302. TWs is done by 
using the stored strum pattern index to derive a strum pattem direction from 
the step indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced to another 
location. The retrieval of the value and advancemem of the index is done 
once per cluster at the beginning (e.g. when the cluster loop count is 1). As 
previously described in the reading om of data, the calculation may be done by 
using the loop index (in this case the cluster loop count), the cluster size, the 
strum direction, and a predetermined time in milliseconds. The resulttng 
strum time may then be used to cause a delay between each of the repeated 
notes in the cluster. Although not specifically shown, the strum pancra's 
associated strum modifier and strum offset can be used to further modify the 
strum time in a manner similar to the other patterns previously described. 

An ahered pitch value in memoty receives the current value of start pttch 
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9304 If a parameter memoiy location todioates that the operation .s to 
include the optional step of using conversion tables to transpose the pttoh 
9306 then the alte^ pitch is modified according to a cutrently selected 
convL^ion table 9308 as descnW in earlier embodiments. The convers.cn 
5 .able can be par. of a predetermined collection of parameters loaded as a 
whole by the user, or can be individually selected from a plurality of 
conve^on tables stored elsewhe. in memory, where the selection means 
eould be one or more of .he following: the operation of a chord analysts 
routine on input notes, or on a certain range of input notes; the operation of a 
,0 chord analysis routine on an area of a musical controller such as a keyboard or 
guitar; the operation of a chord analysis routine performed on sections of a 
background track of music; markers or data types a, various locatrons m a 
background track of music; or user operations. 

,f a parameter memory location indicates the operation is to include the 
,5 additional optional step of discarding duplicate pitches 93.0, the altered pitch 
is tested to see if it is the same as the start pitch 9312. If so, the altered pttch 
is further modified by the addition or subtraction of a ptedetennined tnterval 
9314 after which execution loops back to 9308, and the altered pitch is agatn 
modified by the conve^ion table. If the altered pitch is not equal to the 
20 previous pitch 9312. or the additional step of discarding duplicates rs not 
being taken 9310, or conversion tables are not being used 9306. the start pitch 
and its corresponding altered pitch are stored in the alte«d notes buffer 9316. 
This pair of stored values shall be used later to determine the correct note-offs 
to send out- 

The value currently contained in the new velocity location of the note 
location may he further optionally modified or replaced by the cun^nt 
envelope value of a velocity envelope 9317, such envelope having been 
triggered by one of the means previously described. In this example, thts ,s 
toe by scaling the envelope value of (0 - 100) into an offset of (-127 - 0) 
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and adding it to the new velocity, with other ranges possible. 

A note-on is then scheduled to be output at a time in the future of (now 
time + strum time), with the pitch specified by altered pitch, and the velocity 
specified by new velocity 9318. The altered pitch is then stored in the 
5 sustaining repeats buffer 9320, and the sustaining cluster buffer 9322. The 
routine then returns 9330 to the [Process Note-On] routine of FIG. 86, where 
the [Replicate Note-On] routine is then entered 8620. 

The [Replicate Note-On] routine shown in FIG. 94 allows a note-on to 
be replicated according to one or more replication algorithms, creating 
10 additional note-ons. If a parameter memory location indicates that replication 
is to be performed 9402, a replicated pitch value in memory gets the current 
value of start pitch 9404. The replicated pitch is then shifted as desired 9406. 
This may be done by adding or subtracting an interval to transpose the pitch. 
This may alternately be done by inverting the pitch with regards to a 
15 maximum pitch, such as (replicated pitch = maximum pitch - replicated pitch) 
or other such mathematical operation. If a parameter memory location 
indicates that the operation is to include the optional step of using conversion 
tables to transpose the pitch 9410, then the replicated pitch is modified 
according to a currently selected conversion table 9412. 
20 If not using conversion tables 9410 or continuing from 9412, the start 

pitch and its corresponding replicated pitch are then stored in the replicated 
notes buffer 9414. This pair of stored values shall be used later to determine 
the correct note-offs to send out. A note-on is then scheduled to be output at a 
time in the fiimre of (now time + strum time), with the pitch specified by 
25 replicated pitch, and the velocity value currently contained in the new velocity 
location of the note location 9416. The replicated pitch is then stored in the 
sustaining repeats buffer 9418, the sustaining cluster buffer 9420, and the 
routine returns 9426. If replication is not to be performed 9402, the routine 
also remms 9426 with no additional note-ons being generated. 
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Although in this example only one replicated note is created, this routine 
may optionally be performed more than one time, with different intervals or 
replication algorithms, as many times as desired. Furthermore, this routine 
could included a duplicate suppression system similar to the one employed m 
5 the [Create Note-On] routine (FIG. 93) if desired. 

Returning to the [Process Note-On] routine of FIG. 86. the cluster loop 
count is checked to see if it is equal to the cluster target 8622. If not, then 
there are more repetitions of the loop to perform, and the [Modify Cluster 
Pitch] routine is entered 8624. 
10 The [Modify Cluster Pitch] routine shown in FIG. 95 modifies the 

current value of start pitch using a transposition pattern, transposition 
modifier, and transposition offset. Therefore, for each note-on generated by 
the cluster loop a potentially different pitch may be generated. 

If the cluster loop count is equal to "1" 9502. then the first cycle of the 
15 loop is in progress, and a shift amount value in memory receives the next 
value derived from the transposition pattern 9504. This is done by using the 
stored transposition pattern index to derive a transposition pattern value from 
the step indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced to another 
location. The value of shift amount may then be optionally modified by the 
20 transposition pattern's associated transposition modifier 9506. In this 
example this is a percentage so that the values retrieved from the pattern may 
be compressed or expanded in real-time, similar to the cluster pattern modifier 

previously described. 

If the cluster loop count does not equal "1" 9502, then an advance each 
25 time parameter memory location must be checked that indicates whether to 
advance for each repetition of the loop (and calculate a different shift amount 
for each note generated), or to use the same value for all notes generated. If 
advance each time is "yes" 9508, then a new shift amount is calculated each 
time through the loop 9504. If "no," then for subsequent passes through the 
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loop the previously calculated shift amount is used 9510. 

The value of start pitch is now modified by the shift amount and the 
transposition direction (stored in the note-on location) 9512. One may employ 
the following formula to modify the pitch: 

start pitch = start pitch + (shift amount * transposition direction) 

The transposition direction parameter was initialized to 1 as previously 
described, and will optionally be changed at different times in the following 
procedures to -1. This influences the positive/negative sign of the current 
pattern value. For example, if a shift amount of 3 was calculated, and the 
transposition direction was -1. the resulting value used to shift the pitch would 
be (-3). Other methods of indicating an inversion of the mathematical 
procedure may be employed. 

The resulting start pitch may then be fiarther modified by transposition 
pattern's associated transposition offset 9514. In this example this can be an 
interval to be added to or subtracted from the start pitch, so that even while 
using a pattern a gradual overall raising or lowering of the pitch may take 
place. The resulting value of start pitch may then be optionally tested 9516. 
If not within a predetermined range of pitches, the terminate flag in the note- 
on location may be set to "yes" 9518. If the value is within the range, or this 
test is not utilized. The terminate flag remains at its current state of "no," and 

the routine returns 9524. 

Returning to the [Process Note-On] routine of FIG. 86, if the terminate 
flag has not been set to "yes" 8626, the cluster loop count is incremented 8628 
and execution loops back to the [Create Note-On] routine 8618. In this 
manner, for the current cluster target a number of note-ons with potentially 
different pitches will be generated. If the terminate flag has been set to "yes" 
8626, or the cluster loop count is equal to the cluster target 8622, the loop is 
finished and the transposition pattern may be optionally restored 8630 to the 
previous value saved earlier in this routine. If this step is not performed, then 
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the transposition pattern index may be advanced more quickly due to the use 
of clusters. TOs option may be offered as a predetermined parameter or a user 
operated choice. Finally, the [Repeat Note-On] routine is reached 8632, after 
which the routine is finished 8640. 

The [Repeat Note-On] routine shown in FIG. 96 is where a number of 
changes will be performed to the data stored in the note-on location, after 
which another call to the [Process Note-On] routine that is currently being 
described will occur at a point in the future, and the precalculated values then 
sent out or used as just described. Therefore, the [Process Note-On Routine] 
ultimately calls itself over and over, scheduling the calls at timed intervals m 
the fumre according to the rhythm pattern. Within the [Repeat Note-On] 
routine, several options for terminating the effect are also provided, so that 
fumre calls to the [Process Note-On] routine will not occur and the effect will 
end. Referring to FIG. 96, the first step is to enter the [Note-On Repetitions] 
routine 9602. 

The [Note-On Repetitions] routine shown in FIG. 97 counts the number 
of repetitions that have been completed, and if the required number has been 
„,et, provides for eventual termination of the effect. It also allows a certain 
number of completed repetitions to signal an upcoming phase change. First, 
the reps to do value in the note-on location is decremented by one 9706. In 
this manner, every time the note-on is repeated the number of note-on 
repetitions to produce is decremented by one from the value that the note-on 
location was inhialized to. It is then checked whether reps to do is greater 
than or equal to "0" 9708. If not, the terminate flag will be set to "yes" 9716. 
and the routine will remm 9720. If reps to do is greater than or equal to "0" 
9708, there are still repetitions to produce, and a test is made for whether an 
optional setting in the parameter memoty indicates that repetitions are being 
counted to produce a phase change 9710. If so, it is checked to see if the 
required number of target reps in the note location has been reached 9712. If 
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reps done is equal to target reps, then the do phase change flag is set to "yes" 
9714, if not, then the flag is left in its current state of "no" and the routine 
returns 9720. 

Returning to the [Repeat Note-On] routine of FIG. 96, if the terminate 
5 flag has not been set to "yes" 9604, execution enters the [Modify Velocity] 
routine 9606. 

The [Modify Velocity] routine shown in FIG. 98 modifies the stored 
velocity with a velocity pattern value, velocity modifier and velocity offset, so 
that the next scheduled procedure call to the [Process Note-On] routine will 
10 generate note-on(s) with different velocities, and allows for termination of the 
effect if the new velocity is outside of a predetermined range. 

A velocity amount value in memory receives the next value derived from 
the velocity pattern 9802. This is done by using the stored velocity pattern 
index to derive a velocity pattern value from the step indicated by the index, 
1 5 after which the index is advanced to another location. In this embodiment, the 
velocity pattern is a modify velocity pattern as previously described, although 
an absolute velocity pattern could also be used. An example value might be {- 
20}. The value of velocity amount may then be optionally modified by the 
velocity pattern's associated modifier velocity modifier 9804. In this example 
20 this is a percentage so that the values retrieved from the pattern may be 
compressed or expanded in real-time. For example, if the velocity modifier is 
1 50%, then the example value of {-20} would become (-20 * 1 .5) = {-30} . 

The stored new velocity (in the note location) is then modified by 
replacing it with a value 9806, calculated from the stored initial velocity (in 
25 the note location). One may employ the following formula: 
new velocity = initial velocity + velocity amount. 
As previously described in the [Create Note-On] routine, notes are 
generated using the new velocity value, which is calculated here. In this 
manner, the new velocity is always replaced with the stored initial velocity 
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modified by a value derived from the velocity pattern, providing accents in the 
repeated notes. Instead of replacing the value, it could be added to it or 
subtracted from it to provide a cumulative effect. The value of new velocity 
may then be optionally fiarther modified by an associated velocity offset to 
5 cause an overall increase or decrease over time 9808. In this example, this is 
done by taking a predetermined or user determined velocity offset, which may 
be positive or negative, multiplying it by the number of reps done, and adding 

it again to the new velocity. 

If a parameter memory location setting indicates an optional testing of 
10 the velocity 9810, the resulting new velocity value is tested against a 
predetermined minimum and/or maximum range 9812 in parameter memory. 
If the velocity is within the range 9812, or the testing is not being done, the 
routine returns 9820 with the terminate flag set to its current value of "no". If 
the velocity is out of range, the terminate flag is set to "yes" 9814 before 

15 returning 9820. 

Returning to the [Repeat Note-On] routine of FIG. 96, if the terminate 
flag has not been set to "yes" 9608, execution enters the [Modify Pitch] 
routine 9610. 

The [Modify Pitch] routine shown in FIG. 99 modifies the stored pitch 
20 with a transposition pattern value, transposition modifier and transposition 
offset, so that the next scheduled procedure call to the [Process Note-On] 
routine will generate note-on(s) with different pitches. Options are provided 
to either terminate the effect, change certain operational parameters, or further 
modify the pitch if the pitch is outside of a predetermined range. 
25 A pitch mode in parameter memory provides for several different 

options to either terminate the effect, change certain operational parameters, 
or fiirther modify the pitch if the pitch is outside of a predetermined range 
after transposition. The pitch modes include: 
A. stop: 
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B. tenninate the repeating effect if a pitch is transposed outside 
of a predetermined range. 
A. wrap: 

B. transpose the pitch up or down by a predetermined interval 
until it is no longer outside of the predetermined range. 
A. rebound: 

B. change the transposition direction, and utilize the calculated 
transposition value in a different fashion as shall be described. 

A. phase change: 

B. cause a phase change as shall be described. 
Referring to FIG. 99, a shift amount value in memory receives the next 
value derived from the transposition pattern 9902. This is done by using the 
stored transposition pattern index to derive a transposition pattern value from 
the step indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced to another 
location. The value of shift amount may then be optionally modified by the 
transposition pattern's associated transposition modifier 9904, already 
described in the [Modify Cluster Pitch] routine. 

The value of new pitch in the note-on location is now modified by the 
shift amount and the transposition direction 9906. The transposition direction 
parameter was also previously explained and indicates an inversion of -the 
shift amount. Here, one may employ the following formula: 

new pitch = new pitch + (shift amount * transposition direction) 
Alternately, the phase direction stored in each phase in parameter 
memory may be used in a similar fashion to the transposition direction, where 
the phase direction of '*up" indicates using the shift amount as is, and the 
phase direction of "down" indicates inverting the shift amount. The resulting 
new pitch may then be optionally fiarther modified by an associated 
transposition offset 9908, also as previously described. 

The resulting value of new pitch may then be optionally tested against a 
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predetermined range 9910. The range can be an absolute range, such as 
predetermined minimum/maximum pitches in parameter memory, or a sliding 
range, where the minimum and maximum notes will be a certain value above 
and below the stored original pitch in the note location. For example, if the 
5 original pitch was a C4 (60), the sliding range might specify {4 belov. to 2 
above} , so that the sliding range would be from (56 - 62). A sliding range can 
be used separately or in conjunction with an absolute range. 

If outside of the range(s), the previously described pitch mode indicates 
one of a number of options for modifying the processing. If the pitch mode is 
10 "rebound" 9912, then the current value of transposition direction is inverted 
9914 (e.g. 1 to -1, -1 to 1), which will cause the transposition pattern values to 
be applied in an opposite direction with future repeated notes. TTie new pitch 
may then be modified to stay within the predetermined range, either by adding 
or subtracting an interval, or by reapplying the previous shift amount with the 
15 new transposition direction, after which the routine returns 9930. If the pitch 
n.ode is "wrap" 9916, then new pitch is modified 9918 by adding or 
subtracting a predetermined interval stored in parameter memory, such as an 
octave or a fifth until the pitch is once again within range. If the pitch mode is 
"phase change" 9920, then the do phase change flag is set to "yes" 9922, 
20 which will cause a phase change at the appropriate place later on. 

If not within a predetermined range of pitches and none of the previously 
described options were selected, then the pitch mode is assumed to be "stop," 
and the terminate flag is set to "yes" 9924 before returning 9930. If the pitch 
was within the predetennined range 9910, or one of the previous options other 
25 than "stop" was selected, or the range test was not utilized, then the terminate 
flag remains at its cuirent state of "no" before returning 9930. 

Although the previous pitch mode options are shown as individual 
choices, they could be combined. For example, a pitch going outside of a 
predetermined range could trigger both the rebound and phase change options. 
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Furthermore, the effect of rebound could be accomplished ahemately by 
reversing the direction of movement of the pattern index through the 
transposition pattern, rather than inverting the value selected. 

Returning to the [Repeat Note-On] routine of FIG. 96, if the terminate 
5 flag has not been set to "yes" 9612, execution enters the [Phase Change] 
routine 9614. 

In the [Phase Change] routine shown in FIG. 100. the pointer to the 
phase's memory locations to use during processing may be changed according 
to a phase pattern, a count of the total number of phases completed is 
10 maintained, and termination of the effect may be allowed if a specified 
number of phases has been completed. If the do phase change flag has not 
been set to "yes" by previously described operations 10002, it is not time for a 
phase change and the routine returns immediately 10020. If the flag is "yes," 
then the phase change count (in the note-on location) is incremented 10004, 
15 indicating that another phase has been completed, and the do phase change 
flag is reset to "no" 10006. If the phase change count is now greater than or 
equal to total phases 10008 (a predetermined number of phases to perform in 
parameter memoiy), the temiinate flag is set to "yes" 10010 and the routine 
returns 10020. If the count is not greater than or equal to total phases, the 
20 phase poimer is changed to point to the phase's memory locations specified by 
the next value derived from the phase pattern 10012. This is done by using 
the stored phase pattern index to derive a phase pattern value from the step 
indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced to another location. 
From this point forward, all processing described will now use the memory 
locations pointed to by the phase pointer (which may be the same phase or a 
different phase). Other pattern indexes, flags and values may be optionally 
and selectively reset at this point 10014, so that the various other patterns will 
start at predetermined points and with predetermined values when the next 
repeat occurs, or may be selectively left at their current values. Optionally, if 
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utilizing random pool patterns, various random seeds may be selectively and 
independently reset to their stored values 10016, so that repeatable random 
number sequences are generated. Optionally, if the phase pattern contains 
data indicating various parameters should be changed, the indicated 
5 parameters may then be changed to new values 10018. The routine then 
returns 10020 with the terminate flag at its current value of "no." 

Returning to the [Repeat Note-On] routine of FIG. 96, if the terminate 
flag has not been set to "yes" 9616, execution enters the [Voice Change] 
routine 9618, 

10 In the [Voice Change] routine shown in FIG. 101, a count of when to 

make a voice change is maintained, and when the count is equal to a 
predetermined value, a pending voice change may be flagged. A voice change 
pattern is used to select voice change data for sending out next time the 
[Process Note-On] routine is called, and a new voice change target value is 

15 calculated for the next voice change. First, the voice change coum is 
incremented for each time through this routine 10102. If the voice change 
count is not yet equal to the stored voice change target 10104, the routine 
returns immediately 10120. If the count is equal to the stored target, the voice 
change count is reset to "0" 10106. The voice change data location (in the 

20 note location) then receives data derived from the next step of the voice 
pattern 10108, and the voice change target receives a value derived from the 
next step of the voice pattern 101 10. These steps are done by using the stored 
voice change pattern index to derive a pair of values from the voice change 
pattern at the step indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced to 

25 another location. In this example, the voice change data is a MIDI program 
change number, and the voice change target is a number of repetitions to 
generate before causing a voice change. The value of the voice change target 
may then be optionally modified by the voice change pattern's associated 
voice change modifier 101 12. In this example, this is a percentage so that the 
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values «,neved from .he pane™ may be compressed or expanded in r^l-toe, 
causing voice changes .0 happen faster or slower. TTre do voice change flag .s 
.hen set to "yes" 10114, v.hich will cause the voice change data ,0 be sent out 
in the [Send Out Other Data] routine as previously described, and the routine 
5 retunts 10120. Although not shown, a voice change offs^ could be flrrther 
used .0 modify .he voice change target or voice change da«. in a srmrlar 
fashion to examples already provided. 

Remming to the [Repeat No.e-On] rou.in. of FIG. 96, .xec««on 
proceeds to the [Modify Spatial Location/Assignable] routine 9620, shown m 
,0 HG 102. This routine stores pre-calcula.ed spatial location data usmg a 
spatial location pattern, spatial location modifier and spatial location offset, 
and stores pre-calculated assignable data using an assignable panern 
assignable modifier, and assignable offset, so that the next scheduled 
p^cedure call to the [Process Note-On) routine will cause *. spatial locafon 
15 data and assignable data to be sent out. 

A memory location spatial data receives the next data derived from the 
spatial location panem ,0202, This is done by using the stor«i spaf al 
loca.,on pauem index .0 derive da,a from Ae spatial location pattern a, *e 
step indicated by the index, after which the index is advanced ,0 ano*er 
,0 location. In this example the spatial data ,s arbitrarily a MIDI pan value. The 
value of spatial data may then be optionally modified by .he spatial locatron 
pattern's associated spatial location modifier 10204. Again, in this example 
,Ms is a percentage so that fl,e values retrieved from ttte pattern may be 
compressed or expanded in real-time. 
25 The value of spatial data may .hen be optionally further modified by an 

associated spatial location offset to cause an overall spatial movement over 
time 10206. In this example, this may be done by taking a predetenn.ned or 
user determined spatial location offset, which may be positive or nega«ve, 
multiplying it by .he number of reps done, and adding it .0 the spatial data. 
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The spaUa, da« is .hen s.ored in *e .o.e-o„ ,oca.io„-s spa«a. location data 
!:::;0S,w.e.«wmbese„.o„...MSenaO„.O.«Da.,r„.>ne.s 

■^rr Hon. . ^.a .^^^^ - 

. 1.1 a«pm 10210 In this example the assign 
. data derived from the assignable pattern 10210. mm y 

' : a.i«a.,vaM:D.eon«o,.e.nva,ue. - va.e of as.^ da. ™a 
L be optionally ^odif.ed *e assignable pa„en,-s assoe,a.ed .s,^U 

!le, .0212 The value of assign da,a n,ay .hen be opfonally ^ 
modifiei 102U. «■„,,„ cause an overall change over 

modified by an associated assignable offset to cause an o 

,„ ::!,02MTheassignda.ais,he„storedintbeno.e-onlocation.ass,gn*l 
' :::rea.02,.wbe,ei.v.llbesentontin.betSendOutOthe.Data„out.ne 

.previouslydescribed,andtheroutineret„n».0220^ 

Returning to the [Repeat Note-On] routme of HG. 96, 
,„IrecalltothissamelProcessKo.e-On,rcu.,ne(withi«wbichcxecn«o^ 

, rln.lybappening)issoheduledinthefutureforCno..i.e.r^^^^^^^^ 
,„,hatoneorn,o«note-ons.i.lbepu.outson,etin,e,n,heft^^.(^^^^^ 
was previously calculated in the (Calculate Repeat T.nte routtn 
Ling to the rhythn, pa.em.) When this occurs, the ptocedure w.„ 
pointer to th,s cutrent note-on location, and ^11 ^ocess t^e d.« 
,0 rlinedlrcin agatn as has .st been descHbed. 

„,ed by "1" 9624, indicating that a repe.ttton - " 
.omdeted and the routine returns 9630. In th,s manner, the [Process No 

— ---'";tre!;^T9:r960S. 9612 or 96,6. then 

If the terminate flag had been yes at you^, 
the routine re«ms 9630 .ithou. any ^rthcr repeated note-o. bemg 
.beduled for generation, and the repeated effect is thereby temunated. Thts 
concludes the description of the note-on processmg cham. 
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NOTE-OFF PROCESSING CHAIN 

TVip note-on processing Cham stans wjiii l , ^. ^ 

° L direcly (e.g. from wi«„ .h. [Allocate Note Looa.,onl 
which is either called direciiy v^ s „™ed a 

. . rrn 84 8420) or by scheduled procedure calls. It .s passed 

poimer .o Ore address in menrory of a no.e^^ 
.,,,.,esare.ed.n^^^^^^^^^ 

,0 „o,e location can also be acees ^ _^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ 

„„„ location that has a ccrrespcnd-ng n^e ^ 

„o.e.on processes chain ..st -2:''lll„. in. he current parent 

„oteloca.,onare refemng ^ .^^.^^^^^ ^ 

,5 no. the note-on loeatton. For examp 

A^ryf> + 1 " this means that tne repb uun 
riiXnt— d,andno..hecorrespondin..^^^^^^^^ 
no.e.onloeat,on,.h,ch.asutili.dby.he^-on.oce..^^ 

The [Process Note-Off] routine is shown m FIC , 
ine irruv. removal ol 

iaentical to the (Prccess Note-On, routtne (FIG. 6), J* 
several steps, and the substinttion of several note-off routtnes 



20 

note-on routines 



on routines. through 8615 

u ^(\'^\^ onerate the same as 8602 tnrougn 
Steps 10302 through 10315 operate m 
\ .on that the procedures retuxri to this procedure and utilize 

fwith the exception that tne piuv. . miiR 
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sustaining notes if the note-on is sent out. 

AS already described for the [Create Note-On] routine, a strum t me may 
V . • th. cluster (ifthe current cluster target IS greater 

rrrr— ^^^^^^^ 

.... .a — . .an p... *e 

,<«ated 10406, a memory location note-off p.<ch receives m 

allerca pl.C, ICOS assodale. wi. .Ire -oca.e. fir. va^- - 
Lea pair of pl.clres are *en removea from tire al.erea --^^^ 
, „o.e.off p.. . .en locarea In 

found 10414 the pitch is removed from the buffer 10416, and 
rr«P.oJ..-,ea,o.on..a.atimeln*e..«^^^^^^ 

.s.rumtime)1041S. Ifno.fonnai0414.orco— .om - 

off ™,ch is tiren loeatea in .he sustaining Custer buffer 10420 

^ t- fr^r- 10494 and the routme returns 

,5 , 0422, the pitch is removea from fte buffer 10424, 
,0440.1fnotfounaa.l0422..heroutinealsorenrms. 

„ the start pitch «s not locatea in the alterea notes buffer 10406, 
It the Stan p 

to locatea in the sustaining notes buffer 10426. If n 
.turns 10440. If locatea, *e pitch is removea from the buffer 1W30, and 
re:ifwith.hes,artpi,chisscheau,ea.obeou.pu.atatimein*e.^^^^^ 

t?n,e^ 10432 The routine then returns 10440 to the 
fnow time + strum time) lu^jz. 

^ . f Tiir 105 where the [Replicate Note-Off] 

[Process Note-Off] routine of FIG. 103. where t i p 

'""'tirr Shown i. HO. 10. operates in a 

.3 ..,arfasL:to.herouti„e.staescribea. ^^^--:;::Z 
.,e current value of the pitch that is being processea m the «p^ ^ 

bulTer ana if locatea, senas out a corresponaing note-off w,th he orr 
buffer, j^^j^^ ,„^3,„,„g 

pitch value. It also removes the note Irom 
notes if the note-on is sent out. 
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The current value of start pitch is located in the replicated notes buffer 
10504. This is done by looping through all the stored pairs of values, and 
comparing the start pitch with the first value of each pair. If it is located 
10506, a note-off pitch value in memory receives the second value (stored 
replicated pitch) 10508 associated with the located first value. The located 
pair of pitches are then removed from the replicated notes buffer 10510. The 
note-off pitch is then located in the sustaining repeats buffer 10512. If found 
10514, the pitch is removed from the buffer 10516. and a note-off with the 
note-off pitch is scheduled to be output at a time in the fiiture of (now time + 
strum time) 10518. If not found 10514. or continuing from 10518, the note- 
off pitch is then located in the sustaining cluster buffer 10520. If found 
10522, the pitch is removed from the buffer 10524. and the routine returns 
10540. If not found, the routine also returns. 

Returning to the [Process Note-Off] routine of FIG. 103, steps 10322 - 
10330 again operate in the same fashion as FIG. 86. steps 8622 - 8630. except 
the loop consisting of the steps 10318 through 10328 sends out as many note- 
offs as are required by the cluster target (not note-ons). and the routines return 
to this procedure. Again, the memory locations utilized during processing 
belong to the note-off location, not the note-on location. Since the note-on 
location and the note-off location each maimain separate pattern indexes, this 
routine will access patterns like the cluster pattern in the same order as they 
were accessed by the [Process Note-On] routine previously described. 

Once the cluster loop has completed 10322, and the transposition pattern 
index optionally restored 10330, the [Repeat Note-Off] routine is entered 
10332, after which the routine is finished 10340. 

-me [Repeat Note-Off] routine shown in FIG. 106 is where a number of 
changes will be perfonned to the data stored in the note-off location in a 
similar fashion to changes which were made to the data in the note-on location 
by the [Repeat Note-On] routine. After these changes, another call to the 
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[Process Note-Off] routine that is ounently being deseribed will occur at a 
point in the future, and the precakulated values then sent out or used as 
already described. Therefore, the [Process Note-Off Routine] ultimately calls 
itself over and over, scheduling the calls at timed intervals in the future 
5 according to the rhythm pattern. Within the [Repeat Note-Offl routine, 
several options for terminating the effect are also provided, so that fbture calls 
to the [Process Note-Off] routine will not occur and the effect vrtll end. 
Referring to FIG. 106, the first step is to enter the [Note-Off Repetitions] 
routine 10602. 

,0 The [Note-Off Repetitions] routine shown in HG. 107 counts the 

number of repetitions that has been completed, and if the required number has 
been met, provides for evenn^al termination of the effect. It also allows a 
certain number of completed repetitions to signal an upcoming phase change. 
It is first checked whether flie corresponding note-on location's terminate flag 
15 is set to "yes" 10702. (This will be the note-on location wifliin the same 
parem note location that the current note-off location is in.) The note-on's 
temtinate flag may have been set to "yes" as a resuh of on. of ti,e operations 
previously described in the note-on processing chain. If it was tenntnated, 
then tire note-off processing chain must be terminated at the same number of 
20 repetitions. Therefore, it is checked whether the note-off location's reps done 
value is equal to the note-on location's reps done value 10704. If so, tircn the 
note-off processing chain can be terminated by setting fltc note-off locafon's 
terminate flag to "yes" 10716, and the routine remn,s 10720. If the same 
number of repetitions has not yet been completed 10704 or the note-on's 
25 terminate flag is not "yes" 10702, then steps 10706 - 10720 are performed m 
the same fashion as steps 9706 - 9720 of FIG. 97 (the [Note-On Repetitions) 
routine). The only difference is that the memory locations being descnbed 
reside in the note-off location. 

Returning to the [Repeat Note-Off] routine of FIG. 106, if flte terminate 
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flag has no. been set .0 "yes" 10604, execution passes to the [MoAfy Pitch] 
routine 10610. which operates in the same fashion as previously descnbed m 
FIG 99 except that the memory locations being described reside m the hote- 
off location a»d the routine rehtms ,0 this procedure. If flte terminate flag has 
. no, been set to "yes" after the [Modify Pitch] routine 10612, execution passes 
to the [Phase Change] routine 10614, which operates in the satne fashton as 
previously described in FIG. 100, except that the memory locations bemg 
described reside in the note-off location and the routine remms to tins 
procedure. 

„ ,f the terminate flag is not set .0 "yes" after the [Phase Change] routme 

,0616 the repeat note duration mode is checked 10618. If it is no. "as 
played" (meaning a duration pattern is being used), then it is not ne«ssa,y to 
schedule a new procedure call at time since that will have been handled m 
the [Schedule Note-Ofi] routine (FIG. 88, step 8820). This contributes to 
,5 achieving the duration effects (4) through (8) of FIG. 79 (for repeated notes). 
Reps done is then incremented by "1" 10624, indicating that a rq«««on has 
been successfully completed, and the routine returns 10630. 

If the repeat note duration mode is "as played" 10618, ti,en note-off 
processing is being dealt with inside this routine. A new procedure call to thts 
20 same [Process Note-Off] routine (within which execution is cunently 
happening) is scheduled in tite ftmr. for (now time + repeat time) 10622, so 
.hat one or more no.e-offs will be pu, ou, some time in the fliture. When thts 
occurs, the procedure will receive a pointer to .he current note-off locatton, 
and will process .he da.a con.ained tite^in again as has jus. been descnbed. 
25 This conUibu.es .0 achieving tt.e duration effecs (1) flu-ough (3) of FIG. 79 
(for repea,ed no.es). Then, reps done is incremented by "1" 10624 and the 
routine retunts 10630. In this manner, .he [Process No...Off Rou.ine] 
ultimately calls itself over and over, scheduling the calls a. timed intervals m 
the future according to the rhythm pattern. 
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If the terminate flag had been "yes" at 10604. 10612, or 10616. then the 
note-off processing chain (and coiresponding note-on processing chain) is 
completed for this note location, and it is reallocated for use 10626. This is 
done by removing it from the in use Hst, and setting its reserved flag to "no," 
5 indicating it is again available. The routine then returns 10630 and no further 
repeated note-offs are scheduled for generation. 

EXAMPLE OF GENERATING A REPEATED EFFECT 
FIG. 108 is a diagram showing an example of the generation of a 
10 repeated effect according to the previously described process. A single phase 
consisting of a variety of patterns are shown 10800. These are not necessarily 
representations of the exact patterns, s,nce specific value patterns or random 
pool patterns could be utilized; rather, these are the values that will be derived 
from the patterns during processing. For purposes of clarity, the cluster 
15 pattern is not shown, and may be assumed to be the value {1} or to not be 
utilized at all, so that only one note at a time is generated. Also, other various 
patterns are not included in this example for clarity although they could have 
been utilized. The transposition direction previously described is assumed to 
be 1 . so that transposition pattern values are utilized without inversion. 
20 ' The input of an original note with a pitch of 60 and a velocity of 127 is 
shown 10802. The resulting rhythm and pitches for 23 repetitions are shown 
in musical notation and chart form. As previously described, this input note 
reserves a note location and initializes the values. As shown in the column 
beneath the original note, the original pitch and velocity are then sent out, 
25 along with the first value of the spatial location pattern (in this example a 
MIDI pan value). The first rhythm pattern value of 12 is calculated (an 8th 
note at 24 cpq), the first value of the transposition pattern 2 is used to modify 
the pitch to 62, and the first value of the velocity pattern -10 is used to modify 
the velocity to 1 17. The first repeat is then scheduled to be output an 8th note 
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in the future. When repeat one is therefore generated, the pitch, velocity, and 
pan values shown in the column beneath it are first put out. Then, the next 
value of transposition pattern modifies the pitch, the next velocity pattern 
value modifies the velocity, and the next rhythm pattern value is used to 
5 schedule the output of the note in the future, this time a 1 6th note. 

The converted pitches row shows the optional use of a conversion table. 
At repeat 2. when the pitch is to be output, a conversion table is utilized to 
constrain the pitches to a certain scale or chord, as previously described. In 
this example, a table corresponding to a C Major scale is utilized, in the form 
10 {0 0, 2, 4, 4, 7, 7, 7, 9, 9, 11, 11). Therefore, the repeated pitch of 66 is 
reduced to a pitch class of 6 in the 5th octave, the 6th value in the table 7 is 
retrieved, the value is placed back in the 5th octave and the note 67 is issued. 

In this example, it has been arbitrarily decided that a minimum pitch of 
24 and a maximum pitch of 84 will be used to cause the effect previously 
15 described as a pitch mode of "rebound". At repeat 16, when the pitch is 
niodified by the next value of the transposition pattern 4, it would become 86, 
which is greater than the maximum pitch. TTiis results in the transposition 
direction being flipped, and the transposition pattern value is thereby inverted 
to -4 and the pitch becomes (82 + -4) = 78. From that point forward, the 
20 transposition pattern values are inverted at each repeat, with the pitches now 
traveling in a downward direction. 

While this example uses a modify transposition pattern according to the 
conventions employed herein, as previously described an absolute 
transposition pattern may be used, so that the pitch of the input note(s) that 
25 start the repeating effect are not stored or taken into account whatsoever. For 
example, if the absolute transposition pattern were {60, 64, 67, 71), then the 
effect would start with the pitch 60 being issued regardless of what the input 
note was, with each repeated note using the next pitch in the transposition 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF ANOTHER EMBODIMENT OF 
GENERATING A REPEATED EFFECT 
A„o*e. ^nbodimen. of generating a repeated effect provide, a means 
for storing the inpnt notes as they are received, and selectively allowtng 
several different types of actions to trigger or repeatedly trigger the start of the 
repeated effect with the stored input notes, or terminate the repeated effect. 

Triggering means have already been explained in detail. Only the 
differences as they apply her. will be discussed. The present embodiment 
provides for several additional trigger modes that can be set to udlize the same 
type of trigger events as previously described during the reading out of data: 
start trigger mode: start the repeated effect, 

temiinate trigger mode: stop the repeated effect. 
The [Receive Input Note) routine is shown in FIG. 109. Steps 10906, 
,0908 10910 and 10916 are perfomred in the same fashion as prevrously 
described in FIG. 46, 4606. 4608, 4610, and 4616, with the exception that all 
flowchart diagrams re,un> to .his procedure. As a result, the [Access 
Triggets) routine 10918 (which is diffcrem for this embodiment) may have 
heen called with one or more trigger events, starting or stopping the repeated 
effect under the proper circumstances. 

AS shown in RG 1 10, the [Process Triggers] routine is called with one 
ofthe trigger event types 11000. If the terminate triggermode uses the tngger 
evem type 11001. the previously described [Terminate Previous Effect] 
routine is called 11002. This would be perfom,ed as previously descnbed. 
with the exception of skipping step 8302. FIG. 83. After this, the routme ts 
finished 1 1 040. The effect may alternately be temrinated by looping through 
every note location in the in use list, and setting the note-on locafon's 
terminate flag to "yes." This would have the effect of allowing the note-off 
processing chains to continue for a time as previously described, preservmg 
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the intended durations rather than immediately ending all notes. 

If the terminate trigger mode does not utilize the event type 11002, it is 
checked whether a key down trigger event called the routine 1 1004. If so, it is 
checked whether the start trigger mode utihzes key down events 11006. If 
5 not, the routine ends with no starting of the effect taking place 1 1040. If the 
key' down events are utilized, the [Main Routine] of FIG. 82 is called with 
each note-on currently in the note-ons buffer being sent as the input notes 
11010-1 1012. In this manner, repeated effects may be started for each of the 
notes in the buffer. After this, the note-ons buffer and note-offs buffer can be 
10 optionally reset by setting stored note-ons and stored note-offs to "0" 1 1014. 
It could also be arranged that the reset of the buffer was accomplished by 
other means, so that more note-ons and note-offs could be added to those 
already stored, and this routine called again. In this manner, note-ons are only 
allowed to trigger the start of the repeated effect if the start trigger mode 
15 utilizes key down trigger events, and a key down trigger has been determined. 

If it was not a key down trigger event 1 1 004, it is checked whether the 
routine was called by a key up trigger event 11018. If so, it is checked 
whether the start trigger mode utilizes key up events 1 1022. If not, the routine 
ends with no starting of the effect taking place 1 1040. If key up events are 
20 being utilized, the original note duration mode is then checked 11026. If it is 
"as played," then the durations of the stored note-offs will be used to generate 
note-offs for the stored note-ons 1 1030. This is done by scheduling a call to 
the [Main Routine] at (now time + duration time) for each note currently in 
the note-offs buffer. When the routine is eventually executed one or more 
25 times, it will be passed pointer(s) to the note-on(s) and use them as the input 
note(s). The duration time is calculated by locating the same pitch in the note- 
ons buffer, and subtracting the note-on time stamp from the note-off time 
stamp, giving each note the duration with which it was originally played. 
Ahemately, it can be calculated by finding the durations of all of the note-offs 
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ta fte buffer using .he same method, and selecting the shortest, longest, or 
average value. The resulting duration can then be used so that all calls to the 
[Main Routine] are scheduled to happen at the same rime. After this, or .f the 
original not. duration mode is not "as played" 11026. the [Main Routine] ,s 
5 called for all note-ons in the note-ons buffer as previously described 11010 - 
11012 the buffers are optionally reset 11014, and the routine ends 11040. In 
this manner, note-offs are only allowed to trigger the star, of the repeated 
effect if the star, trigger mode utilizes key up tingger events, and a key up 

trigger has been determined. 
,0 If .his procedure was not called by a key up trigger 11018, i. is assumed 

drat an ex«oc .rigger even, was received, and it is checked whether the start 
ttigger mode utilizes ext/loc trigger events 11024. If no., fte routine ends 
wift no s.arti„g of the effect taking place 1 1040. If ext/loc trigger even« are 
being utilized, .he routine con.inues from s.ep 11026 as previously descnbed. 
,5 in this manner, the receipt of extendi or location tiriggers can start the 
repeated effect, but only if .he start trigger mode utilizes ext/loc trigger even«. 

I, could also be configured so that both key down trigger events and key 
up ttigger events are used at the same time. In this case, it could be 
configured so that the note-ons buffer and note-offs buffer were only reset 
20 after a key up trigger was derermined, or vice versa. 1. could also be 
configured .ha. any combination of .he .hree ttigger even. Wes could be used 
a. the same time, and .ha. each me.hod selecively did or did no. reset the 
note-ons buffer and nce-offs buffer (so that the same effect can be repeatedly 
triggered). 

25 Re»ming .0 .he [Receive Inpu. No.e] routine of FIG. 109, .f a no,e-off 

has called .he routine 10920, i. is checked .o see if .he s.art trigger mode 
utilizes key up trigger events 10922. If so. then note-offs have already been 
sen. .0 fte [Main Routine] as previously described, and the routine is fimshed 
10940. If the key up trigger events are not being utilized, then the actiral no.e. 
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off may still need to be received, and it is sent to the [Main Routine] 10924. 
The main routine will ignore note-offs for note-ons it has not received. 

A modification to one of the routines previously described in the first 
embodiment is desirable for the second embodiment. The[Calculate Repeat 
5 Time] routine (FIG. 87) would be modified with the addition of several tests. 
For example, if the start trigger mode is utilizing key up trigger events, then 
the start of the effect will happen on the release of the keys or buttons. In this 
case, the repeat time calculated in FIG. 87 would be set to 0 for the first 
repetition only, so that it happens immediately. This is because the original 
10 note-ons would already have been sent out by the note-ons (key downs). 
Therefore when releasing the keys and causing the start of the effect, it is 
desirable to hear the first repeat immediately. 

Although not shown in this description, the starting and releasing of 
various envelopes may be achieved through the triggering means in the same 
15 fashion as previously described during the reading out of the data. The 
[Process Triggers] routine here can have steps similar to the [Process 
Triggers] routine of FIG. 54 which deal with the selective triggering of 
envelopes. In this case, the step of starting envelopes in the [Allocate Note 
Location] routine may be skipped (FIG. 84, 8407). The [Phase Change] 
20 routine of FIG. 100 may include an additional step whereby the [Process 
Triggers] routine is called with phase trigger events, in the same fashion as 
FIG. 55, step 5579. Furthermore, the additional steps of testing for key dovra 
conditions of FIG. 54 may also be included in this embodiment. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF ANOTHER EMBODIMENT OF 
GENERATING A REPEATED EFFECT 
Rather than using the starting pitch of the input note, and then 
transposing it with each repetition according to a transposition pattern, the 
pitch of the input note is used to find a location in a pitch table of stored 
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musical pitches, which may be selected from a plurality of pitch tables « 
memory. The means of selecting the table could be one or more of the 
following: the operation of a chord analysis routine on input notes, or on a 
certain range of input notes; the operation of a chord analysis routine on an 
area of a musical controller such as a keyboard or guitar; the operation of a 
chord analysis routine perfonned on sections of a background track of mustc; 
markers stored at various locations in a background track of music; or user 
operations. 

If the pitch does not exist in the table, the nearest one in either direction 
may be chosen. Alternately, some other method of locating a suitable starting 
point may be used, such as finding the nearest note in either direction with the 
same pitch class (determined by modulo 12 division). From that start index, 
either an index can be moved sequentially backwards and forwards through 
the table, or an index pattern as previously described in other embodiments as 
used to move to a different location in the table, and a note with the pitch 
selected at that location in the table will be produced as the next repeated note. 
This may be done by storing the start index in the note-on and note-off 
locations, rather than the original pitch. 

FIG. Ill shows an example pitch table, comprised of 16 steps 11100, 
indicating a four octave CMaj7 arpeggio shown in musical notation. This 
example only explains the use of the pitch table and index pattern, so other 
patterns and parameters used during processing are not shown. 

The input of an original note with a pitch of 45 is shown 1 1 102. Since 
45 does not exist in the pitch table, the nearest pitch is located. In this case, 
5 both 43 and 47 are 2 semitones away. It has arbitrarily been decided in this 
example to select the lower of the two when there are two possibilities. 
Therefore, pitch table index 7 with the value 43 is the start index 1 1100. 

As shown in 11102, the input note is produced immediately as played, 
m start index is stored in the note location, and the first repeat is scheduled. 
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An example of values derived from an index pattern {1, 1, -3} fe shcvm. 
When the first repeated note is generated, the stored index of 7 is used to 
retrieve the pitch 43 which is then sent out. The first value of the mdex 
pattern 1 is then used to modify the index to 8. and the next repeat rs 
scheduled. At repeat 2, the pitch a, index 8 of the pitch table is rrtrieved and 
sent out. the next value of the index pattern used to modify the stored mdex. 
and so on. 

Alternately, the start index could be used to replace the original mput 
„„,e so that the original pitch is not put out, but the nearest located pitch m 
the pitch .able. In this example, the pitch 43 a. the start index 7 v,onld be put 
out immediately instead of the original pitch, the index 7 would be modrfied 
immediately by the next index pattern value, the first repeated note would 
retrieve the pitch at index 8, and so on. 

All other operations of producing the repeated notes may be performed 
as previously disclosed. Furthemiore. in this example the index pattern could 
indicate absolute distances from the stan index, rather than travehng 
distances, as was also previously disclosed. Ahemately, the use of an tndex 
pattern may be omitted, and a constam positive or negative value added to 
move the index around (e.g. 1, or 2, or -1). 

GENERATING A REPEATED EFFECT WITH DIGITAL AUDIO 
In a similar fashion to the methods described during the creation of a 
digital audio notes series, and the reading out of data from a digital audio note 
series, a repeated effect may also be generated using digital audio data, by any 
5 of the preceding embodiments of generating a repeated effect. 

An example system utilizing an electtic guitar with a hex pickup has 
already been described, whereby a number of discrete channels of drgttal 
audio data are recorded into separate DALs. When generating a repeated 
effect utilizing the digital audio data, the system also provides for a number of 
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playback voices, which can be the same as the number of DALs, but is 
generally a higher number. The digital audio in each DAL buffer is capable 
of being played back by one or more playback voices at the same time, at 
different pitches and amplitudes. 

Rather than an input note-on being used as previously described, the 
start of a note is used (as determined by an input note exceeding a 
predetennined.amplitude threshold). Rather than an input note-off indicating 
the end of a note, and the subsequent duration of that note, the end of the input 
note is used (as determined once again by the volume of the input note passing 
below a predetermined amplitude threshold). Alternately, rather than using 
amplitude to determine the start and the end points for recording, a user 
operated key, button or switch can be used, or a marker or data location in a 
pre-recorded background track of music. 

When audio is received on a particular channel as an input note, if a note 
start has been indicated, the start of recording the digital audio data into the 
DAL is begun. A running average velocity may be calculated and constantly 
updated, and stored in a location as the velocity of the note (although in this 
case it could be either the peak amplitude received so far, or the average 
amplitude of the recording so far). When a note end is received on that 
particular channel, the recording of the digital audio data in that particular 
DAL is ended, and the duration is stored (in this case, the length of the digital 
audio recording in milliseconds). 

At the start of the repeated effect, the original pitch and velocity are 
analyzed from the digital audio as previously described and stored in the note 
location, along with the associated dal id of the DAL where the audio data is 
being recorded. Then, the note-on processing chain is utilized to initiate 
instances of playback of the digital audio data in the DAL indicated by the dal 
id, utihzing one or more of the playback voices. The note-off processing 
chain (in conjunction with the note-on processing chain) is utilized to end 
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instances of playback of .he digital a.dio daU. The differences between .he 
original pi.ch and Ae new pi.ch a. each repca. may be used to pi.ch-sh,f. *e 
aigi«l audio da.a, and fte differences between the original velocity and flte 
new veloci.y a. each repea. may be us^ .0 vary flte volume of .he playback 
voice. Both opera.ing as previously described in fte reading ou. of data. 
Therefore, for all of .he places in .he preceding descrip.ions whe« nce-om 
and no.e-offs are used, .he s.eps can be modified .0 refer .0 .he s.ar. and end 
of playback of digital audio data. 

The previous discussions of genera.ing a repeared effect have shown a 
majority of values being precalculated and modified in advance, after which . 
call ,0 a procedure is scheduled in .he future. The precalculated da« is ften 
sen. ou.. and .he values are once agam precaloula.ed in advance for .he n«a 
reprfrion. 1. could al.ema.ely be done by having .he values calcula.ed a. *e 
ti^e .he procedure call is acntally made, before any da«. is sen. ou.. after 
which .he data is sen. ou. and a call .0 .he procedure is again scheduled m .he 
future. 

Au.omatic pi.ch-bending effecs discussed in prior embodiments may 
also be utilized in conjunction wift .he generation of a repea.ed effect. In .tos 
case .he [S.ar. Pi.ch Bend] rourine of FIG. 70 may be inserted .n.o *e 
, [Process No.e-On] routine of FIG. 86, beween s.eps 8604 and 8606. 

While .he examples show each panem using its own panem .ndex. 
panems may use the index of another patien,, so .ha. one or more pattens are 
locked a. .he same position in processing. This is parricularly usefirl ,f *e 
rhy.hm patiem being utilized is a random ,ie rhythm panem. As the randomly 
5 chosen ties cause the rhythm patiem .0 skip indexes as previously descnbed 
ether pat,en,s using the rhythm patiem index instead of .heir own index wrl 
„ack .he posi.ion of .he rhythm pa..em and therefore main.ain a logtcal 
correspondence. 

While .he examples shows .he use of a phase panem. a user may d.rec.ly 
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specify a phase change and/or a new phase to change to, in which case step 
the do phase change flag will be set to "yes". A user specified choice of phase 
or the next phase pattern derived value may be employed. Alternately, the use 
of a phase pattern may be omitted if desired, with all phase changes occurring 
5 due to user actions and choices. 

The examples show a system clock running in 1 ms increments, and the 
calculation of a millisecond time in the future at which to schedule the next 
call to a procedure which produces a note, and other such calculations. The 
examples can be easily modified to produce the same results with a system 
10 clock that does not run in absolute time increments, but one in which the clock 
occurs a number of times per beat, for example 24 clocks per quarter (MIDI 
Clock), or 96 clocks per quarter (another popular resolution). In this case, the 
time calculations would be modified to calculate a number of clocks at the 
current resolution, events would be scheduled a number of clock ticks in the 
15 future, and the CPU's event loop would check the task list of events to be 
processed every tick of the system clock. 

ELECTRONIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FIG. 112 is a diagram of a control panel of an electronic musical 
20 instrument 12000 using the processes described herein. A keyboard or other 
MIDI or musical code generating device may be attached as an input device. 
A rotary dial 11202 selects from one of many stored groups of settings which 
loads various parameters and patterns into the memory. An LED display 
11204 shows the current performance number, and other information 
25 depending on the mode of operation. 

Twelve effect buttons (1 through 12) 11206 have several different 
functions depending on the mode of operation, which is selected by a notes 
r^ode button 11208, a riffs mode button 11210, and/or an edit button 11212. 
LEDs on the panel can indicate which of these have been selected. 
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In the riffs mode, the twelve buttons 11206 each change a preselected 
group of parameters in memory to different values and set a flag allowing the 
counting of clock events to start (or resume), thereby triggering an effect 
which reads data out of one or more note series according to the settings in 
5 memory. In the notes mode, the twelve buttons 11206 perform the reading out 
of data using the direct indexing method, thereby selecting individual notes 
from the note series for generation. In the edit mode, the twelve buttons 
11206 allow selection of various individual parameters or groups of 
parameters for editing by the user, in conjunction with the rotary dial 11202 
10 and display 11204. A ribbon controller 11214 performs the direct indexmg 
method as a MIDI controller, thereby sweeping through the note series. 

A trill button 11216, when used in the notes mode, provides a trill 
centered around the last pressed effect button 11206 to be generated by 
repeatedly performing the direct indexing method with that button's value 
1 5 (which as previously described can alter repeated indexes to adjacent indexes). 
In the riffs mode, the trill button causes the currently generating effect to cycle 
around adjacent note series indexes at the current location rather than continue 
advancing, by utilizing only a portion of the note series. 

An advance button 1 1218 stops the imemal or external master clock that 
20 is generating clock events and generates one or more clock events each time it 
is pressed, manually advancing the reading out of the data. Two chord buttons 
1 1220 and 1 1222 perform the direct indexing method as direct index chords, 
sending pre-configured groups of values to the direct index routine. 

A stop button 11224 stops the processing of data by suspending the 
25 counting of clock events. A keyboard control button 11226 allows the keys 
and controllers of an external keyboard to be used in place of or in addnion to 
the effect buttons, the trill advance, chord 1, and chord 2 buttons, thereby 
allowing the keys of the keyboard to perform the direct indexing method. A 
save button 1 1228 allows the saving of any changes made by the user to the 
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sa™e or a different memory location, in conjunction wifl, the rot»y m and 

display. . , 

FIG 113 is a diagram of a control panel of another elecwmtc musical 

instrument 11300. A rotary dial 11302 selects from one of many stored 
5 groups of sedings «hich loads various parameters and patterns mto the 
memory. An LED display 1 1304 sho-s the current performance number, and 
other infotmadon. A stop button 11310 stops the processing of data by 
suspending .he counting of clock events. A row of buttons or keys 11306 sets 
the current chord root of a chord (with 0 being C. 1 being C#. and so on), and 
,0 a rov, of bunons or keys 11308 sets the current chord type. TTe bunons are 
used together to specify a certain note se, to retrieve and cate the initial note 
series from as previously described. 

The eIe«ronic musical instrument can be configured so that keys on a 
keyboard or perhaps bunons on the control panel can be assigned to advance 
,5 ,he s,™m panem individually Further, ceriain keys can call specific strum 
panems such as up strums, down strums, mute strums, and portions thereof. 

OTHER EMBODIMENTS AND VARIATIONS 
I, is no. necessary to use all of the panems together discussed in these 
20 explanations, as ,hey may each be used individually or in any combination. 
For example, the notes may be generated or repeated without the use of a 
velocity panem .o impart accents ,o .hem. The notes may be generated or 
repeated without the use of a spatial location panem. so that no MIDI pan data 
is sent out. The notes may be generated or repeated wiftou. the use of a 
25 cluster panem, and so on. The steps in the previous routines that handle the 
applicable operations of such panems may be removed without affecting the 
processing of the invention. In its simplest fom. the process can use only a 
single panem of any of the panem shown and achieve greater diversity over 
existing methods. Alternately, it is possible to combine one or more of the 
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various elements of the indivitol patterns into a composite pattem, so that 
each step for example contains data for the rhythm, data for the transpostfon. 
data for the velocity, and so on. 

The pattem offsets described during the explanation of the generanon of 
5 a repeated effect could also be «nployed in a similar fashion in the readmg 
out of data, and remain within the scope of the invention. 

While the indexes and locations of various buffers, patterns, and arrays 
in all of the previous descriptions have been described as being from {1 - "n"} 
for clarity, it is common Knowledge that in computer language these locatrons 

10 are typically addressed flrom {0 - ("n" - 1)}. 

Resetting the current seed of a pseudo-random number generator to a 
stored seed at musical intervals of time is no. limited to only being utilized tn 
fte selection of data items from pools, or pools within pattem steps. Persons 
of skill in the art will r^gnize that the repeatable sequence of random 

,5 numb«s thereby realized may be utilized to control other functions of the 
processing (e.g. parameter changes or selections of processing options), and 
still remain within the scope of the invention. 

While the methods and devices previously described may receive MIDI 
,0 notes and other data from an external device, and produce MID. data that ,s 
sen, out to .he same or different external MIDI device containing a ton. 
generator where the data produces audio output, these methods and devrces 
could he incon^orated into such devices in any number of combmattons, 
including a device with a keyboard, a MIDI guitar, a device w,th pads, 
25 switches or buttons, or any or all such devices also in conjunction w,m an 
intemal tone generator. Further, while the previous discussion us«i the 
convention of a MIDI note-on message with a velocity of 0 as a note-off 
message, the MIDI specification provides for a separate note-off message. 
Thus, the note-off message could be used instead of the note-on message wrth 
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a velocity of 0. Finally. *. i„.e.als, tick coums, and all other nn^cnC 
exan,ples were arbitrarily chosen for purposes of discussion and. therefore, 
other values can be used as required by the application or us^'s preferences. 
The Midi apparatus can be a general purpose computer p^grammed to 
perfom, the method or dedicated hardware specifically configured to perfonn 
.be process. Moreover, the method and hardware may be used in a stand 
alone fashion or as part of a system. In lieu of the MIDI standard other 
electronic musical standards and conventions could be employed accordtng .o 

the present invention. 

While particular embodiments and applications of the invention have 
heen shown and described, it will be obvious to those skilled in the art that the 
specific terms and figures are employed in a generic and descripHve se^ 
„„ly and no. for the purposes of limiting or reducing the scope of fl« broader 
i„ven,ive aspects herein. By disclosing the prefe^ed embodiments of the 
,5 present invention above, it is not intended to limit or reduce the scope o 
coverage for the general applicability of the presem invention. Persons of sW 
in the art will easily recogn.ze the substitution of similar compon«..s and 
steps in the apparams and methods of the present inventton. 
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APPENDIX A 



// calculate and store a table of values (x, y) 
void CalcTable(Byte *table. Byte tab_curve, char tab_weight) 

5 { 

register Byte i; 
double input; 
double weight; 
short tableval; 
10 longyl,y2; 
double d; 



if(tab_weight=0){ 
for(i = 0;i<128;i-H-) 

15 { 

table[i] = i; 

} 

}else{ 

switch(tab_curve) 

20 { 

default 
case EXP 

weight = ((double) tab_weight)/4.9864747; 
d = 1 - exp(weight); 

25 yi = 0; 

if(tab_weight>0) 

y2 = 127; 
else 

y2 = 128; 
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for(i = 0;i<128; ++i) 
{ 

input = (double) (i/127.0); 

tableval = (Byte) yl + (y2 - vD* (d - exp(input*weight))/d); 
if(tableval >127) 
tableval = 127; 
table[i] = tableval; 

} 

break; 

case EXP_S 

weight = ((double) tab_weight)/4.9864747; 

d = 1 - exp(weight); 
yl=0; 

if(tab_weight>0) 

y2 = 64; 
else 

y2 = 64; 
for(i = 0;i<65;++i){ 

input = (double) (i/64.0); 

tableval = (Byte) yl (y2 - yl)*((l - exp(input*weight))/d); 
if(tableval > 63) 
tableval = 63; 
table[i] = tableval; 

) 

d = 1 - exp(- weight); 
yl = 64; 
y2 = 128; 

for(i = 0;i<64;++i) 
{ 
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input = (double) (i/63 .0); 

tableval = (Byte) yl + (y2 - yl)*((l - exp(input*(-weight)))/d); 
ifl[tableval >127) 
tableval = 127; 
table[i+64] = tableval; 

} 

break; 
case LOG 

weight = (double) (100000*((exp((((double)tab_weight 
*2)/100.)*log(100000.))-l)/(100000--l))) + .96; 

if(tab_weight>0){ 
for(i = 0;i<128;i++) 

{ 

input = (double) ((i)/128.0); 

tableval = (Byte)(128 * ((log((input * (weight - 1)) + 1)) / 

log(weight))); 
table[i] = tableval; 

} 

}else{ 

weight = (double) (lOOOOO*((exp((((double)-tab_weight 
*2)/l00.)*log(100000.))-l)/(100000.-l))) + .96; 

for(i = 0;i<128;i++) 
{ 

input = (double) ((127 -i)/128.0); 

tableval = (Byte)(128 + (128 * ((-log((input * (weight - 1)) 

log(weight)))); 
if(tableval>127) 
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tableval = 127; 
table[i] = tableval; 

} 

} 

break; 
case LOG_S 

if(tab_weight>0){ 

weight = (double) (lOOOOO*((exp((((<iouble)tab_weight 

*2)/100.)*log(100000.))-l)/(100000.-l))) + .96; 
for(i = 0;i<64;i++) 
{ 

input = (double) ((i)/64.0); 

tableval = (Byte)(64 * ((log((input * (weight - 1)) + D) / 

log(weight))); 
table[i] = tableval; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < 64; i++) 
{ 

input = (double) ((63 -i)/64.0); 

tableval = (Byte)(128 + (64 * ((-log((input * (weight - 1)) + 



log(weight)))); 
if(tableval> 127) 

tableval = 127; 
table[i+64] = tableval; 

} 

)else{ 

weight = (double) (100000*((exp((((double)-tab_weight 
*2)/100.)*log(100000.))-l)/(100000.-l))) + .96; 
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for(i = 0;i<64;i++) 
{ 

input = (double) ((64 -i)/64.0); 
tableval = (Byte)(64 + (64 * ((-log((input * (weight - 1)) 



+ 



log(weight)))); 
if (tableval > 63) 

tableval = 63; 
table[i] = tableval; 

} 

for(i = 0;i<64;i++) 
{ 

input = (double) ((i)/64.0); 

tableval = (Byte)(64 + (64 * ((log((input * (weight - 



log(weight)))); 
table[i+64] = tableval; 

} 

) 

break; 
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APPENDIX B 



// Precalculate and store and adjusted weight for GetCurveValueQ. 
double SetCurveWeight(Byte tab.curve, char tab.weight) 

5 { 

double weight; 
if(tab_weight=0){ 

return (0.0); 
}else{ 

10 switch (tab_curve) 

{ 

default 
case EXP 
caseEXP_S 

15 weight = ((double) tab_weight)/4.9864747; 

return (weight); 
case LOG 
case LOG_S 

if(tab_weight>0){ 

weight = (double) (100000*((exp((((double)tab_weight 

*2)/100.)*log(100000.))-l)/(100000.-l))) + .96; 
)else{ 

weight = (double) (100000*((exp((((double)-tab_weight 



*2)/100.)*log(100000.))-l)/(100000.-l))) + .96; 

25 } 

return (weight); 

) 
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// return ay value for an "X" value. 

// uses a precalculated (double) weight 
Byte GetCurveValueCByterandJdx. Byte tab.curve, char tab.w.ght. do 

weight) 



{ 

double input; 
Byte curve_val; 

long yi,y2; 

double d; 
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if (tab_weight==0){ 
return (randjdx); 

}else{ 

switch (tab_curve) 

15 { 

default 
case EXP 

d = 1 - exp(weight); 

yl = 0; 

20 if(tab_weight>0) 
yl = 127; 
else 

y2=128; 
input = (double) (randjdx/ 127.0); 
25 curve_val = (Byte) yl ^ (y2 - yD^d - exp(input*weight))/d); 

if (curve_val> 127) 
curve_val = 127; 
return (curve^val); 
case EXP.S 
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if(rand_idx<64){ 
d=l - exp(weight); 

yl=0; 
y2 = 64; 

input = (double) (rand_idx/64.0); 

if(curve_val > 63) 
curve_val = 63; 

}else{ 

d = 1 - exp(-weight); 

yl = 64; 
y2=128; 
randjdx -= 64; 

input = (double) (rand_idxy63.0); 

curve_val = (Byte)yl-(y2-yir(0-P(-P^^^- 

weight)))/d); 

if(curve_val > 127) 
curve_val= 127; 

} 

return (curve_val); 

case LOG 

if (tab_weight>0){ 

inpi,, = (doubk) (rand_idx/128.0); 
c„„e.va. - (ByteXUS • (OogC(inpu. * (we.gl>. " '» '» 
log(weight))); 
)else{ 

input = (double) ((127 -randjdx)/128.0); 
eL_val--(Byte)(12S.(12Bn(-W(i.P-nw.ght-l)) 

1))/ 
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log(weight)))); 
if[curve_val > 127) 
curve_val = 127; 

} 

return (curve_val); 

case LOG_S 

if(tab_weight>0){ 
if(rand_idx<64){ 

input = (double) (randJdx/64.0); 
curve_val = (Byte)(64 * ((log((input * (weight - 1)) + D) 
log(weight))); 

)else{ 

randjdx -= 64; 

input = (double) ((63 - randJdxV64.0); 

cu,ve_val - (By.e)(128 + (64 • ((■log((input • (weigh. - D) 

log(weight)))); 
if (curve__val> 127) 
curve_val = 127; 

} 

}else{ 

if (randjdx < 64) { 

input = (double) ((63 - rand_idx)/64.0); 
curve.val = (Byte)(64 ^ (64 * ((-log((input * (weight - 1)) 



+ 1))/ 



log(weight)))); 
if (curve_val> 63) 
curve_val = 63; 
}else{ 
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randjdx -= 64; 

i„p„t = (double) ((rand_idx)/64.0); 

curve_val = (Byte)(64-.(64*((log((input (w 



log(weight)))); 

) 

} 

return (curve_val); 
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APPENDIX C 
Ra„dcmBy.eOong-fte_seed.By.ebo..By.e.op) 



5 short i; 

.,he.secd = -*-eed. 1103515245. 12345; 

i = (.,1.e_seed»16)&0x''FFF; 
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